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The Two Questions 


All the world over, the same human interest is felt about a new friend — 
whether he is a family man, and how well fixed he is. These two items give a 
wealth of information about what manner of man he is, and what kind of life he 
leads. 




When a man dies, two questions are invariably asked: 


“Did he leave a family?’* 

“Did he have life insurance?” 


Even the really young man. say twenty or twenty-five years old, feeling no 
particular responsibility about life or money, will in no time at all be having the 
same questions asked about him. 

The younger he is, the better it is for him to start his life insurance estate, 
and build it little by little for the future. And it is to easy, with youth and health, 
and a very little money. 

For instance, at age 20, straight life insurance for a whole thousand dollars 
would cost only $13.77 a year, or about 25c a week; and at age 25, it would cost only 
$15.48 annually for $1,000. Taking one policy at age 20, he could easily handle 
another by the time he reaches age 25, and build in this way until ho has a life 
insurance estate which is really worth while. 

We suggest preparing young for favorable answers to the two 
questions: “Yes, he left a family, but they are well provided for with 
life insurance.” 



Thia company issues the standard forms of life 
insurance for men, women and children, home safe- 
guard policies, endowment at age 65, joint life 
policies for husband and wife, children’s educational 
policies, and also group life insurance for Labor 
Organizations. 

Write us today, and get information and rates. 
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Magazine Chat 

Our mail bog always is gen- 
erous — always mteresting. Life 
stories come to light. Here is 
a note from Brother Frank 
JanoTick. lie is In Arii^unu for 
his health, making real im- 
provement, hut he is lonesome. 
He would enjoy letters from 
unknown hut loyal members of 
this great organization. Frank's 
addre.ss is 2004 East 8th St., 
Tucson. Write to him. 


The Journal is a bond. It 
serves as means of communtca* 
tion between friends, as well as 
a technical organ. 


Carlton E, McGregor, L, U. 
30, Erie, believes that organ- 
ized labor could do more adver- 
Using, He writes: “This ad- 

vertising could be done on bill- 
boards with short slogans; in 
magazines describing the rea- 
sons for belonging to the union, 
and also the reasons for buying 
union made goods. The radio 
could be used to create more in- 
terest in unions, and pamphlets 
could be used to explain the 
union.*' 


One loyal reader raises the 
question, “What percentage of 
the membership read the Jour- 
nal?** He thinks it isn't largo 
enough. I daresay he Is right. 
But we have evidence that more 
workers are reading it; that 
those who read it, read It In- 
teUigently, and attentively. 


It is likely that those who do 
not read it, do not read any- 
thing. They are content with 
word-of-mouth news, and con- 
clusions drawn from hearsay, 
not facts. 


• That our correspondents read 
it, and respond is indicated by 
the number of letters %vhich ar- 
rived before the early deadline 
this month. Thanks, scribes. 
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Wage-Cutters Meet With Stern Resistance 


I N March this year the General Con- 
tractors- Assocmtion of Houston^ 
Texas, sent an ultimatum to the 
building unions demantiing an arbitrary 
cut in wages of $2 per day* This was 
a carefully planned attack on the wage 
standards of an important southern 
city, and bore resemblances to cam- 
paigns in other cities* When May 1 
rolled around, the builders found the 
unions prepared for the onslaught, and 
soon not a stone was being laid in Hous- 
ton. What was more important, the 
builders found that public opinion was 
cold to wage cuts. Newspapers — even 
conservative ones — did not fall for wage 
revision propaganda, and there was a 
conspicuous absence of attempts to con- 
fuse citizens with a lot of violent talk* 
A petition bearing 700 names of busi- 
ness mtn appeared early in the strife, 
rebuking the hard-boiled iittitude of the 
employers, and demanding arbitration* 
At a mass meeting noted political 
figures bitterly denounced the wage- 
cutters* The dispute dragged along* 
Suddenly two of the imporlant members 
of the builders^ association broke with 
it, and signed up with the unions. To 
save its face, the association announced 
that it had given permission to the two 
members to make their peace with the 
unions* 

Early in the contest the general con- 
tractors were refusing to see union 
leaders. 

**The conti'actors feel each in- 
dustry is best able to judge its 
own conditions for economic sur- 
vival and cannot afford to arbi- 
trate a matter of business life or 
death*" 

But when two of the important con- 
tractors accepted the union’s eompro- 
miae offer, the lordly tone of the gen- 
eral contractors changed. 

Wage Cuti Blocked 

The Houston case pretty well illus* 
trates what is in the mind of many 
general contractors throughout the 
country. But public opinion is much 
better informed than it was in the panic 
year of 1SI21, when a vigorous open 
shop drive, backed by millions of dol- 
lars, was set in force. The public 
understands better the vulue of high 
wages, of maintaining purcluiHing pow- 
er, and appreciutea more clearly the 
social value of unions. 

The survey of wage conditions in the 


Find public better informed 
than in 1921. American stand- 
ard of living no joke. Building 
Trades taking few cuts, but non- 
union industries have no re- 
course- Who are the wage- 
cutters? 


building trades by the F* W, Dodge 
Corporation for May is signilicant: 

“The wage scales have been un- 
dergoing very little change during 
the past month considering the gen- 
eral economic situation* While there 
have been some reduction*';, the gen- 
eral level has been maintained in 
spite of a surplus of building labor 
et|ual to that of any other industry. 
Wage agreements are being renewed 
at previous scales in ail but a few 
cities. There is, however, a gen- 
eral resistance to increases but 
even a few of these have been 
granted." 

Where resistance is shown, the asso- 
ciated employers do not appear to have 
the strength to put wage cuts into effect. 
It is the non-union industries, -where 
-workers are not even organized to utter 
complaint that cuts are swiftly executed. 

An indication as to how Jumpy the 
nerves of the wage-cutters are is illus- 
trated by what happened in San Antonio, 
Public sentiment was aroused against 
low wages being paid upon certain road 
construction Jobs* At once the Asso- 
ciated Contractors of San Antonio issued 
a statement repudiating responsibility. 
The general contractor, the man who, in 
the main, makes up the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, looks for increased 
profits in a system which he himself has 
developed — a system w^hich beats down 
the bid price by playing one sub-con- 
tractor over against the other* He makes 
for deadly competition, and this practice 
does much to degrade wages, workman- 
ship, workmen and prices on the job* 

Not Successful When Opposed 

Reports from cities where wage cut- 
ting movements are on, invariably de- 
clare that general contractors are behind 
the drive. 

They have not always met wuth suc- 
cess. in Indianapolis, Des Moines, and 


certain other cities, they declared cuts, 
but met wdth opposition from the unions, 
were unassisted by public opinion, and 
withdrew their orders. 

Take Baltimore. Early in June, 51 
contractors, composing the Employers 
Association of Maryland, reputed on 
good authority to be dominated by the 
open shop builders of the city, sought an 
injunction* The injunction sued for was 
against the city of Baltimore itself. 
These men wanted to restrain the city 
from putting into effect a minimum 
-v'age law on city work. The pleas of 
the,se employers read : 

“The enforcement by the city of 
payment of the schedule of wages 
as set out in the report of the Mini- 
mum Wage Committee will mater- 
ially increase the cost of municipal 
w'ork above its present coat, and the 
inevitable consequence of such in- 
crease will be an additional burden 
upon the taxpayers and property 
owners. 

“The current rate of wages in a 
locality where work is to be per- 
formed, as set forth in the statute, 
is determined by the law of supply 
and demand, and will vary from 
time to time. Consequently, a fixed 
schedule of wages is economically 
unsound, in that rates fixed might 
not, and probably would not, have 
any relation to the real value of the 
services rendered, nor to the law of 
supply and demand. 

“The adoption of the proposed 
schedule of wages and the enforce- 
ment or attempted enforcement of 
a compliance therewith is danger- 
ous to the best interests of the 
taxpayers and the complainants, in 
that it will open the door to politi- 
cal pressure, and wage scales in- 
stead of being determined in ac- 
cordance with economic law, will be 
fixed and changed to accord with 
the whims of politicians, without 
any relation to the availability of 
labor or its value." 

Now this action in Baltimore gives an 
indication of the policy of the associated 
contractors. Similar action was at- 
tempted on a national scale, when the 
Associated Contractors of America, 
with headquarters in the Munsey Build- 
ing, Washington, D* C,, opposed the 
Davis- Bacon Bill last winter, establish- 
ing the prevailing wage, on all govern- 
ment work* The opposition was adroit* 
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Industrial technique has advanced in America by 
the erection of material standards. Industrial welfare 
can be advanced only by the erection of wage standards. 
Union wages are standard. They protect the American 
standard of living. An attack on union wages is an 
attack on the American standard of living. 


It was not obviously opposed to the *'bill 
as a whole^*, or “to the spirit of the 
bill*' but to the vital clause itself, fixing 
the prevailing wage as standard. When 
the bill was agreed upon by con- 
ferees, efforts were made to destroy its 
force by a technicality. The general 
contractors did not object to the pre- 
vailing wage, but they wanted it fixed 
in exact figures — a practical impossi- 
bility. 

It so happens that the Davis-Bacon 
Bill did not apply to highway and road 
constructions. 

Has Open Shop Connections 

The Associated General Contractors 
of America is said to be modeled upon 
the strong, more or less anti-union, The 
Building Construction Employers Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. The General Con- 
tractors Association has been from the 
first something of a high brow organ- 
ization with four main published objec' 
tives: (1) the elimination of irrespon- 
sible contractors; (2) reform in bidding 
practices; (3) elimination of day labor 
in public works construction (a policy 
which union men generally believed is 
aimed at them) ; (4) and reform of 
mechanics' lien legislation. It has 103 
local chapters. From the beginning em- 
phasis has been laid upon standards — 
physical standards. It has cooperated 
with various agencies for the setting up 
of cost standards; it has gone in for 
simplified practices. But there is no 
evidence that it has fought for wage 
standards. 

The Associated General Contractors 
also have been strong for the introduc- 
tion of machinery, and for the stand- 
ardization of forms in building that 


costs might be reduced, and reduced. 

The Building Construction Employers 
Association of Chicago, the model for 
the Associated General Contractors of 
America, has recently attracted public 
attention by the fact that a number of 
its affiliates have led a wage-cutting 
movement in Chicago, where unemploy- 
ment has already reduced workers* 
wages to 50 and 60 per cent of normal 
on account of unemployment. The affili- 
ates are: 

Builders Association of Chicago. 

Chicago Marble Dealers* Association. 

Cut Stone Contractors* Association. 

Iron League of Chicago. 

Clash in Chicago 

The letter signed by the foregoing, 
and 11 other employer groups, said: 

“To the Members of The Building Trade 

Labor Unions of Chicago: 

“The construction industry is facing 
a crisis, 

“It has gone through the depths, hope- 
ful that a solution would be found, but 
ful that a solution would be 
found, but it must now be 
convinced the end is not yet 
in sight, and that if there is 
to be a solution, that solu- 
tion must come from within 
the industry, 

“What can w^e do to stimu- 
late a reasonable amount of 
building activity to provide 
against further disaster this 
coming fall and winter? 
Further employment of labor 
and employer is a matter of 
deepest concern for all of us, 
and we must make an elTort 
to solve this problem. 

“The employer has reached 
his wit's end in an effort to 
answer this important ques- 
tion. During past depres- 
sions, with new construction 
in a large measure delayed, 
there was always a tremen- 
dous amount of alteration, 
repair, maintenance and mod- 
ernizing work, which was 
done by organized contrac- 
tors and union labor. 

“This, however, is not now 
the case. The organized 
contractor has been forced 
to meet not only the compe- 
tition of the open-shop, but 
he has met even a keener 


competition from contractors who are 
not parties to wage agreements, for 
whom union labor has worked at wages 
far below the established scale. (Is this 
true?) 

“This competition on the part of union 
labor has been even more disastrous to 
the organized contractor than the com- 
petition of the open-shop, 

“This presents a situation which is 
most unhealthy for the labor movement 
and which is destructive for the em- 
ployer. Union conditions can obtain 
only where equal wage standards are 
maintained, 

“This is our problem I How will we 
approach it? Will we exert our com- 
bined intelligence in an effort to solve 
it? Our interests are mutual and the 
solution must be mutually determined, 

“This entire subject has been under 
discussion by all of the employers* or- 
ganizations in the building Industry, and 
they have determined that there is a 
buyers* strike, that if the public is to 
be encouraged to build, to modernize, to 
do necessary repairs and maintenance 
work, there must be inducements 
offered, 

“We realize the problem of organized 
labor and it is with considerable hesi- 
tancy that in the face of existing trade 
agreements we approach them now to 
discuss with them the question of 
Tvhether a readjustment in wages to 
meet the readjustment which has already 
taken place in material prices, will not 
have a very strong influence in inducing 
the public to start at least a reasonable 
building program. 

“While it has generally been accepted 
that the cost of living has been materi- 
ally reduced since the advent of higher 
wages, yet it is not only because of this 
that we ask you for a frank considera- 
tion of this entire subject. 

“The employers have been working 
without a profit. Material prices are 
down. A readjustment of wages will 
indicate that labor realizes that it must 
also do its part, if some building activ- 
ity is to be stimulated, that both em- 
ployer and labor shall find work. 

“We confidently believe that under 
such circumstances we can convince the 
public that it should build now, because 
a very substantial saving can be effected, 
and that the public will immediately re- 
spond, thereby providing employment to 
many thousands of workmen and for 
employers, 

“We believe that this action will over- 
come the unfair competition of wage 
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buildinfi^ activity* would seem to 
indicate that cutting of wages is 
not the remedy,” 

The Chicago Association has executed 
such a wide influence, it is important 
to understand its aims. 

The notorious anti-union Nationai 
Jilrectcirs Association says this of the 
Chicago group: 

“The Building Construction Em- 
ployers Association of Chicago 
has had a phenomenal growth, its 
chief purpose being to eliminate 
the sympathetic strike, it already 
has had a large measure of success 
and is at present in a fair way to 
gain the recognition of this prin- 
ciple from the unions themselves,” 

The eight cardinal principles of the 
organisiation are: 

1. That there shall be no limita- 
tion as to the amount of work a 
man shall perform during his 
working day, 

2. That there shall be no restric- 
tion of the use of machinery or 
tools. 

3. That there shall be no restric- 
tion of the use of any raw or 
manufactured material except 
prison-made, 

4. That no person shall have the 
right to interfere with workmen 
during wwking hours. 

5. That the use of apprentices 
shall not be prohibited. 

6. That the foreman shall be 
selected by and be the agent of the 
employer, 

7. That all workmen are at lib- 
erty to work for whomsoever they 
see fit, 

8. That all employei's are at lib- 
erty to employ and discliarge whom- 
soever they see fit. 

More Support From Consumers 

There appears to be little doubt that 
the drive for louver wages is emanating 
from the .same groups which so bitterly 
fought the unions in 1921, That the 
anti-union campaign is not of the same 
character as in other depression years 
is probably due to the fact that the 
general public is better informed about 
tmionism and wages. Other economic 
groups are beginning to see that their 
welfare depends upon high purchasing 
p«nver. One of the most dramatic in- 
stances of this is seen in the rebellion 
of the ad-men. Publicity men are 
frightened because they fear that they 
cannot succeed in capturing buyers for 
products if wages are low^ered. 

C’harles E. Murphy, president of the 
.Advertising Club of New York, declared 
recently : 

“If business ami indu.stry reduce 
wages to labor on any broad scale as 
hast been widely discussed, the answer 
to my question must be no. If vrages 
are reduced, T warn business and intlus- 
try now that it cannot expect adverHs- 
itig carry the load. Advertising lias 
meomplished remarkable results in 

iroNtEmo'd int HEM]*) 


THE BEST THING “WINGS” COULD SPELL 


cutters, and that a tremendous amount 
of such modernizing and maintenance 
work can be secured by the organized 
contractors and organized labor. No 
one can know^ the result of this action. 
Its soundness can only be determined 
by a trial, but under the.se trying cir- 
cumstances isnT it up to us to do every- 
thing humanly possible in an effort to 
better the situation? 

“Cemlemen, wx- ask your earnest con- 
sideration of this very vital subject. We 
are fearful that a continuance of pres- 
ent conditions will ultimately cau.se the 
entire wage structure to collapse, and 
that we must be sufficiently far-seeing 
to prevent such a calamity. 

“The readjustment herein suggested 
shall be for a limited period only. These 
are critical times, and if we are to 
accomplish anything worth while w'e 
must move speedily. We must arrive 
at a sound determination before it is 


would suggest that there should 
immediately a general meeting of 
the uj’bitmtion boards for a frank' 
tliscussion of the entire subject. 
“Respectfully submitted, 
“Associated Builders of Chicago 


“Builders Association of Chicago 
“Chicago Marble Deale Association 
“Cut-stone Contractors’ Association 
“Employing Glass Manufacturers* 
Association 

“Employing Plasterers* Association 
“Fireproofing Contractors’ Association 
“Iron League of Chicago 
“Machinery MoveTK and Erectors* 
Association 

“Painting and Decorators' Decorating 
Contractors Association 
“Pipe and Boiler Contractors* Asso- 
fiat inn 

“Plumbing Contractors’ Asaociation 
“Roofing f!ontTactnra Association of 
Cook County 

“Associated Sheet Metal Employers* 
Association 

“Ventilating Ccintracturs Contracting 
Employers’ Association,'* 

Fact! Belie Theory 
Tu this letter, the unions t'cplied : 

“Other contract ors have cut 
wages, and so they think they have 
to. But the fact LhnL other con- 
tract nrs have cut wages, and still 
there has been no sttmulathm of 
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COMMENT 

By 

PRESIDENT BROACH 


N O one seems to know how good or bad condi- 
tions will be tomorrow- — but every one has 
a guess. Each guess is often more depressing than 
the other. This causes extreme pessimism and 
despair. Suddenly we may have extreme optimism 
— for how emotional people are! How quickly 
they change! How panicky they become! How 
quickly they forget facts^ — ^and sulFering — and act 
on impulse and emotion! 


It is well that people can forget — but it's also 
harmful. They make good resolutions in the 
dark hours of despair — but quickly forget them 
in ' better times*'. They go through fat years 
that follow the lean — acting, thinking and behav- 
ing just as they did before the last period of 
disaster. 


The next crisis comes — and again the lean 
years, hell and misery follow. The same people 
go through the same antics, make the same resolu- 
tions — offer the same ‘'cures’* — and act just as 
they did on previous occasions. Such is life. 
Truly, "Nothing is so funny as folks**. 


The curse of depression — of unemployment— 
always exerts evil inSuences on people. Peaceful, 
thinking employers and workmen become rebel- 
lious, Overeating clogs the brain and overwhelms 
the mind. But hunger of workmen and their 
families- — and lack of profits for employers — cre- 
ate more evil and crooked thinking than anything 
we know. 


Both employers and workmen rebel and hale 
indiscriminately — but none admit it. Many are 


not even conscious of it. Some curse each other. 
They think of all sorts of plans — all kinds of 
impossible schemes. They are ready to accept 
almost anything — because the disease is at work. 
Calm reasoning has departed. But if prosperity 
returned tomorrow, most troubles, ailments and 
cures, would suddenly be forgotten- It has 
always been thus. 


Employers, generally, are supposed to be men 
of poise, clear and sound vision. Many are. But 
some are behaving shamefully just now. They 
are thinking as crookedly, acting as foolishly, and 
arc as panicky as the workmen. They flutter 
and stew — storm and whine — ^and blame it all on 
anybody or anything — except the real causes. 
Some arc acting like spoilt babies. But few such 
employers suffer from want. They are not tor* 
men ted like men who cannot feed their children. 
They should stop to think of this. 


Prosperity is not "just around the corner" — 
but it's not a thing of the past. The skies will 
clear again. People will quiet down again. And 
again they will fail to prepare for the next storm. 
But in the present hysteria our job is to prevent 
any "core" being applied that would be worse 
than the disease. 


It is sickening for men to preach "Peace on 
Earth, good will toward Men" when a local union 
is in the death throes of selfish strife — ^when it's 
being torn to pieces by bickering and quarreling. 
Wc cannot avoid the facts of life. We cannot 
suddenly change humans. Every page of man's 
history has been blotted and smeared with blood- 
blindness, ignorance, bigotry and selfishness. 
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Men may be ‘'civilized''— and we love to think 
of their progress in past generations. But many 
are still as blind as bats. They still ding to bias, 
bunk and selfishness* They still tear themselves 
to pieces by various rivalries* They still want to 
cut each other's throats* 


After 2*000 years of talk about "Peace on 
Earthr good will toward Men*\ whole nations 
still engage in warfare. Using persuasive methods 
in unions~when men are at each other's throats, 
bent on rule or ruin — is a “noble experiment”. 
It's all quite beautiful- — and helps make a great 
speech. Some men use it to hide their timidity. 
They use a soft* sweet philosophy because they 
lack courage to fight treachery, hypocrisy and lies. 


Those who try to disrupE union meetings — 
who prevent orderly transaction of business — 
loudly claim their right of free speech* They feel 
such right is a license to destroy morale^ — to sicken 
and disgust others* 


Many are unconscious of their peculiar, selfish* 
destructive and exceedingly stubborn natures. 
I'bey honestly believe they are right — -in spite of 
their creating confusion* strife and turmoil* They 
don't realize they go beyond all reason and act 
like mad men* These are the most unfortunate 
cases* 


When a great disaster comes — like a business 
depression — many men, maddened by the scene, 
grow resentful. In their madness they often turn 
against their best friends — and against the only 
thing that protects them^ — their union* 


A story might be written about the man who 
burned down his house because the roof leaked 
in a rainstorm. The walls bad stood* They gave 
his family their only protection against the wind. 
But he was angry and resentful— so he completed 
the destruction* 


Here is another foolish, harmful rule we just 
[earned of: The union member collected 75 cents 
for his noon meal— which he carried^ — when 
working beyond a five-mile limit. He ace the 
same meal on the job as he often ate in the shop — 
but there was no collection for eating in the shop. 
The complaining employers wrote* 

are at a ditiinct di»advantafe in 
competing against non-unton contrae- 
tors. This rule, with pay for traveUnit 
time, has caused the losi of thoutandt 
of dollar* of work to ui and to the union 
men themselvea*’* 


This came later: 

behalf of the Electrical Contrac- 
tor* Association, 1 want to expreii our 
appreciation* It seem* that your organ- 
ization has at last realized that before 
the workmen can be profitably employed, 
the employer they are working for must 
be able to meet the competition of non- 
union shops. This, of course, be can- 
not do if hampered by footish rules. 

*'The two restrictions you have elimi- 
nated for us will be mutually bencftcial* 
Jf these restrictions had been lifted two 
years ago, we would have done many 
more thousands of dollars in business — 
and 30% of this would have gone to 
labor,*’ 


Again we say: "How blind some unions arc! 
'They enforce rules which drive them off jobs." 
We are anxious to learn of, and to correct any 
harmful, burdensome rule, “We are determined 
that every condition interfering with the progress 
of this organization shall be eliminated," 


We admire courage. Some boast of it* But 
we also aJmire good judgment. There is such 
a thing as intelligent courage* Courage is a noble 
trait, excelled only by a regard for fact — because 
we must have fact to judge* General Grant, who 
rewarded a subordinate for a brave deed, said : 
"I admire your courage. But damn your 
judgment.” 


(SEE NEXT PAGE) 
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THE EMPLOYER AND THE UNION 


1 1 is well to repeat: 

'"You eo-opcrat« in Induilry on 

the Buppoiltion thnl the bo» ii your 
enemy, and the (tiaiti thing la to heat 
him, defraud him, cripple him, deiiroy 
him. Neither can we fail to prevent 
the cheating, antiaocial, ituhborn, 
itupid hoiB from iteaUng our existence. 

**My associates and I abhor wrangling, 
sputtering over trifles, and sparring and 
maneuvering for petty advantage in 
dealings with employers. There must 
be no hairsplitting or quibbling. We 
muit insist upon substituting honest co* 
operation for bargaining, trimming and 
quarreling. 

**Tbis industry it Just as much ours 
as the private investor's. While he 
invests money, we invest labor and life. 
Without our industry we have no Job, 
and wllhoul Jobs we decay. When our 
industry is injured we suffer. That's 
why we must took to its health. It must 
come first.” 


We must say what w€ mean — and mean what 
wi* say, ’‘This organization must enjoy industrial 
credit — good will, confidence and good standing. 
Wc must be dependable, responsible — practical and 
fiithful/* 


We must have a vigorous, intelHgent* business- 
like organization from top to bottom, Wc must 
work with our union employers wholed*»eariedly 
toward every legitimate, proper, worthwhile im- 
provement in our industry. 


Some say the interests of employer and union 
are identical. Others say they are reciprocal We 
say they are interdependent. Any way, we have 
learned we cannot separate our interests. We must 
depend upon each other. 


A most important job for both employer and 
union is to be understood. The facts must reaJi 


those inside and outside our industry. Few peo^ 
pie go the wrong way when there is full under 
standing. Bur to get the facts to them — ^that*s 
the job. 


There must be no deceit, no pussyfooting. 
Always we must speak honestly* frankly, fear- 
lessly, Employers must also be induced to see 
things as they are^ — to hear both sides of the story 
—and to quit making excuses and guessing. Many 
should strip off their blinders and get rid of all 
bunk, junk and spooks. 


Some critics of employers and unions refuse to 
understand. They don’t want facts. They value 
their guesses and opinions more highly than facts 
and needs. xMany critics cannot and will not build 
nor create — and they try to make life miserable for 
those who can and will. I once said: 

“Many ceem to hovo been born with 
«uftptciou», ionr, twitted, negative mind*. 

From birth to the grave they whine* 
fu»a, complain and accuse. To argue 
with such people I* about ai useless as 
giving medicine to a dead horse.” 


We must expect bitter, vicious opposition. It’s 
profitable for many to oppose us. Their jobs de- 
pend upon It. But opposition — mean, vicious 
siorics — are always the price of progrc.s!t. Any 
union expecting progress cannot avoid the labor 
persecutors, the fame-seeking politicians and the 
trouble-making lawyers. 


By demonstration and example this organiza- 
tion is earnestly, vigorously and honestly striving 
to have it known generally that we are a construc- 
tive force — a stabilizing and necessary factor in the 
rapidly growing, all-importam electrical industry. 

« 
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200 


Men Will Die At 


Boulder 



A SURETY (fompany b+jndingf con- 
tractors who arc constructing 
Boutiter Dam has prvilicled 200 
men will die on the job during the first 
year. This awful toll of life is duo to 
unfriendly physical conditions. Intense 
heat of the desert at the point of con- 
struction dOO feet from where winds 
blow, shut off by prectpibius canyon 
sides, alone makes for desperate working 
conditions^ In addition^ danger stalks at 
every turn of ii workman's hands. Lava- 
like beds must be torn loose by dynamite 
from the mountain side, and already six 
men have been blown to pieces with the 
blasts. Though engineers planning the 
course of construction from the U« S. 
Bureau of Heclamatian have planned a 
model city on the top of the cliff where 
the breezes blow and where a man after 
toil may find rest, still nothing has been 
done to curb the unfriendly conditions on 
the job in the canyon's depth. These 
working conditions are in the control of 
the non-union Six Companies, Inc., whose 
avowed purpose is to get the job done 
with the least cost to themselves. 

ConfretB Will Act 

These eondtUons have been reported in 
Washington by a specialist in industrial 
relations just returned from a personal 
tour of the Boulder Dam developmeiit. 
He ia loud in his condemnation of condi- 
tions created by the Six Companies, Inc. 
He predicts that Congress next Decem- 
ber will hear more and more about condi- 
tions that have b^Hui allowed to accumu- 
late on this government job under the di- 
rection of the U, S, Department of the 
Interior, He says that the w^orking con- 
ditions could not be more hazardous. The 
lava-like composition of the canyon, the 
intense heat rising in the summer to 123 
degre*‘s, he states is *'Iike Hell itself.” A 
tremendous surplus of hungry men in 
Las Vegan creates an employment pool 
from which the Six Companies, Inc., hire 
men for dangerous work at a price not 
exceeding $4,00 per day. These men, 30 
mites outside of civilization, can live only 
in the company owned shaek.H and must 
pay back to a company $1.65 per day for 
board and shelter* This industrial ex- 
pert predicts that the turnover on this 
government job will be something tre- 
mendous. It wdll be impossible for men 
to continue to work long under such con- 
ditions at starvation wages, he declares. 
He predicts that the turnover will reach 
75 per cent a week. At this rate, nearly 
a million men will have been employed 
per year on this job. 

This industrial expert corroborated 
the story that appeared in the May 
Electhical WoitKKRS' JOURNAL in which 
this Journal condemned the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, for 
completely ignoring Boulder Dam as an 
employment opportunity and treating it 
merely as a *‘cold business proposition.” 
This expert declared that the govern- 
ment could not iilTord to Ignore the con- 


Awful toll of life and tremen- 
dous labor turnover predicted as 
price for construetton of largest 
hydro-electric development. Em- 
ployment conditions not carefully 
planned. 


ditions that prevail at Boulder Dam, He 
believes that the country will become 
aroused and alarmed at these conditions, 
and that oventually Congresa will be 
forced to intervene. He finds that the 
superintendents of construction employed 
by the Six Companies, Inc,, are absolute- 
ly cold when it comes to discussing work- 
ing conditions. They will have nothing to 
do with organized groups of workmen 


and are entirely cynical when it comes te 
w'orkmen insisting on their rights. They 
are taking advantage of the desperate 
conditions created by the depression that 
have filled the streets of Las Vegas, the 
nearest city, with hungry, unhappy men 
w^ho are willing to hitch-hike 30 miles to 
seek employment. 

Refutei Conference 

One representative of the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., saw a leader of organized 
labor on petition of a friend, but quickly 
dismissed him with a shrug and with the 
phrase "there was nothing to discuss.” 
The company wants a free hand to prose- 
cute the work on its own terms, at the 
lowest cost, and with the greatest profits. 

This industrial expert denied that 
there was not a great deal of electrical 
work being done on this development. 

(CoatUiiioii on I'bri' SS?!) 



IN THIS CANYON, WllOflR lUON LlKIi] SIDES OtVE BACK HEAT LlKIl DKHKUT 
BANDS, MEN ARE WORKING AND DYING. 
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Conservative Pennsylvania’s Radical Parent 




"^atru JGQmjuaan^ 


'J Ik' 
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A n early colonial humanitarian 
who put his beliefs into practice 
in his personal life, was amonjr 
the first Americans to formulate ideas 
that are incorporated into the philos- 
ophy of labor ami progressive thinkers 
today. John Woolman, 1720-1772; w'ho 
lived and died before the Revolution* a 
travellings Quaker minister, grave his life 
tryinjr to influence the scattered settlers 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virg^inia 
and Delaware, af^ainst the evils of 
slavery and to^vard a more sympathetic 
attitude in respect to all 
laboving^ men, Shorter 
hours, more adequate 
wuiges, and provisions for 
old ag-e were some of his 
tenets. 

The mere fact of beings 
a Quaker was sufficient to 
stamp a man of those 
days as beini? ‘Vadicar’ 
and “queer." Woolman. 
deeply religriouR, sensitive 
tn the sufferingH nf oth^ 
ers, carried to a log-ical con- 
clusion the beliefs he cherished. 

His horror of slavery extended 
to a concern for all workers to 
the extent that he would not 
wear dyed clothes because of 
the danger of dyes poisoning 
the workers who used them, in 
spite of the children who 
pointed at him in ridicule for 
his outlandish prannents, 

Toiling on his long journeys 
on foot, the Quaker divine, 
although able to pay for trans- 
portation, w’ould not ride that 
he might have no complicity in 
the miseries suffered by the 
post boys employed in the stage 
coaches. He refused to eat 
sugar because it was produced 
hy slave labor. When he felt 
a compulsion to go to England 
he shipped in the steerage be- 
cause he felt the adornments 
of the cabin had cost “vain and 
degrading labor." Unhappily, 
hia preaching pilgrimage in Englund 
was cut short by his death from small 
pox, the scourge of the times. 

H&ted Slavery of All Kindt 

“Not to countenance slavery even by 
the use of those conveniences of life 
which were furnished by their labor," 
w'as Woolman code, as expressed in 
his Journal and essays. The specious 
arguments of slave-holders that their 
slaves were well treated did not con- 
vince him; he reminded them that they 
had no assurance that their heirs would 
be equally kind. Many times he refused 
to draw up wills for people when slaves 
were among the bequests; in several 
ca.Hcs he was able to persuade men to 
free their unhappy black chattels. 

Although Wool man’s horror of luxury 
may seem antiquated to modern labor 


Recalling Quaker John Wool- 
man’s social outlook suggests the 
antiquity of the social problem. 


thinkers, it was a progressive and log- 
ical position at the time, for he argued 
that instead of keeping many in poverty 
to maintain the few in splendor, there 
could be comfort for all if a more 
equitable divtaion of the fruits of 
lubor weix‘ eoforeed. When We 
contrast the alow hand production 


of that day with the swift ma- 
chine production of our times, 
Woolman’s philosophy would now* 
be interpreted to mean a very 
high standard of wages and living 
for all %vorkers. He was also a 
believer in shorter hours. 

These pertinent remarks arc taken 
from his Journal and Collected Writ- 
ings. Although the phrasing has a 
flavor of his age, the spirit has the 
eternal clarity of the great thinker: 

“In the Uneasinesa of Body, which 1 
have many Times felt by too much 
Labour, not as a forced but as a volun- 
tary Oppression, I have often been ex- 
citeti to think on the original Cause of 
that Oppression, which is imposed on 
many in the World * * * A Belief 

has gradually settled on my Mind, that 
if such, as had great Estates, generally 


lived in that Humility and Plainness, 
which belongs to a Christian Life, and 
laid much easier Renta and Interests on 
iheir Lands ami Monies, and thus laid 
I he Way to a right Use of Things, so 
great a Number of People might be em- 
jiloyed in Things UBcful, that ijubour, 
both for Men and other Creatures, 

would need to be no more than an 
agreeable Employ." 

V V • 

Spread Employnient 
it* ♦ V • I ||(v hath 

provided, that so much Labour shall be 
neeesBary for Men's Support, in this 
World, as would, being rightly 
divided, be a suitable Employ- 
ment of their Time, and that 
wo cannot go into Superflui- 
ties, or grasp after Wealth, in 
a Way conh^ary to his Wis- 
dom, without having Connec- 
tion with some degree of 
Oppression • * 

* Ht ^ 

“I was troubled to perceive 
the Darkness of their Imagi- 
nations* and in some Preshure 
of Sjiirit said, the Love of 
Ease an<l Cfain is the Motive 
in general for keeping Slaves, 
and Men are wont to take hold 
of weak Arguments to support 
a Cause which ia unreasonable," 


“Great ’Wealth is frequently 
attended with Power, which 
nothing but Divine Love can 
qualify the Mind to use 
rightly." 

* • * 

“I have ijL.'served, that too 
much Labour not only makes 
the Understanding dull, 
Isut HO intrudes upon the 
Harmony of the Body, 
that after ceasing from 
our Toil, we have another 
to pass through, before 
we can be so composed 
as to enjoy the Sweetness 
of Rest." 




4arr^ Mf/w vjV 

f)ui- 


“For Men to behold the 

Fruits of their Labour 
withheld from them, and 
possessed by others, and in old Age 
find themselves destitute of those com- 
fortable Accommodations, and that len- 
der Regard which their Time of Life 
requires : 

“When they feel Pains and Stiffness 
in their Joints and Limbs, Weakness of 
Appetite, and that a little Ijahour is 
wearisome, and still behold themaedves 
in the neglected uncomfortable Condi- 
tion of a Slave, and oftentimes to a 
young, unRympathir.ing Man: 

“For Men to be thus treated from one 
Generation to another, who, besides 

(Conllnucil oti ,W) 
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Public vs. Bell Battle Resumes 


T he efFarts of various cities of the 
United States to bring the tele- 
phone utility under control con- 
tinue. In Washington, the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company has 
just been granted permisaton to increase 
its capitalization from $12,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 by a common stock issue. 
The Public Utilities Commission granted 
the request, and ignored the elTorts of 
the Federation of Citizens' Association 
to block it on the ground that the com- 
pany had not complied with the law. 
The Daily News quoted W. M. Clayton, 
the attorney for the association: 

^'There is no valuation of the company 
in existence, absolutely none, although 
the law is mandatory that the commis- 
sion shall value the property of eacli and 
every utility operating in the District." 

His letter states that the federation 
applied for phone rate reduction in 1924; 
the company petitioned for valuation; 
then the P, U. C. proceeded with valua- 
tion investigation and hearings and in 
1925 fixed a rate base and reduced 
schedule of tariffs; the company ap- 
pealed to the courts and obtained an 
injunction voiding the valuation and pro- 
hibiting the rate reduction. 

Void Rate Hearing 

In 1927, Clayton continues, the Child- 
ress-Brand Commission, the lawyers for 
the company and the People^s Counsel 
entered into an agreement to last two 
years, during which time the rates de 
termined by the former commission in 
1925 but held up by the courts, would 
be placed in effect. It was a com promise 
to prevent a rate hearing. This agree- 
ment expired June 1, 1929, and since 
that time there has been no approved 
rate schedule, nor has there been a re- 
duction. 

Upon this background Clayton paints 
his picture of the pending request by 
the company for a $7,000,000 increase 
in capital stock. He says: 

Bond-Stock CompromUe 

*‘The company has no bond issue out- 
standing. It is axiomatic that the inter- 
est rate on public utility bonds is con- 
siderably low^er than the dividend rate 
on stocks. The congressional charter of 
the Capital Traction Company provided 
that its stock issue shall not exceed dou- 
ble the bond issue. 

“It is respectfully suggested that in 
line with the progressive business trend 
of today a better set-up in the present 
case would be a bond Issue of $7,000,000 
and a stock issue of $1^,000,000." 

According to the International Labor 
News Service, a fight in the elimination 
of workmen by dial phones has begun 
in an eastern city. 

A unique and satisfactory way in 
which to eliminate unemployment has 
been found by business leaders in one of 
our largest centers. 

Following a discussion at a luncheon 


Escape f ram regulation charged 
in capital city. Dial unemploy- 
ment fought. 


table the head of a large commercial 
organization called his secretary in and 
instructed him to notify the sales and 
other employees that he would appre- 
ciate their support towards helping to 
relieve the depression and the unemploy- 
ment situation. 

His suggestion — or order — was that 
thereafter when employees or their 
friends used a dial telephone they should 
dial for the operator and insist that the 
operator make the connection. Within 
a few days a representative of the tele- 
phone company called and asked that 
the employees tlcsifit. He complained 
that the telephone company had been 
forced to employ some 20 additional 
operators at a wage cost of more than 
$400 per week to render the additional 
service. 

Of course, when the telephone repre- 
sentative was asked whether or not the 
company had reduced its charges, due to 
lower operating coats through the elimi- 
nation of the thousand or more operators 
who liad been forced out through the tn- 
atatlation of tfie dial system, he ad- 
mitted no reduction in rates hud been 
made. 

When a few days later the telephone 
company resorted to sabotage by delay- 
ing the making of proper connections, 
by connections with numbers not called 
for, etc., the business man, having some 
courage, called upon the Public Service 


Commission and related his story. He 
was amazed to learn that his policy has 
been also adopted by several others in 
the community. 

The Public Service Commission or- 
dered the telephone company officials to 
render proper service to this and other 
concerns, which is now being done. In- 
stead of placing only 20 girls at work, 
it is said that this system has resulted 
in employment of more than 50 girl 
operators with a weekly purchasing 
power in excess of one thousand dollars. 


The faculty to dream was not given to 
mock us. There is a reality back of it. 
There is a divinity behind our legitimate 
desires. By the desires that have divinity 
in them, we do not refer to the things that 
we want but do not need; we do not refer 
to the desires that turn to Dead Sea fruit 
nn our lips or to ashes when eaten, but 
to the legitimate desires of the soul for the 
realissation of those ideals, the longing for 
full, complete self-expression* the time and 
opportunity for the weaving of the pattern 
shown in the moment of our highest 
tfanahgorntion. 

A man will remain a rag-picker as long 
as he has only the vision of the rag-picker. 

Our mental attitude, our heart's desire, is 
our porpetual prayer which Nature answers. 
She takes it for granted that we desire what 
we nre headed toward, and she helps us to 
it. People little realUe that their desires are 
their perpetnal prayars— not head prayers, 
but heart prayers — and that they are 
granted. 

Most people do not half realize how sacred 
a thing a legitimate ambition is. What is 
this eternal urge within us which is trying 
tu push us on and on, up and up? It is 
the urge, the push in the great force within 
us* which is perpetually prodding us to do 
our best and refuses to accept our second 
best. — -Orison Swett Marden. 


POEMS FOR DEPRESSED TIMES 


DO YOU FEAR THE WIND? 

Do you fear the force of the wind, 

The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 

Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 

Go wade like the crane: 

The palms of your hands will thicken* 

The skin of your cheeks will tan, 

You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 

Rut you'll walk like a man! 

Hamlin Gaeland, 
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Union Is A1 so a Sales O rganization 

A Prcjacc by CHARLES P* FORD, Chairman, I nkrnaiiona! Executive Council 


T his happcncMi in a mid western city 
riat long ago, A husbuml und 
living in a substantial but not mod- 
ern home, went to a friend 'h houau for 
dinner. There the w'oman saw an all- 
electric homef and womanlike wanted 
her home to be the samc^ She called 
in a union electrical contractor and se- 
cured an estimate on the job. He was 
given the commission* His probleni was 
to do a first rate job without interfering 
w'ith the life going on in the home. This 
was done. The refuse was cleaned up 
carefully every day* There was no loud 
talking among the w'orkmen* There was 
no smoking; every consideration was 
given to the housewife’s feeling for her 
valuable things* The workmanship was 
excellent* It proved to be an expensive 
job, but the owners were so dcliglited 
with the service given that they made 
no complaint* 

To show’ you how» one job becomes an 
advertisement of another p this man de- 
cided to change his factory over to the 
motor driven type. Recalling the kind of 
job he got at homOp he eaUed in the same 
contractor and gave him the job at the 
factory. He asked for the same crew 
that performed the household change- 
over* The success was repeated. 

Then atiother industrialist, a friend of 
the first, decided to have his house 
changed over* On recommendation of 
the first customer, the same contractor 
got the job but another crew went on. 


New daysp new cu atoms. 
Changing business methods mean 
changing union opportunities. 
Mr. Ford illuminates recent re- 
port of ways and means commit- 
tee of the Electrical Guild of 
North America. 


This crew <lid not live up to their op- 
puitunltleH. Untidyp slipshod work, 
much noiRe, much ill-considered feeling 
for the household* aiul finally marring of 
decorations resultecL The decorations 
had to be done over. Now when this 
second industriaHsl decided to change 
his factory over, the contractor w^ent in 
and asked for the job. He was curtly 
told, “I never would have your men on 
another job for mc,’^ 

The contrast explains Itneir, and the 
moral is plain, In the new industrial 
set-up, the union has more responsibili- 
ties than formerly* Among these re- 
sponsibilities is salesmanship as re- 
flected by neat, cflicient work. There 
are vast numbers of trade unionists who 
realise* that the mare etHj,dently they per- 
form their work, and the better service 
they render, the more easily the em- 
ployer is able to furnish working op- 
portunities. However, there are all too 


many trade unionists who perform their 
task in an indifferent manner, giving lit- 
tle consideration to rendering satisfac- 
tory service to the customer, and where 
satisfactory service is not rendered in 
place of having a friendly customer it 
results in the employer having a dissat- 
isfied customer* and this dissatisfaction 
la extended on to the workmen* 

It nil comes down to this— no matter 
w'hnt feeling the workmen have for the 
employer they should have a high regard 
for the customer, themselves and their 
organization. They should do tiothing 
that will cut themselves off from work- 
ing opportunities* Poor workmanship 
cuts them off. 

I believe this is an important enough 
point to keep in mind. Employers are 
aware of these matters, as the follow- 
ing report from the annual proceedings 
of the Electrical Guild of North America 
Indicates: 

Guild Ccmimittee Reports 

Report of ways and means commit- 
tee, G, M. Sanborn, chairman, 

Mr* President and Gentlemen: 

Before making the rep^^^'l of the ways 
and meanii committee, I want to take 
this opportunity to say that I think the 
Electrical Guild as organised, offers the 
first practical and adeijuate plan for 
substantial Uusinesa building and for the 
co-operation of those engaged in the elec- 

K'lHiilmjiMl mt pwirc 3K71 
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Frees Mind From Old Patterns 


Ei 




littlv ffirl ht r firnt 

expcrirnce in nn vJeimtor, 'li't got ittfo 
a Hi fir room,* f^lu^ sold, "and (hr 
cumr doim" h'Hwtcin tvouid quite 
prmfr of that ntittcment^ for he a^fteriM 
the deju ndeHee of natumi fatv upon the 
movement of the ahsertfer, and that me 
judgr oil phrnomena from the nUntd^ 
point of oHr own ngiftem at re»L The 
onig exception to this is the eehcilif of 
tight, whirh is constant^ whether one is 
moving or not,** 

t gQ EI^ATlVITVt as everybody 
knows, is full of paradoxes. An 
introduction to Einsteifi Is like 
an ndventure with 'Alice Through the 
Looking Glass/ " dedares Dr. Huestb. 
**Wv have supposed that a yard was 
always and everywhere 36 inches long» 
that lime was accurately measured by 
docks and watches, that an object 
weighing u pound in one place would 
weigh 10 ounces in anuther place, nml 
that when you had measured the length, 
breadth and thickness of an object, you 
could state the volume with confidence. 

"Hut Einstein tells us that there are 
circumstances in w'hich a yard may be 
contracted to a span, an hour may 
shrink to a mere fraction of 60 minutes, 
and an object which started weighing 
a few ounces may come to weigh a ton« 
All that is neceasary to accomplish these 
miracles is to get the objects moving 
fast enough* approaching the velocity of 
light, which, it may be said, is the fast- 
est thing in the world. He tells ub, 
iiuireovcr, that there is a fourth dimen- 
sion, nnmeiy* time, and that no meaHure- 
ments are correct w'hich leave this out. 

Cauie and Effect“— Straight Lines 

*'in Einsteinb world, cause and effect 
have no meaning, except for purposes 
of explkination. There are no straight 
lines, space is curved, and imparts its 
curvature on the movement of objects 
in space. N'ew'tonb famous apple did 
not fall to the ground because a mys- 
terious pow*er called gravitation drew it 
dowm* but because the world is made 
that way. Circles exist for tangents, 
and the ratio between the diameter and 
circumference of ft circle varies from 
time to time, depending upon whether 
the circle Is rotating or at re.'it. 

‘'This leads me to apeak of the first 
thing Einstein did to my mind. He 
strengthened my confidence in the deliv- 
erance of experience. The curse of for- 
mal education, from which, like other 
boys, 1 suffered, is that it takes a lad 
out of ft world rich in experience, and 
introduces him to a world of authority. 
He is taught that one and one make 
tw'o, yet he knows this is not true of 
two drops of mercury 'which happen to 
come together, or of two fish in a pool. 
He is taught that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two points* 
and then that only one straight line can 


By DR, CHARLES H, HUESTiS 


American 'wrriter in London 
Opinion describes the uprooting 
efiFect of relativity upon old habits 
of thought. Indicative of world 
of change in which we move. 


be drawn between two points, while on 
the globe before him he can see plainly 
a targe number of curved lines passing 
through the two poles by the shortest 
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distance possible on the surface of the 
earth. 

(Vtavemenl and Time 

*‘The world of experience is full of 
movement* but in Euclid's world move- 
ment has no place. It is a static world. 
But is it not the height of ahsurdity to 
my that an hour spent in agreeahle com- 
puny is the same length as un hour 
spent at an isolated station* w^aiting for 
a late train; or that a mile in a motor 
enr is the same distance ns a mile in 
an ox cart? 

*' *llow' sloiv ye move ye wem^ houi*s* 
As ye were 'wae and weary; 

It was not sae ye glinted by 
When 1 was wi' my dearie/ 

'*In Einstein’s world* space by Itself 
and time by Itself sink to shadows, and 
only a union of the tw^o preserves real- 
ity. And this is true of experience — w^e 
live every day in a w^orld not of three 
but of four dimensions, nnd the fourth 
dimension is time. What we experience 
in daily life is not object.s but events, 

“Einstein emancipated me from the 


dominance of merely spatial ideas^, and 
revealed to me more fully tint world of 
time. He taught me to hear what the 
years and the centuries have to my 
against the imur'^ and the minutes; to 
resist the usurpation of particulars and 
penetrate to their catholic sense. This 
is a much-needed lesson for today. We 
are too largely s'A^ayed by spatial con- 
ceptions. W^e talk of bigness and swift- 
ness; big business, big empires, big 
buildings; swift ships, swift motor cars* 
swift airplanes. We have annihilated 
apace* we say, but space still rules our 
minds. 

Dr*irc For Unity 

"Bergson teaches that duration^ — the 
time we feel — is the very heart of real- 
ity; and Einstein wemH rwm to agree 
w'ith that. He even refuses to mxept 
the idea of an infinite universe. lie 
thinks the universe is finite, and yet it 
has no boundaries. Its magnitude de- 
pends upon its density If it were of 
the density of water, it would measure 
not more than 350,000,000 miles in 
diameter, but we know there are stars 
so distant that the light we see l<rday 
started hundreds of thousands and per- 
haps millions of years ago; sn the uni- 
verse must be much larger than that. 

“Another thing Einstein has done to 
my mind is to strengthen my intellec- 
tual desire for unity, I suppose that is 
the philosophic passion par excellence. 
Men of philosophic mind have ever 
sought to bring all phonomena within a 
single formula. 

“In seeking to bring the world of 
physical phenomena within one category 
— one supreme equation — Einstein is 
again following the pathway of his fel- 
lows in the past. Tycho Brahe brought 
harmony into the Aristotelian scheme of 
the universe. The position of ^Inrs in 
the solar system refused to conform to 
Arifllotle's mechanism by an amount as 
great as eight minutes of the arc. ‘Out 
of these eight minutes.* said Kepler, *wc 
will construct a new universe that will 
explain the motions of all the planets, 

"The orbit of Mercury refused to 
conform to the Newtunian mechanism, 
and was found to be rotating in its own 
plane at the rate of 43 seconds a cen- 
tury, Out nf these 43 seconds Einstein 
revolutionised our ninetoenth-eenlury 
conceptions not only of astronomical 
mechanics, but also, as we have seen, 
of the nature of time and spave* and 
the fundamental ideas of science, and 
in doing so he has brought new unity 
into the universe. His theories have 
carried us to a height of knowlidge 
which surpasses all elevations hitherto 
reached in the past, thinking of the 
race. 

Our Own Cnlegoriei 

“Einstein teaches us to he critical of 
our own categories. We can see the 
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Urges Unionization As Cure for Coal Ills 


T HK Russell Saue FoundnUon^ whase 
department of social studies has 
made laatm^ contributiona tn in- 
dustrial sdence, baa issued another work 
on coal 

This study, a book of 400 pages, enti- 
tled, “Labor AKreements in Coal Minos** 
analy^ces 10,000 disputes in the coal 
mines and the methods of settling them 
through joint conference and arhit ra- 
tion- It declares that “so long as a 
largo part of the coal industry in the 
t*nitod Stales remains lilsorganizcd in 
its human relations, there can be little 
coo|u*ration in the elimination of waste 
and conservation of coal*l 

“Throughout the world the output of 
coal exceeds the demand; aa a result, 
relations between nations and between 
eiiiployer and employee in this Industry 
are strained often to the breaking point, 
with strikes frequently ensuing**, de- 
clares Mary van Kleeck, director of the 
Industrial studies department of the 
foundation, in a preface to the report. 
“The public in the end pays higher prices 
for ail products into which the uses of 
coal enter and sulTers besides the inevi- 
table results of friction between groups 
in industry. Meanwhile a great national 
resource, essential to economic life, is 
wasted. 

“Miners and mine owners must find 
a way to adjust their difTerences in the 
light of their responsibility to the con- 
sumer. This responsibility Includes the 
proper conservation of coal Adjust- 
men ts made by force with one side or 
the other temporarily more powerful 
cannot endure. Sometimes labor pre- 
vails, and sometimes the employer. The 
jjubiic, however, always sulTera through 
settlements dictated by the stronger in- 
terest without guiding principles to 
which all can agree. An agreement on 
guiding prineiplea can be secured only 
if there be such a relationship between 
groups as to make possible conference 
and negotiation in the day-to-day pro- 
cedures of managing an industry. 

“This study of experience in the hard- 
won habit of co-operation In the bitu- 
minous mines of ininoia has, then, an 
unusual significance. If the daily griev- 
ances of miners can be adjusted for 
individuals and if the methodH of nmn- 
ngement are thereby modified to meet 
the miners* fair claims, both miners and 
operators are being prepared for co-op- 
eration in the larger tasks of organizing 
the industry in the United States.'* 

IlUnoit, Indiana, Ohio, and Ponnsytyania 
Covered by Study 

This study was made for the Russel! 
Sage Foundation by Louis Bloch, now 
statisticfaTi for the Department of Indus- 
trial Studies of the State of California. 
The investigation was confined to the 
central competitive field which includes 
the coal mining regions of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania 
where, the foundation says, the machln- 


Russell Sage Foundation con-i 
tinues brilliant aeries on coal in- 
dustry with new work ^ 'Labor 
Agreements in Coal Mines/* 
Miners should have share in 
management. 


ery for agreements between operators 
and miners has been most highly devel- 
oped. Illinois was chosen for intensive 
study. 

The survey included examination of 
documentary material, field investiga- 
tions, interviews with miners and mine 
officials, and attendance at the adjudi- 
cation of numerous cllsputes. Analysis 
of recorded decisions of more than 10,- 
000 disputes, however, provided the 
groundwork of the investigation. This 
analysis makes clear, the author says, 
that a code of agreed customs is in the 
making in the coal industry of Illinois 
and the rest of the central competitive 
field, and the hook presenta the main 
features of this code. It is pointed out, 
also, that these disputes, while confined 
to the coal industry, are fundamentally 
similar to the queatitins which arise be- 
tween employer and employee in other 
industries. 

Givmg Miner a Voice in Management 
Pmy» 

The final conclusion of Mr. Bloch is 
that “giving coal miners a ahare in the 
management of coal mines, in regard 
to their working conditions, yields the 
direct benefit of a freer, more aatisfied, 
and therefore more efficient body of 
workers. 

“Collective bargaining," Mr. Bloch 
says, “carries with H spiritual 'values 
of equal importance. The organized 
worker feels that he can deal on equal 
terms with his employer in matters per- 
taining to his employment. The dignity 


which attaches to this sense of equality 
ia one of the spiritual values accruing 
to the workers under a system of collec- 
tive bargaining. The knowledge that he 
has this protection against unjust dis- 
charge or indiscriminate assignment to 
a bad working place is as important to 
the nitner as getting a higher rate of 
wages." 

Some miners declare, the report says, 
that the officials of their organizations 
who handle disputes for them are in- 
clined to “throw the case away" in order 
to ingratiate themselves with the mine 
operators. This suspicion, while it may 
be true in rare cases, the report adds, 
seems unwarranted. 

On the other band, a number of the 
mine operators interviewed by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation investigator ox- 
jiressed the opinion that many miners 
.«itart disputes because they feel they 
have nothing to lose, but something to 
gain. No basis of fact for this opinion 
was found, the report says. 

“As for tht enforcement of union 
agreements in the central competitive 
field," Mr. Bloch wrote, “the conclusion 
of this study is that compliance with 
the contract is the general rule, it is 
true that strikes in violation of the 
agreement have occurred in all districts 
of the central competitive field. Often 
better management of men would have 
avoided these strikes. Analysis of 
causes shows such preventable conditions 
as unjust discharges, bad condition of 
wash houses, bad air in the mine, im- 
perfect scales, alleged discrimination in 
hiring, unfair imposition of fines, and 
absence of enough railroad cars so that 
the miners thought it not worth while 
to go down Into the mine. 

“Collective Bargaining Not Perfect, But 
Neither Are the Courts*' 

“Although collective bargaining in the 
central com|>etitive field has heen in 
vogue for more than four decade.s, there 
is still much room for improvement in 
on jiuge aOO) 
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The Life-St ory of Rigid Conduit 


A t the requeKl of the trade exten- 
sion committee of the rigid con- 
duit section of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers' Association last 
winter» Electrical Testing- Laboratories 
in New York City traced out the devel- 
oimient of the use of rigid conduit in 
interior electrical wiring. The results 
of the investigation have been published 
in a pamphlet entitled '‘History of the 
Development of Rigid Conduit*'* 

According to their report, Thomas A. 
Edison demonstrated the first multiple 
incandescent lamp system in 1879* His 
system included dynamos for generating 
energy^ underground tubes with rod 
conductors imbedded in asphalt* feeders* 
lamp sockets with keys, switches and 
fuse blocks* The first commercial in- 
stallation of the Edison system was on 
the S. S. “Columbia" and comprised 115 
lamps in circuit; operation began on 
May 2, IBBO, and continued successfully 
until the overhauling of the ship 15 
years later. 

During the next few years the demand 
for electric lighting systems became tre* 
mendous. Electric companies sprang up 
with incredible speed. In the first haste 
of this experimental period much care- 
less and dangerous wiring was per- 
formed. Poorly insulated or even bare 
wires were nailed with iron staples to 
wooden cleats and placed close together, 
with no regard for their proximity to 
grounded wire lathing, gas or water 
pipes. Wires were insulated occasion- 
ally by thin rubber coverings but more 
often by one or two wrappings of cot- 
ton braid impregnated with paraffin to 
keep out some degree of moisture. Such 
insulated wires were then hidden behind 
surface wooden mouldings or imbedded 
in the damp plaster walls. 

Greenfield, Originator 

The first real conduit system is be- 
lieved to have been installed by E. T, 
Greenfield in 1888* His 
system consisted of a net- 
work of xinc tubes, each 
containing a single wire 
and having copper elbows 
at bending points. The 
following year Greenfield 
and Everett H. Johnson, 
friend and financial ad- 
visor of Edison, an- 
nounced their production 
of a spirally w- rapped 
paper tubing in 1 0-foot 
lengths, with corrugated 
brass sleeves for joining 
the sections* The paper 
was chemicaily treated to 
render it fireproof and 
waterproof. Two funda- 
mental principles were 
eatahliahed by the John- 
son-Greenfield tubes : first, 
the laying of empty con- 
duits during the construc- 
tion of a building and the 
pulling in of the wires 


Safe, successful use of electric 
energy for power and lighting 
dependent upon the humble pipe 
concealed in walls of buildings* 


when construction was nearly com- 
pleted : second, the placing of both 
wires of a circuit in the same tube. 

The paper tubes w'ere very brittle and 
infiexible. They crushed easily during 
installation and pulled apart at the 
joints. When buried in damp places, 
they disintegrated, staining the plaster 
of the walls about them; their conduc- 
tors proved to be insufficiently insulated. 

Mean'while other manufacturers were 
producing forms of insulating conduit, 
adopting the new pull-in wire system. 
These included fibre and hard rubber 
tubes, impregnated fabric hose and u 
"flexible” conduit of glass beading- 
Johnson considered all of these products 
infringements of his patent rights and 
sued them as such. 

ETolutlon of Gu Pipe 

By 1891 Johnson and Greenfield were 
offering their paper tube wrapped in a 
thin strip of sheet brass to protect it 
from mechanical injury, using good 
rubber covering on their ivire. Some 
of these installations are still in daily 
use. But the conduit was not strong 
enough yet. So in 1894 Johnson en- 
cased his paper tube tightly in an iron 
gas pipe and likewise lined all conduit 
fittings with paper* Other producers 
at once began to use gas pipes, lined 
with fibre, clay composition or W'ood. 

Soon installations began to appear in 
ordinary gas pipe having no inner lin- 
ing whatever. Immediately the fight 
was on between proponents of lined and 
unlined conduit A conference commit- 


tee on wiring rules was called in March, 
1896, and pronounced the use of un- 
lined conduit with suMciently insulated 
conductors permissible. The work of 
the committee being approved, the na- 
tional board of fire underwriters issued 
its first National Electric Code in 1897, 
the first nationally accepted set of wir- 
ing rules. One rule established by the 
code was that material used in conduit 
should be fireproof, moisture-proof, and 
as strong as gas pipe in ability to resist 
penetration by nails, if it were to be 
approved. The latter requirement elim- 
inated Johnson's brass-armored paper 
tube along with various other makes. 

One of the principal objections to the 
use of unlined iron pipe was the fact 
that sharp silica particles and rough 
scale on the inside and the poorly reamed 
out pipe ends frequently tore the insula- 
tion from the isires or prevented them 
from being drawn in. Various methods 
were applied in the attempt to secure 
a smooth inner surface which would 
tieither rust nor soften so as to perma- 
nently imbed the ivires in the conduit. 
In 1898 Robert and John Garland de- 
veloped a satisfactory method by wash- 
ing the tubing in an acid bath to loosen 
scale and adhering particles, w-hich were 
then removed by sand blasting with 
compressed air. The tubing was finally 
dipped in black enamel and baked in a 
furnace* Four purposes were accom- 
plished by the coating of conduit with 
enamel : 

Four Advautagof Cited 
n ) It protected the inner surface 
from rust and the outer surface from 
corrosion by soluble salts and destruc- 
tive fumes in the plaster about it. 

(21 It smoothed out the inner sur- 
face, making the drawing-in of wdres 
easier. 

(3) It afforded some degree of in- 
sulation to the conduit — -a boon be- 
Mowed by the triumphing 
proponents of unlined 
fonduit upon the opposi- 
,tion. By 1903 the use of 
lined conduit had been 
practically abandoned, 
largely because of its ex- 
pense and the loss of its 
insulating ability when it 
had to be bent on the job* 
It was not until 1913, 
however, that rules for 
lined conduit were com- 
pletely dropped from the 
National Electric Code. 

(4) It served to dis- 
tinguish electrical conduit 
from ordinary gas and 
water pipe, thus tempo- 
rarily settling a dispute 
arising between electrici- 
ans and steamfitters, gas- 
fitters and plumbers as to 
who should install the 
tubes, until the increase 
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Attention, Open -Shoppers, Other “Friends” 


T his book — Rt^Mtrictbn of Output 
Among- Unorganised Workers — is 
written unconsdotisly for the ene- 
mies of organised labor. It bears the 
sponsorship of Stanley B. Mathewson* 
executive director* Chambtrr of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Ohio* formerly Direc- 
tor of Personnel Administration* An- 
tioch College; chapters by William M, 
I^isersoni Henry S* Dennison, and Ar- 
thur E, Morgan, It ia the result of an 
extended investigation into the perennial 
problem of soldiering on the job. 

Since the organization of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor 50 years ago, 
the common and recurring ills of Indus* 
try have been chargipd up to the unions. 
Among these, the most outstanding ia 
restriction of output. Enemies of the 
union have repeatedly charged that the 
union eonsdougly and directly fosters 
restriction — in fact, exists for this pur- 
pnae, and carries it to a criminal point. 
This volume published by the Viking 
Press in HI31 explodes, we hope for all 
time* this hoary lie. 

The b<»ok deals with six types of re- 
striction: 

Workers' restriction. 

Boss ordered restriction. 

Restriction induced by inadequate 
wages. 

Restriction induced by super-efficiency 
und time studies. 

Restriction causwl by the fear of un^ 
employment. 

Restriction caused by personal griev- 
ances. 

The point of view Is adequately set 
forth in the following quotations: 

''Everyone U familiar with the 
charge thal trade union organizations 
have been afenciet of propaganda 
for restriction of output* That the 
bricklayer!* union, for example, 
limit! the number of bricki to be laid 
each day; that the men get more 
money for laying fewer hrick! than 
formerly — this m a common aecusa- 
lion. Another charge, often re- 
peated, i» that made again!! plumb- 
ert. 'The plumber't geltinf two dol- 
lar! an hour for ileepinff under the 
bathtub,' it a facettou! way of ex- 
preiiinf a general conviction regard- 
ing the plumber!* reatriction of out- 
put* Juat why bricklayer!* and 
plumber!* union! are alock example! 
of group! who practice reatriction 
we do not know, but they illuatrate 
the fact that reatriction of output ta 
identified iu the popular mind with 
the trade uniona. And, it may he 
added, even acholarly writers on trade 
unioniim and induatria! relation! 
have been wont to assume that re- 
atriction is a distinctive policy of 
organized labor, which >a rarely fol- 
lowed among unorganized workers* 

Non-Union Reatriction Overlooked 

'*Thia common habit of aaaociating 
union! and reilriction appears to 
have produced a aort of anesthaesia 


Organized labor is exonerated 
of the age-old charge of restric- 
tion of output* 


to the achei and pains caused by the 
restriclive practices of non-union 
workers. The popular indifference to 
such practices may also be a result 
of that type of ihinkinf which aaao- 
ciatea everything wicked in industry 
with unionism and everything good 
with non-unioniam. If a worker is 
under the tnfiuence of union philos- 
ophy, it ia said that *he will do as 
little work aa possible for as much 
money as he can get,' But if he is 
a non-unionist, he does not seem to 
be suspected of having any such 
'Bolshevik* ideas. When it becomes 
patent that non-union worker* are 
restricting output, the reason it often 
given that such individuals are 'just 
lazy and unambitious.' 

"Labor leaders resent the identifi- 
cation of restriction of output with 


HARMONY? 

J am working with the feeling 
That the company is stealing 
Fifty pennies from my pocket 
every day; 

But for every single pennie 
They will lose ten times as many 
By the speed that I'm producing, 
1 dare say* 

For il makes me to disgusted 
That my speed shall be adjusted 
So that nevermore my brow will 
drip with sweat; 

When they're in an awful Hurry 
Someone else can rush and worry 
Till an increase in my wages do 

I get* 

No malicious thoughts 1 harbor 
For the butcher or the barber 
Who get eighty cents an hour 
from the start* 

Nearly three years I've been 
working 

Like a fool, but now I'm shirk- 
ing — 

When I gel what's Fair, 1*11 always 
do my part. 

Someone else can run their races 
Till I'm on an equal basis 
With the ones who learned the 
trade by mining coal. 

Though 1 can do the work, it's 
funny 

New men can gel the money 
And I cannot gel the same to 
save my souL 

By a Mechanic on the Job. 
(Quoted by Mathewson*) 


unionism. Some of them deny both 
the practice of restriction and the 
preaching of it* Other leaders claim 
that such a policy is an obsolete one; 
while still others justify 'regutation' 
of output In the Interest of health 
and safety* 

"The tabor leaders are undoubted- 
ly right in denying that restriction 
of output IS exclusively a union 
policy. As far back as 1904 Profes- 
sor John R. Commons of Wisconsin 
In a report on Trade Union Regula- 
tion and Restriction of Output stales; 
'In fact, the restriction (in output) 
began before the unions were organ- 
ized.* He gives as evidence such 
statements at that made by a hard- 
ware manufacturer, *Our grinders 
and polishers have held us up for the 
last 30 years on output*' This 
shows thal the practice of restric- 
tion, in one plant at least, existed as 
far back as 1873, tong before the 
grinders and polishers had organized 
in that locality* Professor Commons 
continues, 'The non-unionist does 
not change his nature when he be- 
comes a unionist, but merely has 
more power to do what he wanted to 
do before,' 

"If, therefore, restriction of out- 
put existed before the untoni were 
organized, they can hardly he con- 
sidered the originators of the policy. 
Perhaps the impulse toward restric- 
tion of output by both union and 
non-union workers has a common 
origin* in conditions which lie farther 
back than unionism*'' 

The book attests to the eternal 
humanness of workinp; men. It indi- 
cates that men are not machine* nor 
can they be made into machines. Human 
psychology is awake and at work in any 
situation. It also suggest.^ that the 
questions of production and remunera- 
tion are relative matters and not hard 
and fast distinctions. 


The great voice of America does not conic 
from the scatz of learning. It comes in 
a murmur from the hill* and wood* and 
farms and factories and the mills, rolling 
and gaining volume imtil it comes to us 
from the homes of common men. Do these 
murmurs echo in the corridors of the uni- 
versities? ! have not heard them. The uni- 
versities would make men forget their com- 
mon origtna, forget their universal sympa- 
thies, and join a class — and no dass can 
ever serve America. 1 have dedicated every 
imwer there is in me to bring the colleges 
that I have iinything to do with to nn (ibso- 
lutdy democratic regeneration in spirit, and 
1 shall not hr satisfied until America shall 
know that the men in the colleges are sat- 
ui ail'd with the aame thought, the same 
sympathy, that pulses through the whole 
great body politic. — Woodrow Wilson, 


Politics is a farce unless it deals openly 
and bravely with queations of work, com- 
merce and finance that affect men where they 
live*-^/*ro/fssor Jo fi n Dcuf cg* 
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Dirt Fa rmer Looks “Power” in the F 


ace 


A rthur Brisbane was honored 

speaker at the recent meeting- of 
the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, Calling atten- 
tion to the high rates paid for electric 
servnee by the farmer* Mr, Brisbane 
declared: 

■“Tt would be important to strain a 
point to try to arrange for financing 
such men, as the automobile people 
finance them* and enable them to get 
the current* if they want 
to use it , a little m ore 
freely than they do now. 

I don't say it for the 
benefit of the men that 
can afford to pay. They 
should pay. But I know 
sometimes we overlook 
too long the public 
thought and a new inven- 
tion, 

**You all know that the 
railroads looked with con- 
siderable scorn on the 
automobile* the truck and 
the automobile omnibus. 

At present they are cry- 
ing for help to save them 
from these devices,'^ 

Mr. Brisbane said he 
had been informed by an 
important manufacturer 
that the Diesel engine: 

“Eventually may give 
to the power companies 
the same competition that 
the automobiles now are 
giving the railroads," 

Casting light upon the 
same problem, the Na- 
tional Grange devoted its 
Farm Home Hour re- 
cently to a discussion of 
the progress toward cheap 
rural electric service, Mr. 

Judson King said in 
point: 

New York 

The Master of the New 
York State Grange* Mr, 

Fred Freestone, was ap- 
pointed on May 5 by 
Governor Roosevelt as a 
member of the new power 
authority, which will build 
and manage the great 
state hydro-electric power 
plant on the SL Lawrence 
River, to cost $175*000*- 
000* authorized by an act 
promoted by the governor 
and passed by the legisla- 
ture in April. Mr, Free- 
stone is an able man and 
represents directly the 
farmers of New York, the 
class most concerned with 
the measure and who 
helped in the fight to 
secure its passage. 


Finds that power utilities ask 
guaranteed protits, through set 
return, while farmer sells his 
grain in open market often at 
below cost. 


Washington 

The Washington State Grange, whose 
energetic state master, A. B. Goss, is 
also chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Grange, last year 
circulated an initiative petition for a 
bill which would permit the organization 
of local power districts, the size of a 
county or less, in which the people 
could build power plants and serve 
themselves with electric 
energy at cost. The pro- 
gressive elements of the 
state, including the State 
Federation of Labor, 
joined the farmers and 
an intense educational 
campaign ensued, with 
the result that the people 
approved the grange 
measure by a majority of 
over 30*000 votes, 

Oregon, 

Coincident with this 
struggle in Washington 
the organized farmers of 
the adjoining state of 
Oregon* under the leader- 
ship of the State Grange, 
Charles G. Hulett, state 
master, were supporting 
a similar mea.'?ure — the 
Peoples' Water and Pow- 
er Utility Districts Con- 
stitutional Amendments— 
and by the same pro- 
cess — through an initia- 
tive petition— which was 
prompted by several pro- 
gressive organizations. It 
was enacted at the No- 
vember election, at the 
same time the people 
chose as governor, Hon- 
orable J. L. Meier, under 
whose strenuous leader- 
ship the recent legislature 
revamped the whole regu- 
latory system of the state 
and passed several meas- 
ures aimed at the reduc- 
tion of present rates. 

Nebraska 

Nebraska has several 
municipalities which oper- 
ate their own power 
plants. The state law 
prohibited the selling of 
power outside their local 
boundaries. The farmers 
desired to purchase elec- 
tricity from these plants, 
as did many small towns, 
but could not. In 1930 
the League of Nebraska 
Municipalities circulated 
an initiative petition for 
an act, drafted by At- 
torney General C, A. Sor- 
ensen* which changed the 
CCuriMuuud on page SS0> 


The Farmers’ Attitude Toward the Power 
Corporations 

By J, F. YOCUM 

Behiff mi a small farm in north central Illinois until 
reaching ihs age of 20 pears, and then serving 25 years as 
a lineman m Southern Califomiia for telephoTie and power 
corporal ionSf and now hack in illinois by auto trip to the 
farm again o7i account of the boss saying ^ on a little slip 
of paper t “Foirr check will be ready tomoi'row noon on 
account of shortage of work. Nothing sight for the 
future" 

This introductijon is given only to shmv you ivho may 
reitd this article, that I have lived in close contact with 
both parties. 

The rancher in Soutkeni CctMfornia and the farttier in 
Fliuiois and other states plant their fruit, vegetables, grain 
and other prod t we with no assurance of getting a standard 
price, if any, for their stuff when ready for sale. 

The power corporations come to the ranchers or farmers 
and say in a very polite, but somethnes misleading, way: 
“You must guarantee us a certain amount for connectmg 
to your irrigation pumps, house lightmg, feed grhuiing 
7notors, com efevafors, electric stoves, washing 'machities, 
etc., whether you use that amount or not Then you must 
pay us a rate per kiloivatt hour large enmigh to g'tmraniee 
our stockholders a certain per cent on their investment, 
after all expejises have been deducted, including the cut 
the big holding eompames and electric asso da lions J* 
These are forever tell mg yoi* the tvonders of electricai 
equipment, adtfanees made in science, and inducing you to 
buy a lot of electrical conveniences you do not need, and 
if you buy them, on their payment plan, will in many 
cases, cause you to lose your famn for beuig talked wifo 
debt. 

Now, mind yon, the farmers have fo pay in cash for 
electricity as served by the power corporaiiorts, not when 
retutms are received from their crops. That is why the 
famner or rancher clai7ns the power corporations unfair 
and greedy. 

ft tnay be interesting to know that the farmer has 7nany 
other ways of gettmg inforttiation, besides the newspapers 
and 77iagaxmes to wham the power corporations contribute 
heavity in electrical advertising. 

In this age of good roads^ he meets 77tany people paying 
law rates in Canada, Los Angeles, Tacoma, and 7 no.ny 
other places where immicipal ow7ierskip m in ejfecf. He 
also gets a tot of real infor77iation from old time electrical 
workers turned back to the paMures of the farms by the 
power corporations. The old electrical worker was 
scrapped because he was getting a little slower than the 
new, young apprentice being brokeji in by the corpo- 
rations* co7npa7iy-co7ttroUed orga7iizat4ons by means of 
advanced propaga7ida. Atas, that stuff is distasteful to 
their old e77iplcyees who knoiv how to think for themselves. 
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Depressed Vacations Aid Parks’ Recovery 


M any vacfttions will be curtailed 
this yean Waj^e earners on short 
time do not have the money to 
spend on extended trips, hotels, resorts, 
and similar expenKos. Many of us will 
swelter in hot apartments on Sunday 
afternoon and wish for a place where we 
could get a cooling dip without driving 
miles and paying several dollars in i»urk- 
ing and bath house fees at a public 
beach* Or a stretch of shady green- 
sward where we could have a quiet pic- 
nic dinner. All of us feel the netxl of 
getting out of doors in the warm weather 
but all too frequently it is impossible to 
enjoy the healthful sports we like with- 
out paying exorbitant fees. So we join 
the crowds at a refrigerated movie, and 
what might have been a pleasant holiday 
is lost. 

And how we wish that there were 
some kind of a municipal bathing beach 
right in our own city so that our chil- 
dren and we couUl have the advantage of 
stimulating exercise and sunshine, in- 
stead of looking enviously at the ragged 
little urchins who splash in horsetroughs 
and fountains until chased away by the 
police! 

In localities where there are good 
public park facilities, it’s poasible to 
spend a very enjoyable vacation at home 
with hardly greater expense than for the 
gasoline to reach them. But unfortu- 
nately^ too, many of our parks seem to be 
made to look at rather than to be used. 
Sometimes the beauty spots of a city are 
snatched up into private hands before 
the city gets around to think about the 
park problem. In our congested areas 
we need many parka for breathing apota. 
Wide awake unionists might do worse 
than to get into the park moverm-nt* so 
that clean, outdoor air may be among 
the few things the worker and Ills chil- 
dren may get without paying a fee. 

Pcrhjk.pB Hnppy Days Ahead 

Perhaps recreational area^^ such as 
shores and beachefl may in the future 
come under national control, was a possi- 
bility suggested by Director Horace M, 
Albright, of the National Park Service, 
at a meeting held in Washington, D. 
not long ago, by the American Shore and 
Beach Preaer\'ation Association, While 
emphasising that the preservation of 
areas not at present considered national 
in scope should fall within the [province 
of the state or city in which they are 
located, government aid should he sup- 
plied when the state or inunicipality is 
not wealthy enough to develop public 
park areas, he said. 

The difficulty of saving water front 
areas for public use, Director Albright 
pointed out, is because settlement of iwo- 
ple usually follows the shore line, and by 
the time a community becomes beauty 
conscious, the choice beaches, and bits of 
rocky coast line, have usually become 
private property. 

Perhaps you, too, have had the ex- 


Need of nearby shore places 
and outdoor haunts^ suggests 
public reclaiming of much park 
land now in private handSp Some 
cities remember youth and age; 
others not so thoughtfuL 


perience of driving along a lovely sec- 
tion of shore, Just aching to atop for a 
picnic or a swim, but it was all private 
property, dotted with rich homes, closed 
in by fences, placarded with No Parking 
signs! 

Few, indeed, of our cities, even when 
they are located on or near the water, 
have retained any water front park 
areas for the use of their citizens. Eith- 
er private owners have gobbled up the 
beautiful locations for their homes, or in- 
dustries have been permitted to pollute 
the water with waste products. The 
river that runs through a city becomes 
hideous and vile. City governments 
should be made to realize that more im- 
portant than industries, more important 
than a few wealthy men, is the health 
and well being of the mass of citizens. 

Now Haft Labor Mayor 

Minneapolis, Minn*, which now has a 
labor mayor, is an example of what 
intelligent municipal park planning 
can da. Located among several line 
lakes, this city has set aside property 
for not one, hut several, public bathing 
beaches, in different sections of the city. 


with supervised bath houses where only 
a small fee is charged, refreshment 
stands, pavilions, picnic grounds, etc., 
run for the benefit of the common people. 
In the winter time areas are cleared for 
skatiug. Fad] i ties for outdoor exercise 
at almost any season of the year are 
helping to give this city a healthy popu- 
lation, One of the parks of Minneapolis 
has a municipal golf links, with a club- 
house finer than many private clubs. 

In striking contrast to the national 
capital, which, though located on the 
Fotomac River, has no municipal beach, 
is the neighboring city of Richmond, Va. 
Residents of Richmond do not have to 
travel for many dusty miles to enjoy the 
doubtful pleasures of crowded beach re- 
sorts, The city has provided itself with 
a charming series of artificial lakes in 
lovely Byrd Park, one of which is re- 
served for swimming. The fact that this 
is an artificial lake, with a concrete 
basin, makes it possible for the city to 
control the purity of the water in it, the 
depth, and other safety features. Roped- 
oiT shallow areas are provided for those 
who do not know how to swim, while at 
the other side of the beach there is deep 
wuiter and a set of diving boards for 
adepts at the sport. This section is pa- 
trolled by lifeguards in motor boats to 
guard against accidents. Even poor 
folks can go swimming in Richmond. 
Groups of children with nut-brown skins 
attest the fact that the pool is used 
frequently and thoroughly appreciated. 
Those who do not want to pay even the 
nominnl hath house fee may be seen 
walking or driving to the park with their 
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recreation places for the public. Surely 
the government would find this to be a 
good way of utilizing the waste farm 
lands which now are being suffered to 
deteriorate and are one more factor In 
pulling down farm values. 

Aside from the local parks in and 
around cities^ we have the great national 
parks in the west and elsewhere, which 
are proving of greater attraction to the 
vacationist every year. The last two 
years have represented a period of 
unusual development in the national park 
system, according to Director Albright, 
Boundaries have been extended and new 
areas acquired. Scenery unrivaled any- 
w^here in the world may be enjoyed by 
visitors to the parks, he declared. 

“Extraordinary improvements have 
been made in these wilderness play- 
grounds in the last few years/' Mr. Al- 
bright states. New roads have been 
constructed in many of them, opening up 
high country that has been viewed here- 
tofore only by pioneers and mountain 
climbers. New trails have been laid 
out, increasing the pleasures offered by 
horseback riding and hiking. Hotels and 
lodges have perfected accommodations 
that meet the demands of every pocket- 
book. Camp sites have been made gen- 
erally available for those who bring 
their own equipment, 

“The developments have been made in 
response to public interest The system 
comprises 22 parks and 34 monuments. 
The areas are larger by 2fi6,4S6 acres 
now than they were in 1929, the increase 
being from 10,141,440 acres to 10,407,- 
896 acres, 

“Travel figures demonstrate unmis- 
takable public interest in these national 
reservations. Visitors to the parks and 
monuments in 1924 numbered only 
1,670,908, whereas the total for 1930 was 
3,246,656. This is an increase of 94 per 
cent It is quite possible the current 
year will establish a new record, due not 
alone to the ever-increasing use of pri- 
vate automobiles by those entering the 
parks, but to the attractive excursion 
rates offered by the railroads. 

“The following were added to the sys- 
tem: The Great Smoky Mountains Na- 

tional Park in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee; the Carlsbad Caverns National 
Park in New Mexico; the Colonial Na- 
tional Monument in Virginia ; the George 
Washington Birthplace National Monu- 
ment in Virginia, and the Canyon do 
Chelly National Monument in Arizona. 
Authority has also been given to estab- 
lish the Shenandoah National Park In 
Virginia, the Isle Eoyalc National Park 
in Michigan, and the Mammoth Cave 
National Park in Kentucky, when the 
lands, required by law, are turned over 
to the Federal Government. In addition, 
five executive orders and one proclama- 
tjon have been issued withdrawing a 
total of 4,946,765 acres for study to de- 
termine whether the areas are of park 
or monument value, 

“With its general appropriations, the 
National Park Service provides for the 
maintenance of all physical improve- 
ments, construction of buildings, tele- 
phones, telegraph, electric, water, sewer 
(ContimieO on pufito 302) 


bathing suits covered by coats or robes. 
In this case their swim costs nothing but 
the trouble of going there. 

This sort of a pcxd is particularly in- 
teresting, for it might be used in any 
city that has large park areas, where 
natural beaches could not be obtained. 
Where rivers, lakes or oceans simply are 
not to be had, a splendid, clean, safe 
place for bathing can nevertheless be 
made, and in the very heart of the city, 
if existing parks can be utilized and 
pools built 

Denver, Colo,, is another of the cities 
blessed with a municipal bathing beach. 
This is on a small, apparently natural 
lake, within a large city park. P^ine, 
soft sand forms a delightful beach and 
the water* is shallow enough to be safe 
for the chubby paddlers who build sand 
castles at the edge of the shore. 

Of course swimming is not the only 
sport that may be enjoyed in a well- 
planned park- Picnicking, tennis, golf, 


fishing, even strolling in the shade, are 
full of satisfaction for the weary city 
dweller. If, this year, you cannot aflTord 
a vacation trip, it would bo worth while 
to find out just what the parks around 
and near you have to olTer, and if they 
are only sparsely furnished* to do your 
part as a citizen to see that the people 
of your locality are better supplied with 
the mater iais for health and pleasure. 

Rich Source of Gatn 

Since many farms are now reverting 
to the government because taxes have 
not been paid, the suggestion has been 
made that some of this land be developed 
as national forest areas, This should 
be of great benefit. Land that cannot 
be farmed profitably will be enriched by 
trees; soil erosion will be checked, and 
a future lumber crop assured- The great 
national forests of Europe are a source 
of joy and pride to the people; in Amer- 
ica, too, wooded areas might serve as 
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Prolonged Depression Stirs Sluggish Groups 


T |[Fi]RE are about 1^8 clays until 
winter. Whether this brief period 
represents enough time for those in 
juiwer in the United States to organi/*e 
proper relief is yet to be seen. How- 
ever, there are evidences that the coin- 
placency which has marked the last 
months of the severest depression that 
the world has known is disappearing. 
The fact that building Hgures were low- 
er in May than they were in April and 
the fact that there was no seasonal im* 
provement in May over April indicates 
how far wrong were thi- optimiatic 
forecasters of the gradual rise in Uiu 
business curve. It is apimrent that the 
economic system is up against a situa- 
tion serious and dillicult of solution. It 
is no time for empty and futile 
optimism. 

A new aspect of changing attitude lies 
in the marked stress laid on economic 
planning. With this goes an open and 
frank admission that the five-year plan 
of Russia offers a contrast and competi- 
tion which must be faced* Nearly all 
the solutions offered during the present 
montb for handling the situation in 
America hinge directly or indirectly 
upon a planned -economy. The follow- 
ing are the dovelopmenta : 

L A revival of the plan first offered 
by Rev. John A, Ryan, noted economist, 
for an issue of $3,000,IKKJ,000 or more 
in government bonds for new' con- 
struction, 

2. Renew^ed interest in the bill offered 
by Senator La Follette for an industrial 
plan board, 

8, Announcement by the Unite^l 
States Chamber of Commerce that a 


Evidence that present panic is 
not like former depressions at 
last brings business men to study 
causes. Planned economy ap> 
pears from every avenue. 


large committee of business men had 
set up to study ways of retrieving eco- 
nomic prosperity, 

4. The announcement by the National 
Civic P’ederation of an effort to call a 
huge congress of representatives from 
trade assodattons for setting up of a 
10-year plan for America, 

This last marks the most compre- 
hensive of all. 

The call of the National Civic 
Federation went out over the signature 
of James W. Gerard, former ambassador 
to Germany. Mr. Gerard is chairman of 
the Civic Federatiorrs commission 
on industrial inquiry. His call was 
prompted by a letter addressed to him 
by Matthew Woll, acting president. Mr 
Woll has been ulentifkd recently with a 
vigorous campaign against Russia and 
Sovietism. Mr, Woll's letter frankly 
admits the competition that America is 
facing with the Russian planned econ- 
omy and asks that America “meet the 
cold-blooded communistic five-year plan 
with a warm-blooded plan of democratic 
idealism,'' Mr. Woll enumerates the 
following tasks w'hich will appear before 
the pro]}osed conference, if it is ever 
called r 


To determine the annual national hu- 
man requirements in commoditiea and 
setvice for 10 years. 

To detemilne the immediate visible 
supply of required commodities. 

To apportion among the industrial 
divisions their respective tasks of pro- 
duction and handling. 

To determine the available labor 
hours in human terms, on the initial 
basis of the six-hour day and the five- 
day week. 

To determine and apportion the re- 
quired labor hours for the production 
and handling of commodities, to the 
point of consumption. 

To determine the character and ex- 
tent of industrial equipment required, 
and to apportion the task of its design, 
equipment and installation. 

To provide for the immediate and 
continuing distribution of the necesaitiea 
of life among the entire population, us- 
ing all resources of employment, manu- 
facture, eredit and distribution requisite 
to that end. 

To visualize and to realize the distri- 
bution of credit required to make avail- 
able the release of all the labor and 
other forces requisite to the carrying 
out of the balanced program. 

To provide equipment, personnel and 
supplies for education, recreation and 
research. 

To outline legal enactments necessary 
and convenient to remove obstacles and 
to facilitate the operation of such a 
program. 

In the meantime, little is being done 
to set up relief measures for the 
U'lirirlmici] on pti^e 38^1 
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Harvard Professor Predicts Unions Triumph 

By DR. SUMNER H. SUCH TER, Economist 
PtiB!ishcd by arrangement with Harvard Business School Alumni Bulldin 


S trikes and revolts of workers are 
found far back in history but only 
within the last two centuries, and 
especially within the last century, do we 
find wage earners maintaining more or 
less continuous organ i sat ions for the 
purpose of representing them in dealing 
with employers* Trade unions are just 
as much a distinctive feature of modern 
economic society as the corporation or 
the trade association* All over the world 
— in Mexico, Australia, South Africa, 
China, India, as well as in Europe and 
the United States — ^wc find them. Of 
the 70 separate countries in the world, 
associations of wage earners have ob- 
tained some importance in over 50, and 
great importance m over 20* Since 
1897, the number of trade unionists in 
the United States has increased from 
450,000 to approximately 3.000,000, or 
14 per cent of the non-agricuHuriil wage 
earners* The degree of organisation is, 
of course, much greater in some 
branches of industry than in others* In 
building construction, over two-thirda of 
the workers are organized; in manufac- 
turing, about 10 per cent; in mining, 
about one-third; in the transportation 
and public utility industries, somewhat 
more than one-third, 

Philoiophic Background 

To the man in the street, the principal 
function of unions are to raise wages 
and reduce the working day. But this 
conception misses the main significance 
of labor organizations. Primarily they 
are significant because of their relation- 
ship to the government of industry* In 
the early middle ages, sovereignty and 
property were not separated — the own- 
ership of land carried with it many pow- 
ers that have since become functions of 
the state* The gigantic units of modern 
industry appear to be bringing about a 
reversion to the days when the sove- 
reignty was an attribute of property. 
With the ownership of property now 
goes the power to pre.scribe rules which 
affect employees as intimately as do the 
ordinances of the city in which they live, 
rules which prescribe when work shall 
begin, how long the men shall have for 
lunch, when work shall cease, for what 
reasons and how long employees may 
absent themselves without losing their 
Jobs, whether payment shall be by the 
day or by the piece, by whom and for 
what reasons a man may be discharged, 
how promotions and lay-offs shall be 
made* Modern business enterprises, un- 
like feudal lords, do not have their own 
courts, but in their control over dis- 
charge they have a rough ofiuivalent. 
Wage earners have sought, through the 
organization of trade unions, to resist 
the tendency of property to acquire sov- 
ereign or Quasi-sovereign powers. Wher- 
ever trade unions have sprung up, they 
have sought to make shop rules a matter 


“The Significance of Trade 
Unionism^ (Harvard Business 
School AEumtii Bulletin, May 15, 
1931 ) presents a calmly reasoned 
yet pointedly emphatic view, in 
regard to unions, not usually 
taken by erudite men. Wise 
business policy toward unions 
defined. 


of joint dctenninatioii and their admin- 
istration a matter of Joint control. In 
other words, in the place of despotism 
under which the word of the manager is 
final, unionism seeks to introduce the 
principle Lhot decisions ahould be based 
upon rules and that rules should be 
based upon the consent of the governed. 

Undoubtedly the greatest objection to 
labor organizations on the part of man- 
agement is that they itiLerfcirc with effi- 
ciency. To this action there are sev- 
eral answers. One ts that there are 
other things which are no less important 
than efficieney. Among them are secur- 
ity and liberty* Indeed, in view of the 
rapid rate at which wo have been in- 
creasing per capita productivity during 
the last hundred yearn and our failure 
to make progress in the achievement of 
security, it is reasonable to conclude 
that security today is far more impor* 
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tant than efficiency. We could well af- 
ford to exchange some of our efficiency 
for more security* And the same holds 
true for liberty. 

Seeurity lavalu«ble 

Whether or not trade unions interfere 
with efficiency, they are the only means 
by which the workman in the vast enter- 
prises of modem industry can acquire 
liberty and security. They are the only 
way in which he can effectively bargain 
over whether he shall work six days a 
week or five, or whether he shall be paid 
by the piece or by the hour, over wheth- 
er a change in conditions warrants a 
change in his piece rate. Likewise they 
are the only means through which the 
workman can acquire security, through 
which he can prevent the management 
from discharging him whenever it 
wishes. To a substantial extent, secur- 
ity and liberty go together, for liberty is 
partly a result of security. Only when 
men are protected against arbitrary dis- 
charge, dare they to express their aspira- 
tions, ideas, and grievances without 
dread of being heard by the foreman. 
Only through security do they acquire 
oportunity to criticize the management, 
to find fault with the way the plant is 
run, to talk freely about how they think 
it should be run — -in other words, to ex- 
press the same sort of ideas about the 
management of the plant that free citi- 
zens are accustomed to express about 
the government of the country. If these 
things interfere with prod uet ion, the 
answer must be that they are well worth 
the cost* 

Human Vatuei Upheld 

The assertion that trade unions are 
indifferent or hostile to efficiency, raises 
the question; *‘What m efficiency We 
are accustomed to thinking of it m 
terms of money cost. That method of 
production is most efficient which yields 
a given output with the least expendi- 
ture of dollars; that enterprise is most 
efficient which has the lowest money 
costs, l>ade unions are just as much 
interested in decreasing the coats of 
produet ion as are managements* but the 
costs which trade unions seek to reduce 
are the human rather than the money 
costs — the fatigue, the monotony, the 
injuries, the occupational diseases which 
are part of the cost of production* In 
other words, trade unions are just as 
much interested in efficiency os are em* 
ployers, but they measure it by a differ- 
ent test, by human costs rather than by 
money costB* 

From the standpoint of the commun- 
ity, neither the wage earner's nor the 
business man's conception of Induatrial 
efficiency is satisfactory* From the com- 
mu oily's standpoint, efficiency must in- 
clude both low money costs and low hu- 

(Continued on page S8S) 
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What Is Workers’ Education? Asked Anew 


M arius HANSOME, a contributor 
to the Electrical Workers' Jour- 
nal, has written World Workers^ 
Educational Movements,** published last 
month by the Columbia University 
Press. It is a definitive work of nearly 
600 pag^es, presented with intelligence 
and fairness. 

Though no one can find fault vrith Mr. 
Hansome*s learning, the omission from 
this large volume of any reference to 
apprentice education suggests the ques- 
tion, “What Is Workers* Education?” 
Nearly every union in the United States 
carries on apprentice education. Nearly 
every union carries xm some form of 
economic education through the official 
publications of the organization. We 
have been unable to discover any refer- 
ence to these activities in this work of 
Mr. Hansome*s. 

This is a commentary upon the Intel- 
lectuaTs approach to the American la- 
bor movement. One of the reasons that 
the intellectual misses this fact about 
the movement is due to his inability to 
see that the technological development 
of American industry is further along 
than that of any nation in the world. 
The intellectual is familiar with indus- 
trial revolution. He refuses to famil- 
iarize himself with the technological 
revolution. He does not understand 
that the character of American industry 
itself makes the carrying on of technical 
education by the unions imperative, and 
he does not see that this technical edu- 
cation has in it possibilities for wider 
discussion and elucidation of the union*a 
economic problems. Mr. Hansome is no 
different in this regard from other spe- 
cialists in the workers* education field, 
Mr. Hansome regards workers* educa- 
tion purely as a means of a discussion 
of economic and social questions in 
their relationships to the unions, and 
the equipment of the workers* minds to 
meet these economic problems, 

Comprehensive and Complete 

After one has said this about Mr. 
Hansome*s book, there is little need for 
adverse criticism. The book is erudite 
beyond the attainments of most anyone 
else in America. It is written clearly 
and it is an adequate handbook of the 
workers* education movement of the 
world. It contains appendices that throw 
vivid light on some of the practical 
problems of the teacher. 

Though it undertakes to cover the 
whole field of workers* education in 
America, it fails to chronicle that car^ 
ried on by various central labor unions 
during the last 10 years. It lays most 
stress upon the special schools and the 
work of the Workers* Education Bu- 
reau, We believe there is something 
lost in not recording those experiments 
carried on in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Seattle, and other cities during that 
period following the war under the aus- 
pices of the central labor unions them- 


Exhaustive work is published 
by Columbia University Press re- 
viewing the workers' education 
movement throughout the world. 
Work of unions explained in 23 
nations of the world. 


selves. In short, we are afraid that Mr. 
Hansome*s book suffers from an over- 
exuberant regard for education for a 
better social order, as if the assumption 
■were correct that all education that im- 
proves the individual is not for a better 
social order. 

Turning to the more practical aspects 
of the book, the movements in the fol- 
lowing countries are recorded : Aus- 


tralia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, 
France, Finland, Germany, Holland, In- 
dia, Ireland, Japan, Mexico, New Zea- 
land, Norway, Palestine, Russia, Swe- 
den, Switzerland, United States of 
America. 

One of the most constructive chapters 
is Chapter 9, dealing with the problems 
of workers* education. This takes up 
some of the practical questions that 
face every union and every teacher of 
union classes. 


God is to be our Father, yet we are far 
from being fathers to our own children. We 
presume to have insight into divine things, 
and yet we neglect as unworthy of notice 
those human relations which are a key to 
the divine. — Friedrich Froebel. 


ELEVENTH AND H, WASHINGTON^ D. C 
By Eclgsr Hewitt Nye. A Street Scene With Mtiglc In It. 
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Hancock and Paine: A Contrast 

By P y* KING^ Lodge 264, I nicrnational Association of Machinists 


H enry ford declared that 

tory is bank/' Soraettmes one 
cannot help but agree with him; 
it so frequently happens that a broad 
study of history reveals valuations in 
the careers of our famous men which 
are somewhat at variance to what we 
had been allowed to form in school days, 
and too often retained through later 
years. 

The study of Revolutionary dayfi, and 
the lives of thoso who played n leading 
part in its cause and ultimate victory, 
reveal no t%vo characters who have been 
more misjudged than John Hancock 
and Thomas Paine. Tn the mind of 
every boy graduating from school there 
lingers the pteture of John Hancock, the 
man who staked his fortune in the cause 
of the Revolution^ His signature, the 
first of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, is synonymous of daring 
courage, and the term, *'sign your John 
Hancock" signifies evidence of faith in 
standing by one's word. 

Our youth likewise leaves school with 
%^ague recollection of Thomas Paine, as 
one who played some part in the win- 
ning of the Revolution, And in later 
years, if he recalls him at all, his name 
will be clouded with some ignorant and 
unjust epithet, such as "a filthy tittle 
atheist," 

Yet, John Hancock had but alight 
Wright in prrjmoUng the Revolution, or 
of aiding ita victory. And competent 
historians are in accord in ranking the 
name of Paine with Washington, Frank- 
lin and Jefferson, the foremost leaders 
in gaining independence for the Ameri- 
can Colonies, 

A brief review of their life reveals 
the ainguiar judgment that Time has 
formed about their careers, 

John Hancock 

The story is current that the mem- 
bers of the Hancock family had engaged 
a writer to assemble material for a life 
of John Hancock but that after exam- 
ination of some of the material gathered 
they promptly offered the author one 
thousand dollars to desist and make no 
further investtgations. The money was 
said to be paid, and the life abandoned, 
and no biography has since been 
written. 

Clearly there must have been some 
reason- The professional biographer 
must have looked on such a man as 
Hancock with considerable satisfaction, 
and as one to have excellent possibil- 
ities, Here is a poor boy, son of a cler- 
gyiiiar/a widow, who is adopted by an 
uncle, the richest man in hts colony and 
one of the richest men in America, Ho 
is graduated from Harvard, He is sent 
to London to see the world, with in- 
structions preceding him to have ail his 
drafts honored. Two weeks before his 
twenty-sixth birthday he is taken into 


Thoughtful weighing of two 
national heroes by a labor leader 
of long e^tperience and wide 
reading. 


partnership by his uncle. Tn a little 
more than a year after, the uncle dies 
and bequeaths to young Hancock an 
estate of $350,000, the largest business 
in Boston, 

Within a few months the prelimin- 
aries of the Revolution are staged, and 
Hancock starts on that career as a 
"patriot" which has made his name 
known to every generation of school 
children ever since. 

The Revolution starts, and Hancock 
is always in the spot^light. He is 
chairman of committees; b one of the 
two who is denied amnesty in any gen- 
eral pardon issued by the Crown; is 
president of the Provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts: president of the con- 
tinental Congress for more than two 
and a half years; leading signer of the 
Declaration of Independence; first gov- 
ernor of the new state; re-elected ten 
times to that ofilce and treasurer of 
Harvard College for many years, 

W'hat rich material, it would seem, 
for a biographer. And yet his life re- 
mains unwritten. There was no John 
Hancock. Let us try and get behind 
some of his glittering positions and 
offices. 

As head of one of the great merchant 
firms of colonial days, John Hancock 
Company, and as possessor of one of 



the great eolonial fortunes, interest in 
him is soon exhausted upon investiga- 
tion, When the whole world was his 
after his uncle's death there is nothing 
in the record to indicate that he dis- 
played any marked ability or that he 
would have got far had it not been for 
hia lucky family connection, Hancock 
had had no hand in the making of his 
own great fortune. 

Before many years Hancock turned 
over the conduct of the busineaa to a 
trusted clerk and paid little attention 
to it. Owing in part to the troubled 
times and in part to his own ostenta- 
tious extravagance* his inherited for- 
tune was later considerably diminiahed. 
His business career is a trail leading 
into the scrub wood of mediocrity 
blessed with cash. 

For Hancock to express his opinion 
boldly about the Stamp Act was merely 
to be carried with the tide, and called 
for no great courage. Many who were 
afterward Loyalists expressed them- 
selves as bitterly. And urhen news came 
of the repeal of the Act even the royal 
governor joined in the rejoicing, while- 
Hancock set out two pipes of Madeira 
In front of his house for the populace 
to drink, a characteristic action. 

The episode of the seizure of his 
sloop "Liberty" had also done much to 
increase his popularity with the people. 
It has ofien been said that Hancock vras 
a smuggler. Of course he was. Every 
Boston merchant had been for a genera- 
tion or more, ever since the passage of 
the Molasses Act, Tvhich if it had been 
observed would have ruined the eco- 
nomic life of New England, That act 
had been passed by Parliament upon 
the insistent urging of the West Indian 
sugar colonies, which were more im- 
portant than the New England ones, but 
once passed* it was overlooked. New 
England merchants could smuggle under 
it with less scaring of their consciences 
or fear of authority than is now the re- 
sult of a violation of the Volstead Act. 

The duties on wines and other articles 
of later date, however, were not pro- 
hibitive, and the ethics of smuggling to 
avoid paying them becomes much more 
involved. Some merchants smuggled and 
others did not, Hancock did, and it 
was a cargo of madeira that he was 
smuggling when he came into collision 
with the authorities. 

If the people were heartily tired of 
taxes and duties, so was the British 
government of having its laws set at 
naught. Libels were brought against 
Hancock to the aggregate sum of about 
$500*000, or nearly half again the 
value of his whole fortune, John 
Adams was engaged for the defense and 
based his argument on the popular but 
illogical and impractical theory that 
Hancock was not guilty w'hen he broke 
the law in the making of which he had 
(CnatiDaeO on psEe 3S21 
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Wage Policy Many hundrecb of cuts m wages have been 
Failure instituted since the first of the year. Osten- 

sibly these cuts have been instituted in order 
to improve business. But business hasn’t improved. May was 
a dreary month. June w’as had. One would conclude that if 
wagc*cutting is such a sure cure for what ails business, as 
bankers declare^ it would have begun to show its health- 
giving power before this. 

As a matter of fact, it is not a cure; neither is it an aid. 
It is a deterrent to business. Not a single economic reason 
•has been produced for wage-cutting. Wage-cutters have 
moved out of a spirit of brute force, not reason. 

[--et us review the situation. First and foremost, labor was 
forced to bear the burden of the depression in unemployment — 
a total wage-loss running into billions. Then labor was forced 
to make great sacrifices in keeping the unemployed, in going 
on part-time jobs; in sharing wages; in actual contributions 
toward relief. Then the cost of living took a slight drop, 
and this was used as an excuse for cuts. But the cost of living 
is measured by obsolete standards set up 12 years ago. before 
many modern conveniences had become necessities. Finally, 
bankers said that wages must be cut in order to lower total 
costs of doing business. Then it was discovered that, dye 
to the mechanised character of industry, the labor bill had 
greatly shrunk — to the degree that a 10 per cent cut in wages 
registered only a two per cent cut in total costs. In short, 
the final argument crumbled as did the other. 

The real reason — behind the mask — for cutting wages is 
to protect profits. It is an effort to make labor pay for the 
depression. This reason, by its very character, could not be 
pushed forward toward the public. It must be hidden in a 
mass of excuses. But the wage-cutters fail to see that profits 
tomorrow depend upon high purchasing power today. 


About Face The movement for a debt moratorium is 
probably the most important happening in 
international affairs since the World War. It is too early to 
measure its full significance. Yet it must not be supposed 
that it does not vitally affect the American labor movement, 
and every man and tvoman who earn their daily bread. 

It should be noted that the action of President Hoover fol- 
lowed closely the arrival of Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
in England. Though Mr. Mellon disdaimed all allusions to 


himself as personal ambassador, it must not be supposed that 
he went to Europe blind, deaf and dumb. What occurred 
behind closed doors is nobody’s business, yet the German com- 
mission’s visit to England preceded Mr. Mellon by only a few 
days. It has been an open secret for months among the well- 
informed that Germany has been on the verge of civil war. 
A people without hope is an irritable people. A debt-burdened 
people is a people without hope. Germany has been trembling 
on the brink of either fasdsm or communism— neither desir- 
able from an American point of view. Civil war in Germany, 
wirh a chance of the fire spreading to other debt-ridden coun- 
tries. means but one thing^ — further dislocation of business, 
intensification of the depression, frozen assets in American 
banks, more bank failures, more suffering at home, and more 
unrest. Make no mistake about it, it was a terrific force that 
drove Mr, Hoover to leap beyond his accustomed conserva- 
tism, to a policy that is for him an innovation. 

The proposal of the President to postpone debt payments 
for a ycaj has bearing on policies at home. It flies in the 
face of republicanism, and of American philosophy. 

First, it indicates that what happens abroad is vcr\' impor- 
tant to the United Stares, We do not live the isolated life 
we fancy we live. 

Second, it indicates that something can be done about the 
depression* The philosophy of doing nothing, of letting the 
economic system automatically heal itself, is deader than a 
last year’s bird’s nest. Business men will now begin to talk 
about a "managed” recovery. 

History is being made fast and furiously. 


Plain Mr, Paul Clapp, managing director, National 

Speaking Electrical Light Association, — says the Electri- 
cal World- 

purged utilities to take definite and aggressive 
action in all localities against the attacks, mis- 
statements, partial truths and sometimes palpa- 
ble lies launched against them. He 
training of rmployets (italics OUrs) as part of 
this construction work and outlined work on 
the 1 1 educational pamphlets for employees 
that w'ill aid in this training.” 

This is no doubt considered a stroke of genius on the part 
of Mr. Clapp, but even we know that it is stupid makeshift 
unworthy of an industry that is making great technological 
advances. 

The problem of public relations, which caused the power 
leaders such heartburnings at Atlantic City, is really a problem 
in labor relations — to that extent, Mr. Clapp is right. But 
it is not a question of feeding 1 1 educational pamphlets, like 
so many pills, to the employees; it is rather a question of 
reforming the whole structure of employee relations. 

For example, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, and the Cana- 
dian National, do not have any problem in public relations. 
Their chiefs do not run round circles in an undignified way, 
making violent protestations of innocence. They do not have 
to. They have 150,000 tongues of loyal workmen to proclaim 
their virtue. The public is aware that if a public utility 
treats its employees fairly, the assumption is, it treats the 
public fairly. This is axiomatic. 
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Lowest In May this Journal discussed the effect 

Responsible oi the “low bidder law** upon building 
Bidder standards* We showed that it tended to de- 

grade material standards, and that even if it 
did not, it degraded wage standards, which in turn drives 
workmanship to a degraded position. 

Pertinent* therefore, is tin's brilliant discussion of the same 
problem from the Construction Digest, Pittsburgh, Pa., an 
employer's publication i 

"Federal law and the la%vs of the 48 states may lack agree- 
ment on many subjects, but on one thing they agree, 

" 'All conireirfs for pnhlk ivorks, stippiles and eguipmeni 
shall hr awarded to the lowest responsible bidder/ 

“Such language will be found in practically all legislation 
authorizing the expenditure of public moneys for such 
purposes, 

“Determining the lowest bidder is a matter of mathematics. 
“Determining the low'est RESPONSIBLE bidder is a 
much more involved problem, 

“In our opinion a responsible bidder is one whose estimates 
are always intelligent and justified by experience, who has 
sufficient capital to carry on any contract he might be awarded 
and %vhose reputation for work well done has been established 
over a period of years, cither as a contractor or as superin- 
tendent for another contractor. 

“It is time that those cliarged with the prosecution of 
public construction write a new definition of the word ‘respon- 
sible* for the courts to pass on, 

“As a starter let them assume that no matter how much 
capital a contractor may have in his business, he is not 
^responsible^ if a breakdown of his bid reveals unit costs that 
neither he nor anyone else can justify in the light of experience 
or architectural or engineering knowledge. 

“Even though the practice of awarding contracts to lowest 
bidders may save money for the taxpayers, where continued, 
it tends to bring about unsound conditions in the construction 
and construction materials industry* 

“Price-cutters are wagc<utters and force others to become 
wage<utters. 

“Price-cutters make no profit and prevent others from 
making profits* 

“Labor and business must both enjoy a profit* Denied this 
legitimate return, the community and state in which they live 
and do business, eventually will pay the penalty of having 
nourished an ‘irresponsible* citizenry* 

“A monument in Fame's Hall awaits that public official 
who will write a new definition of the word ‘responsible* 
that T-vill be adopted in all courts in all commonwealths," 


Public Works The publication by the Social Action 
Plan Outlined Department, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference of “Permanent Preventatives 
of Unemployment” serves to fix credit for the suggestion of 
a $3,000,000,000 bond issue for public works* This book is 
a record of a conference held in Washington In January, 1931. 
At that time Rev. John A. Ryan, said : 

“How shall the state provide employment? The concen- 


tration and increase of public workers in a period of depres- 
sion have for many years been among the standard remedies 
proposed by economists* In December, 1928, Governor Brew- 
ster, of Maine, recommended an elaborate program of this 
sort, and the public was given to understand that it repre- 
sented tile view's of Prcsidenr-clca Hoover. Last June the 
President w^as requested to exercise his influence on behalf of 
a bond issue of $3,000,000,000 for road building* He declined 
to do so. No adequate action along this line has been taken 
by Congress, The much advertised increase in the federal 
outlay for public works in 1 930 amounted to only $4,000,000, 
The national administration has taken great satisfaction in 
declaring that the amount available for federal construction 
work during this year will be $450,000,000 more than was 
spent in the year 1928* This additional appropriation is, 
how'ever, utterly insufficient to provide jobs either directly or 
indirectly for our 5,000,000 unemployed*” 

It is understood that Father Ryan had made this proposal 
at an earlier regional conference in the middle west. The 
effort of a publisher of daily newspapers to appear the author 
of this plan seems a little out of place. 


Rebels and We have said little in recent months atnuit the 
Robots machine and unemployment. For one reason, 

machine unemployment is now obscured by 
that induced by panic conditions* Tlie spectacle of 6,000,000 
men “w^aiting for something to turn up” so absorbs the mind, 
so engages the sympatliies that one has little time to trace 
causes. But it is apparent no less that one of the contributory 
causes to the present disastrous situation is machine production. 
That is why none of us has a right to expect an easy solution. 
Let ail the glowing prophets of returned prosperity coo all 
they want to about that dawm which they think is breaking 
at the horizon *s rim. Still alas I the jobless will be with us. 

That is the reason it is not a w'aste of time to “advertise” 
unemployment. Something very fundamental must be done 
to this best of all possible economic systems, before every man 
w'ho w^ants to work and is able to work, can find a Job. 

But WT believe that education of all those who work is going 
on rapidly. Five years ago Americans had not heard about 
“technological unemployment”, today they know it as a 
sinister spectre— a black shadotv on a fair land. Even office 
girls know it in some guise, 

A salesman for automatic machinery used in offices said 
to us the other day, “Say, this talk about machinery stealing 
jobs is sure influencing my business. When 1 go into an office 
— the looks I get from those girls* If looks w^ere daggers, 
w^ell! I just wouldn't be here, that's all.” 

This dramatizes the situation clearly. Jobs are more than 
jobs. They are subsistence — lifc^thc will to exist, with all 
that means to youth— joy, love, the desire for self-expression* 
Now men can not sit calmly down, and see their bread, their 
happiness, their hopes taken away by a robot. 

We shall hear more of such stories of antagonism betw'een 
humans and robots. 

There is little doubt that the enthusiasm manifested in 
evcr>' direction for economic planning is motivated by the hope 
that by planning, machine unemployment can be beaten. 
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WOMAN 


WORK 


WHEN THE CUPBOARD IS BARE 


W E'VE all become fikeptical over 
optimistic propheciei. Roger W. 
Babson, the distinguished econo- 
mist and statistician, sa^^s the slump has 
passed its worst point. We would like 
to believe him, William Green ^ of the 
A, F, of L„ points out that we are in 
a perilous position, in the third year of 
the depression, with a winter approach- 
ing which is likely to be unparalleled in 
misery for the unemployed and their 
families, unless adequate relief can be 
organized at once, 

A man being without a job. In most 
cases, means being totally without an 
income. Sometimes other members of 
the family are pressed into service, 
wives secure poorly paid stop-gups in 
laundry, shop or factory, if possible, 
older children leave school and take 
whatever work may be found, and some- 
how the rent and grocery money is 
scraped together. Wage scales for un- 
skilled female labor have taken a tre- 
mendous drop; this sort of work never 
was very well paid and now the wages 
offered range, it is reported, ns low as 
$4 a week. Women made desperate by 
need at home are in no position to hoUl 
out for decent pay. There are too many 
blood-sucking employers who will take 
advantage of such a situation. 

In spite of the sacrifices of wife and 
children, the income is far from ade- 
quate for the fatnily'a needs. And the 
man, who has apent years in learning 
his skilled trade, working with his fel- 
lows to build up an organization and a 
comfortable wage, must ait helpless 
while hla home crumbles. 

Heartbreaking Diiintegration 

Accumulated savings of years melt 
away; then credit cannot be maintained; 
relaUves grow tired of helping, and fur- 
niture and personal possessions must be 
sold. The family drags along on its un- 
happy way, breaking down one by one 
the standards, comforts and securities 
built up in many careful years, like a 
man who has to break up hta household 
goods and throw them into the fire to 
keep from freezing. That Is the demor- 
alizing part of unemployment. Treas- 
ures which were purchased so dearly 
must be sacrificed so cheaply. It is hard 
to maintain moral standards when living 
standards go. 

Every disappointment, rebuff or slight 
a man suffers In his vain search for 
work is an assault upon his character. 
A man who can't support his family 
loses faith in his personal worth. No 
wonder we have so many suicides, so 


By ■ WORKEirS WIFE 

many men breaking loose from home, 
riding "the blinds" across the country 
and back in a desperate, hopeless 
pilgrimage. 

And the wife? Prolonged unemploy- 
ment leadfl to heartbreak for her. Even 
the most patient of women cannot stand 
the strain forever. She knows that her 
husband is in an inordinately sensitive 
frame of mind, brooding over his failure 
to provide the good things she is used 
to; she knows it’s not his fault, work 
simply isn’t to be found, yet under her 
burden of worry and fear, is it possible 
for her always to he sure that he is not 
to blame? What if he goes off in search 
of work, finds nothing, and is ashamed 
to write or return? What if she has to 
appeal to relatives for aid. go quarter 
herself and her children upon a reluc- 
tant and crowded household, while her 
husband wanders. Heaven knows where? 
Supposing that he does come back, that 
he is able to establish a home again, can 
the mutual respect of earlier years ever 
be re-established? 

Changed Attitude — Think Heaven* I 

Luckily we are changing many of our 
old ideas — being forced to change them, 
in a hurry, too. There is not enough 
work for every man who wants it. not 
nearly enough at present. Men find 
themselves out of a job simply because 
they are unlucky, not because they are 
lazy, shiftless, or unintelligent. The 
man out of a job does not need to he 
ashamed of himself any more than the 
man who catches pneumonia. It is no 
longer a disgrace for a raarned woman 
to work — 'When hy doing so she proves 
herself to be a creature of indomitable 
courage and unselfishness. The people 
who talk about firing married women so 
men could have jobs should first think 
of establishing a national limit on the 
income each family could properly re- 
ceive. Few if any married women work 
for the fun of it. They are on the job 
to try to boost the family income up to 
a decent living standard. 

America has been a fast-moving, slow- 
thinking country. We have been so busy 
working, expanding, making money that 
we haven’t had time to think. Now we’re 
thinking. And what a flood of theories, 
prophecies and plana I Half-baked, hys- 
terical plans, many of them, but we are 
gradually sifting them and finding the 
truth. 

The bankers who tried to put over 
the idea that profiteering labor, with its 
"high" wages, was holding back a re- 
vival of business, have pretty thoroughly 


showed themselves to be wrong* It is 
true that they have been able to force 
some wage cuts, but the wage-cutting 
idea has been received with such abhor- 
rence by the public that reductions gen- 
erally have to be made in a furtive, 
concealed manner. This is a moral vic- 
tory, at least. And who b to know how 
many more employerB would have seized 
upon the wage-cutting idea with whoops 
of joy, if it had not been for their fear 
of public indignation? The same applies 
to organized labor. Many employers, 
bankers, and so-called captains of Indus- 
try no doubt would like to '‘smash the 
unions". But organized labor has so 
strongly entrenched itself with the pub- 
lic that direct attacks are powerfully 
resented. 

The “brains" of the country, we hope, 
arc doing as Mr. Coolldgo advised, and 
taking a nice, long vacation this sum- 
mer. giving themselves a good rest. The 
work they have done during the depres- 
sion has proved a series of astonishing 
boomerangs. Prophedes and panaceas 
advocated by high authorities havai 
proved so conspicuously wrong. It is 
time they stopped to examine labor's 
program. That includes: 

Higher wages. 

Shorter hours. 

Economic planning. 

Co-operative management 
A fair provision for unemployment 
relief. 

A larger share of goods for those who 
produce them* 

If the depression lasts, labor may see 
its position justified* We ought to get 
something out of this period of misery, 
fear and tears. We are paying for it 
Here is an instance, not extreme, but 
typical of what happens to the family 
when the breadwinner Is out of a job. 
This was a family of six. man, wife, 
and four children. Although never very 
prosperous, they were able to live in a 
decent way. maintain health, and keep 
the children In school. All their savings 
were going into the purchase of a home* 
The man. a building tradesman, was 
thrown out of work through no fault 
of his own. Another baby was on the 
way* And a burden of debt accumu- 
lated. Payments on the home could not 
be made. The children grew shabby and 
lean. The wife tried to keep a stiff 
upper lip but she worried unbearably. 
And the man. who bad heart trouble, 
fretted himself almost into madness be- 
fore a friend rescued him and found 
him a job. 

(CoatlauGd OD page S8T) 
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EVERYDAY 


SCIENCE 


Non-ifinammjiblc Non-polnotiaui nefrlir^rant 
to Cool llomen 

The recent development of a refri^rant 
known chemically aa diehloTo-difluoro me- 
thane promifea to contribute R-rently to- 
ward safety in autonmtid refrigeration. 
This compoum! li non-inftnmmable» and is 
also practically non-toxie. 

In n study of the toxity and possible det- 
riment to health from inhaling vapors of 
this compound, the United States Bureau of 
Afinea has found that dogs, monkeys, and 
guinea pigs suffer no deloterious effects 
after being exposed to air containing as 
much as 20 per cent of this vapor for seven 
or eight hours daily over a period of sev- 
eral weeks. Each day during the exposure 
the dogs and monkeys appeared to experi- 
ence sensations of alcoholic intoxication, 
but they became normal In a minute or two 
after the exposure and ate heartily. This 
sensation was also experienced by persons 
wbo breathed the gas; they also recovered 
in a minute or two without subsequent 
nausea or beadache. The exceedingly high 
concentration* used In these experiroenU 
would be practically unattainable even in 
small kitchenettes in homes. 

The amount of dichloro-dilluoro methane 
In air which would be required to cause 
death after several hours exposure is about 
300 to hOO times greater than the least toxic 
of the present day refrigerants. This com- 
pound also has possibility of wide use in 
cooling air for public buildings, perhaps in 
the near future for cooling the air of 
homes. 

New process Increases Product Inn of 
Carbon Black 400 Per Cent 

The production of carbon black, which is 
used principally in the manufacture of 
printers* ink and rubber articles, is made 
from natural gas. The process which ha^^ 
been generally used has been one involving 
the incomplete combustion of the gas by 
restricting the amount of oxygon mixing 
with the dame. This causes a smoky hre 
which is projected against steel plates on 
which the unbumed carbon in the smoke is 
deposited and scraped off at regular inter- 
vals; this carbon being the carbon black of 
commerce. 

Theoretically, l,0fK0 cubic feet of natural 
gas should contain SB pounds of carbon 
black, but the method above referred to 
produces on an average only about U 
pounds of black. Attempts have been made 
in the past to increase the amount of carbon 
black but have resulted In a lower quality. 

Experiments carried out by the Bureau 
of Mines, however, now give promise of an 
increased yield of more than 400 per cent. 
The new method consists of passing natural 
gas through a bed of burning coke. The 
coke is first fanned to incandescence by sub- 
jecting it to a draft of forced air. The 
natural gas Is then passed through the 
glowing coke and ^*craeked** so as to release 
the various materials which are held In 
suspension in the ga*. Another advantage 
of this new process, In addition to the 
greatly increased yield of carbon black, is 
that hydrogen may also be recovered and 
used in the manufacture of motor fuel, lub- 
ricating oils, ammonia, nitrates for fcr« 
tilixer, etc 


Geographic Center of Electric Production 
In IllinoU 

The center of electric production in the 
United States i* naturally fairly close to 
the population center, and likewise has 
been moving during the past few years, al- 
though not In exactly the same direction 
as the drift of the population center. 

In 1912 the center of electric production, 
as measured by the output of power plants 
in kilowatt hours, wa* on the Indiana Illi- 
nois boundary line, about 3& miles north of 
Danville, 111. During the next 15 years It 
moved a total of BE miles to the louthwesi, 
until in 1928 it reached iU westernmost point 
about seven miles northwest of Champaign, 
111. In 1929 It turned eastward and moved 
nine miles south ami 5ve miles east, so that 
It now is approximately five miles due 
south of Champaign. 

The center of population, according to the 
last computation, la located somewhat to 
the east of this point. In south western In- 
diana. while the center of manufacture la 
still farther east, in the western part of 
Ohio. One reason why the center of elec- 
tric production is west of both (he center 
of population and the center of manufac- 
ture Is the great demand for electrical 
power in irrigation on the Pacific Coast and 
the very general use of electricity on these 
farms, where water must be pumped 
electrically. 

Approximately 76 per cent of the water 
power resources of the United States are 
located west of the MiBiisslppi River, where 
only one-quarter of the demand for elec- 
tricat power exists. It Is shown by the 
production of electricity in 1929 that the 
demand for electrical power Is growing 
faster in the cast and south than in the 
north and west, and also that the propor- 
tion east of the Mississippi TUver is increas- 
ing. Steam power must be relied upon al 
the present time to produce between 50 and 
55 per cent of the total electrical power 
used In the United States, and as time goes 
on, this proportion must be increased be- 
cause the geographic location of unde- 
veloped water powers renders their develop- 
ment, in many cases, ynadvisabte. 

20,099,090 Telephones In United Slates 

On September 20, 1929, the total number 
of telephones In use In the United States 
was 20,000,000, n gain of 948,000 over the 
Home date in 1928, 

Of this total, 16,191,000 are In the Bell 
System, os eompored with 14,252,090 the 
year previous. 

Practically all of the 20,009,900 telepbonei 
are capable of fnlerconnecilon, only 140,000 
being so located that interconnection with 
the main system ts Impossible. This Is a 
reduction of 5,000 over the previous year. 

The number of central oiHros In the Bell 
System has Increased from 5,211 to 5,325, 

At the present time there are 26 com- 
panies in the Belt System and 8,342 other 
companies, or a grand total of 8,357 com- 
panies operating 20,000,000 telcphonoi. In 
addition to these companies there are tome 
30,600 private telephone lines connecting 
with the Bell system, the telephones of which 
are Included in the foregoing. 

Of the 20,000.000 telephones, 3,744,000 are 
served from dial system central offices. 


England II aa 1,850,000 Telephones 

According to Telephony* at the end of 
1929 there were approximately lp360|000 
telephones in use In the government-owned 
systems in England. This system connects 
with the United States by means of wire- 
less telephone and with practienHy all of 
the countries in Europe, either by radio 
or submarine cable. During the year radio 
telephony has been also established between 
England and Australia. 

The Prime Bliniater of England is said 
to be the only personage who can at all 
1 1 met demand and get the exclusive use of 
a telephotie line. Even the King has given 
up his private line between Sandringham 
and Buckingham Palace, and uses an ordi- 
nary trunk line when he desires to tele- 
phone* although he is given priority over 
other callers at such times. 

Bhip-to-shore telephony from England has 
not yet become an actuality although ex- 
periments are being conducted and it ii 
expected that such a service will be in use 
during 1930. 

Londen and Berlin are using a telephoto 
service over telegraph wires at the present 
time, Service was Initiated by the British 
post master sending his picture to the Ger- 
man Minister of Post and receiving one of 
the German Minister in return. This serv- 
ice will soon be available to the public 
through any postoffice in England for trans- 
mitting photos, pictures, drawings* docu- 
ments or manuscripts to and from Germany. 

During the war a secret submarine cable 
was laid across the English Channel* and 
it is now proposed to use this cable for 
telephone service between the Channel 
Islands and the mainland, as it posses close 
to the northern coast of Guernsey, It is 
believed that by tapping ibis cable at the 
nearest point, It should be possible to ea- 
tabllsb direct telephone communication be- 
tween England and the Channel Islands at 
a reasonable cost 

Incineration of BubbUh and Garbage 
Gaining in Popular Favor 

The Installation of modem Incineration 
plants for the treatment of rubbish and 
garbage by municipalities has gained to a 
marked degree in recent years, the chief 
purpose being the Improvement in the 
health conditions of the community as well 
as the appearance of the immediate vicinity 
of the city. These large public installa- 
tions have given an Impetus to the installa- 
tion of small units in homes* whereby all 
household rubbish* papers and garbage can 
be incinerated at small cost and at a mini- 
mum of effort. 

Many gas-ffred incinerators, capable of 
taking care of all waste materials other 
than glass or metal* are being installed in 
new as well as old homes. These incin- 
erators are fitted with a gas-burner con- 
trolled by a time mechanism* Rubbish and 
garbage is placed in the burning eompart- 
ment* the timing device set for any desired 
period, from one to five minutes* a turn of 
the valve ignites the gas, and after com- 
bustion is fully esiablished the gas is auto- 
matically shut off and the process of in- 
cineration continued until all the material 
is consumed. 

Incineration not only reduces the fire 
hasard* but adds immeasurably to the 
cleanliness and healthfulness of the home. 
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NexV Winter 



^ In July, a man has to eat, but the sun can warm him. 
Park benches or the green earth may be his bed. 

* ♦ * 

^ But in November, to hunger can be added cold, snow, 
mists and frozen turf — which may quickly bring disease and 
death. Expenses mount. Winter exacts more physical 
stamina, and greater financial outlay. 

* * * 

^ The winter of 1931-1932 may well go down as the most 
disastrous in the history of America. The swing of business 
is still downward — despite denials. Six million men idle in 
July, may be 8,000,000 in November. 

* * * 

^ Municipal funds for relief are exhausted. Money raised 
by welfare organizations is inadequate to meet jobless needs. 

♦ * * 

^ It is well to see these painful facts now — in July rather 
than in November. It is well to face — while there is yet time 
— these brutal facts. 

» * * 

^ Unionists can do something. ( 1 ) They can continue as 
they have in the past to co-operate with each other. (2) 
They can bring pressure now upon responsible public offi- 
cials, city, state, and nation, to organize to meet the most 
disastrous winter of American history. 

^ jj. 

C Relief is a community matter. Organized society has 
produced the jobless, it should take care of them. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE HINTS 


Electricnl Machinery Teata 

The followiinj tests are practical toats 
used by electrical workers at the Jobs where 
the motor is located or in the repair shop 
where the motor is sent for repairs: 

Split-circuit Lamp or Teat Lamp. The so- 
called split-circuit lamp is a handy part of 
an electrical worker^s kit. The split-circuit 
lamp is quite similar to an ordinary exten- 
sion lamp cord and plug, with the exception 
that one side of the line from the plug to 
the socket is open to provide test wires. 

When it becomes necessary to make a 
teat the circuit is plugged into the nearest 
socket and the wires of the open side are 
used as test leads. When a coil being tested 
has an open circuit the split lamp circuit 
will not light. When the coil is all right 
the lamp will light. 

The numher of ways in which this lamp 
may be used is unlimited. Some of the 
most common ways are as follows: 

1, Locating coils with open circuits. 

2, Locating open commutator circuits. 

3, Locating grounded machine circuits. 

4k Locating short circuits, 

5, Locating burnt fuses, 

6, Locating open circuits in starters. 

7, Locating open circuits in instruments. 

8, Locating reversed armature coils, 

9, Locating reversed phase connections. 

10, Locating transformer connections, 

The Voltmeter 

All of the Jobs listed for a split-lamp cir- 
cuit may be done In a more accurate man- 
ner with a voltmeter. The split-lamp cir- 
cuit indicates a clear circuit by a flash of 
the lamp. The voltmeter indicates a clear 
circuit by a voltage reading on the volt- 
meter dial. 

The Magneto 

The magneto is a valuable testing device 
especially if It Is a high resistance machine. 
The magneto will also cover the range of 
work lilted for the split-lamp circuit. The 
magneto indicates n clear circuit by a ring 
of the magneto bell, A failure to secure a 
ring indicates an open circuit. At times 
when a very high resistance circuit Is being 
tested the magneto will not ring through a 
clear circuit. In a cate of this kind a volt- 
meter with the proper voltage should be 
used. 

What a Magneto la 

A magneto is a device for generating 
electricity by electro -magnetic induction 
produced in a field of n permanent magnet, 
A magneto consists essentially of a perma- 
nent magnet and an armature. The mag- 
net generates a magnetic field even when at 
rest. The armature is a coil of conducting 
wire rotating in the field of the inductor. 
On an automobilei magnetos are extensively 
used for firing the gaseous mixture. The 
testing magneto operates in a similar man- 
ner to the magneto telephone, namely » by 
turning a hand crank to do the generating. 

Floor Chisel 

A hexagonal steel har chisel with a two- 
inch point is a handy tool. The chisel 
should be 18 inches long for the proper 
leverage. This chisel is valuable for old 
house work in removing floors or base- 
boards. 


Adjustable Speed Motor 

An adjustable speed motor is a shunt 
wound motor in which the speed can be 
varied gradually over a considerable range, 
but when once adjusted remains practically 
constant, unaffected by variations in load; 
for example, a motor designed for a consid- 
erablo range in speed by variation in field 
strength. There is no alternating current 
motor which will accomplish this without 
elaborate control apparatus, 

Preeem'iixg Tools 

On power house work or largo building 
construction tools in tool chests are dam- 
aged by dampness which causes rust. By 
covering the best tools with a coat of 
petroleum bought in the *‘5 and 10 cent^' 
store and wrapping these tools in a news- 
paper rusting is prevented and the mechan- 
ic’s smiling disposition is saved. 

Simple Test Instrument 

A simple teat device is a watch case re- 
ceiver in series with two dry cells. Bhoo- 
stats, telephones and other pieces of equip- 
ment can be tested with this set. When a 
circuit is continuous a click can be heard 
in the receiver; when it is open the dick 
IB miasing. 

Air Space for Rheostats 

In mounting rheostats it is desirable to 
provide an air apace in back of the rheo- 
stat. Wherever the original equipment 
does not provide for this rheostat it can be 
provided for as follows: Select four split 
knob bases or single wire cleat bases of the 
right sire to take the rheostat and mount 
the rheostat upon these hasea aelected* 

Potential Tratiaformera 

The potential transformer works on the 
same principle as any power or lighting 
transformer but its capacity is very small 
and its ratio of transformation h much 
more accurate. The object of this trans- 
former is to reduce a high tension voltage 
to a low value so that it can be used in the 
instrument direct. 

Hooking Fish Wires 

In booking fish wires in difllcult places 
caused by bad bends in a conduit run^ the 
following method will be found valuable. 
On the head of one wire fasten three small 
chain links. Shove this wire into the con- 
duit as far as it will go. From the other 
end shove in the other fish wire with a good 
hook end. It la a simple Job to book the 
chain links and then pull this fish wire 
through from outlet to outlet, A jittle 
soapstone on the fish wire aids its prog- 
ress on difficult conduit runs. 

Starting Compensator Teste 

The important tests for compensators 
cover grounds, contacts, height and condi- 
tions of oil and proper working of its over- 
load and no voltage release. No special 
tests are required, but careful and frequent 
inspection a are recommended. 

What to Inspect: Height of oil in tank; 

condition of oil; auxiliary circuit; loose 
con tacts ; gro u n d a ; he ati n g. 


Split- Phase Motors 

Split-phase motors are light duty, single- 
phaie motors made in aizea from one-twen- 
tieth to one-fourth horsepower and de- 
aigned for operating the numerous motor- 
driven appliances used on lighting circuits. 
The term split phase is used because the 
aingle-phase current is divided into two 
separate windings and starts the motor on 
the same principle as that of a two-phase 
motor. As the motor approaches approxi- 
mately 76 per cent of full speed, the circuit 
to the starting winding (one of the two 
starter windings) is opened by a centrif- 
ugal switch which has no rubbing contacts. 
The winding remaining in the circuit (op- 
erating winding) alone operates the motor 
after it has once been started. The rotor Is 
of the standard squirrel cage construction 
with no external connection. 

Fixture Hanecre* Notei 

Pull socket chain comes in handy in pull- 
ing wires through irregular curved fixture 
arms. The weight and flexibility of the 
chain allow it to be moved around sharp 
turns pulling a fine wire or pieco of fishing 
line after it. With the fishing lino through 
the arm wires are drawn through by using 
one to pull the other through. 

Gas Cap Solder Ladle 

A gas cap used to cap gas pipes makes an 
excellent solder ladle to solder fixture wires 
in close places where the possibility of 
smoking a ceiling is great, A handle can be 
put onto the cap making an excellent flex- 
ible ladle. 

Magneto Testing 

A high-resistance, 6 0,0 00-ohm magneto 
gives a good test for fixture testing. A 
number of firms just use the split lamp cir- 
cuit on a 110-volt line, A good test with a 
magneto will pay in the end. 

Offset W^rench 

An offset wrench of t he alligator type 
makes a handy ceiling fixture and bracket 
wrench. The offset allows good hand move- 
ment in using the wrench and prevents the 
hand from marking the sidewall or ceiling. 

CoiiiJnuoua Flame Torches 

The continuous flame, alcohol torches, un- 
less well constructed to prevent boiling 
over, are dangerous to use. They are dan- 
gerous, first, because of burn hazard to the 
electrical worker and, secend, they are 
dangerous as a fire hazard to the place they 
are used. It is well to look into the prac- 
tical operation of a torch of this kind be- 
fore you buy. In other words, investigate 
before you invest. 

Totally Encloaed Motor 

A totally encloiod motor has no openings 
for ventilation. The electrical parts of 
these motors are enclosed In a practically 
air tight casing. Such motors are used 
where acid or caustic fumes, heavy dusts or 
other material might In Jura the electrical 
parts of the motor or clog the ventilating 
passages and air gap. They are used also 
where there is danger of overheated wind- 
ing igniting explosive fumes, combustible 
material or inflammable dust. 
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RADIO 


HOW YOU CAN BECOME A LOOKER-IN 

»y AI.’STIN C. LliSCAlUtOL'KA, Mrnilier I. R. B., Utmlxir A. I. B. E. 


WKiEe the hroadcatt recaiTer may 
tune in the ieunil accompanimentj. a 
televUien receiver and radio visor brinf 
in picltires. 

T ITAT there are tekviflion programa now 
on the air is evident from a casual 
reading of the radio programs published 
in leading newsp«|ier», Wlmi is more, sev- 
eral of the television programs arc accom- 
panied by synehroniKed sound provided by an 
asaodated transmitter operating dlher on 
broadcast wave longtho or on short waves* 
Hence the timdy auestiont flow can telc- 
viston programs and their sound accompani- 
ment be enjoyed in the average home? 

The sound acrompaniment will be con- 
sidered first, since it can be readily disposed 
of. In several Instrmces the television sta- 
tions operate in conjunction with standard 
broadcasting sUtlons, in which event the 
usual broadcast receiver may be employed in 
the conventional manner. It la simpty a mat- 
ter of noting the broadcasting station that la 
handlitig the desired synchronised sound sig- 
nals, and tuning In on that station. 

Other television stations ore operating with 
short-wave sound broadcast transmitters, in 
which event a special short-wave receiver 
may be necessary. If the short-wave slguule 
are above ISO meters. It is usually possible to 
pick them up with the usual broadcast re-^ 
ceiver at the very bottom of the tuning scale. 
Otherwise, a short-wnvo rceoiver or ehort- 
wave adapter is necessary. 

So much for the sound accompaniment, 
which is essential to the full enjoyment of 
present -day television programs since the 
pictorial detail Is still Insuffldent to provide 
the necessary entertainment value. 

How to Find Rungc 

As for the television signals themselves, 
there are several considerations with regard 
to proper reception. First of all, two main 
pieces of equipment are required: The tele- 
vision receiver, whereby to tune In the sig- 
nals, and the *Vadiovlior,'* which converts 
the amplified elgnali Into animated pictures. 
Secondly, it is necessary to determine in ad- 
vance whether one la located within range of 
a television station. This consideration Is 
rather dIfScult to determine, since television 
transmitters, employing short waves, have a 
decidedly uncertain service range. On tho 
one hand, the service range may be limited to 
25 miles In the case of a transmlUer located 
in a crowded metropolitan area, while an- 
other transmitter In the open country may 
have a range of many hundred miles. 

Station W3XK, some mx miles of Wash- 
ington, D, C,, for instance, supplies regular 
programs to lookers-in oeattered throughout 
the eastern half of the country. Station 
waxen, in Now York City, hns a rather un- 
certain range although covering the metro- 
politan area most effedively, A third con- 
sideration ia the matter of synchronixlng 
radloviaot with transmitter. If the receiving 
end enjoya the same common a, c, power sys- 
tem as the transmitting station, the problem 


is automatically solved since synchronised 
motors are employed. If different power sys- 
tems are employed, then synchronisation 
may be handled manually or by means of 
supplcmentttry equipment for synchronising 
by means of the signal Itaoif. 

The tolevision rccoivor should bo cspednl* 
ly deiiguod for this purpose, llcrotoforo, the 
tisunl short-wave icccivcr with a regenerative 
detector was considered satlsfaclory for tho 
purpose, but then the remainder of the tele- 
vision technic was so crude that still another 
drawback made little or no dilTerence in the 
results. Today, with the studio pick-up, 
ampUher and transmitter developed to high 
standards for the transmission of half-tone 
pictures, a crude tdovision receiver ilmpty 
wlH not do except for the crudest ot pic- 
tures, especially black-and-white or silhou- 
ette pictures, 

Kol Static, Bui Checkerboard Patterna 

It is easy to understand why regeneration 
Is undesirable In telovlaion reception. A re- 
generative detector is usually pushed to the 
limit in building up weak signals. In aural 
reception, the distortion la not so noticeable, 
since the thrill of receiving distant signals 
overshadows alt other matUrs, In visual 
reception, however, the eye Is far more 
critical of diatorlion. As regeneration U 

pushed to the limit, the tuning becomes 
sharper and iiharper, resulting in ths clipping 
of side bands so essential for pictorial de- 
tail. With sharpened tuning, the pictures 
soon lose their half-tone detail and become 
mere sUhoiinttes, Also, if regeneration U 


pushed to the osdllating point, a checker- 
board pattern forma over the pictures. 

To make up for the signal- building proper- 
ties of the regenerative detector which Is now 
discarded, it is necessary to employ ample 
tuned radio-freiiueiicy amplification, followed 
by a non-regenerativo dotcctor and rasls- 
tunco-coupled audio amplidcatian. It will be 
noted that tranaformer-eoupled audio anipUli* 
cation cannot be employed, because of the in- 
ability of transformers to handle a sufllcient- 
ly wide range of frequencies. Usually three 
stages of resistance-coupled amplification are 
emplnypil, terminating in Q power stage em- 
ploying the — 45 type power tube so ms to 
have enough power to operate the neon 
lamp of the radiovisor- 

Several types of television receivers are 
now ovaliuble, providing the necessary dis- 
tortionless characteristicB with ample out- 
put for brilliant pictures. These receivers 
are of^ered in kit form for ready assembly 
and wiring, and In ready- to-use form. In 
view of the intricate dclalta that have had to 
be worked out in developing satiafaetory tele- 
viaion receivers, it will hardly pay to attempt 
building a receiver from nondescript coin- 
ponentfl. 

As for the radiovisor, there fa a consider- 
able choice of equipment. A kit of matched 
parts, ready to assemble and wire, may be 
purchased. It it but the work of a few hours 
to assemble the usual radiovisor kit. A 
stripped model may be purchased if appear- 
ance of the equipment meana little or nothing 
to the buyer. The stripped model has the 
advantage of lending itself to changes and 
additions from lime to time in keeping with 
(Couthiued on page 389) 
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ON EVERY JOB 




Lauffhs tiTC mcarcfs tkit ffu&ss jobs 

are «flar<5e, /Jiit eome on, i/ow jokt^ntor^, 

itond u$ d fttiv hugha — tkty don^t eont any- 
thiny and ihty Mp a hi, 

ProiMiriincIa 

Two Mew York brokers were bound for 
luncheon, nnd In crosainR Broadway noticed 
an open tnanhole. Surrounding it was the 
usual iron fence, with the painted notice 
"Men at Work^ Maiurally curious, and with 
time to spare in conse^ruence of the dull 
markets, one started over to see what waa 
going on, His companion, whose business 
had been none too good for the morning, 
pointed an accusing 5ngcr at the sign, and 
with all the cynicism he could mtister, laidi 
"Don’t pay any attention to that sort of 
junk. It's Just Hoover propaganda." 

* * « 

Reapers and Weepers 

They, the reapers of our toils; 

What right have they to horde the spoils 
That we produce by sweat and blood? 

Have we no right to life and food? 

What cards have the miaera in this gome 
That make the honest players aeem lame ? 
Arc there not any handa to call 
While they merely bluff nnd stall? 

Simple are we who are weeping. 

Who do all sowing and little reaping. 

Who do not select those for whom we vote. 
We, whose faces after election are smote. 

Maybe we would like to pull a Hip van 
Winkle 

And get away from money's tinkle 

Then come back 100 yeani from now 

To sec what mule w'ill be pulling the plow. 

Lerov R. Pope, 

L. U. No. frlO. 

• • • 

Muntn^i fargift our roadera-^f 

ore onv- //ere'* a s«/eefed recipe from **A 
Poor SoHbo*» Wife", of L* U, No, 35B, 

To Make a Union Man 

Whni does It take to make a union man? 
A good mechanic, ono that can give or take 
a slam. Who treats hls fellow men an be 
would like to be treated in this fair land. 
One who will saeHfice to help a Brother in 
distresa— or one who's nil self in times of 
stress? Who buys union made goods until 
others are cheaper, and then eases bis con- 
sceince by saying to himself, “Enough of 
this, I can buy the wife a new dress"? 

DE 

Is be a good mechanic, so steady, dependable, 
and full of vest, that when be gives, he 
gives hU best. Is willing to sacrifice time 
and money, too, that a Brother as well as 
himself can have his regular stew, and a 
bite of bread and potatoes, too: always gets 
labeled goods, and thitiks of others first in- 
stead of last, will work with might and main, 
to keep a Brother out of the rain. Instead 
of a grouchy grumbler, is happy, every day 
the same. 


Maatcraort nnd AiiS Click seem fo hir i« the 
mmo md tiitimiian, and we hope Abo can 
ck&er John up if we bring them togelker, 

Ho|>e 

Fate may have dealt me n crushing blow, 
And my ship on the rocks may have 
landed; 

But with hope nnd courage HI defeat any 
foe. 

And overcome obstactes single-handed. 

In my darkest moments of sorrow and grief. 

Hope hat been my greatest aid. 

It helped to beat, soothe and bring relief. 
And with Ita presence, caused gloom to 
fade. 

It Is hope that keeps my spirits up 
When everything seems to go the wrong 
way. 

With its rays Itll guide me over the top, 
To see the dawning of a brighter day! 

Abk GLTCK, 

Local Union No. S, 

New York City. 

* * * 

Our Time Clock 
The time clock's in the corner 
Mid card racks wide and high: 

Whore every worker's number 
Is right before hls eye. 

To ring In every morning, 

Ring out when getting through; 

And keep* infernally moving 
That** all it's made to do. 

A stately clock from our town 
Just like a spirit sllrred; 

When cards kept dropping down 
To time the feltowa spurred. 

It* black hands are moving yet 
And round the dial rolled: 

An easy task when rightly set. 

All the creeping hour* tolled. 

But I miii it since the day 
My heart and hand It stirred; 

A chime that sounded far away 
And nobody said one word. 

,IoiiN F. Masterbon, 

L. U, No, 39. 

• • a 

A professor was once accosted by a dirty 
little bootblack. "Shine your shoes, air?" 

The professor was disgusted by the dirt 
on the lad's face. "I don't want a shine, 
my lad," he said, "but If youll go and wash 
your face. I'll give you sixpence.** 

"Righto, guv'nor," replied the boy, as he 
made his way to a neighboring fountain. 
Soon he returned, looking much cleaner, 
'*WeU, my boy," said the professor, "you 
have earned your sixpence." 

"1 don’t want your sixpence, guv'nor," re- 
plied the boy, you 'ang on to it and get 
your *alr cut," 

• 1 « 

In answer to a question "Can you give a 
sentence With the word 'notwithstanding'?" 
a small boy replied: "Daddy** britches are 
all glavy at the back; notwithstanding,"^ 
The Outhok, 


Dear Editor: 

I seldom let a day go by, 

Without a verse or a rhyme; 

1 cannot tell Just how or why, 

They keep coming all the time. 

There ta perfection in wiring, 

There's perfection in poems, too: 

Y'ou will understand my meaning. 

If you cheek the syllables through. 

Et^genue HsNDBtCE, 

L. U. No, 7, 
Springfield, Mafi. 

Changing — Meter* vs. Metres 

Note— Every verse s change of metre. 

Afi a helper I had to learn, 

To do my wiring neater; 

To do everything in its turn. 

And sometimes change a meter. 

Now you will see this poetry 
Has several kind* of metre; 

This metric time — or mennured rhymes 
I will change and make It sweeter. 

Once I wired a plug in a Indy's room, 

There I smelled the scent of a good perfume; 
She had everything an elf could wi*h, 

And I found some candy In a dish; 

I ate it all — nnd left this note— 

Finned on tho wall — here's what 1 wrote: 

"Pleaae do not think this li a Joke 
About anything handy; 

I do not drink, nor do 1 smoke. 

But 1 do like candy;" 

One day she bought an electric clock 
And then aha sent for me: 

While hooking it up I got a shock 
Of electricity. 

One autumn day she went away 
And bought a great big heater; 

Then 'twna not atrnnge, for her new range, 
She called mo to change her meter. 

* * ■ 

The Journeyman 

It's great to travel through life's road, 

In a luxurious Packard "eight"; 

Then you can relieve your hack of that load 
And feel that your standing ts first rats. 

But if you must trudge along by foot. 

Make the best of your trip; 

Learn to avoid any thorn and root 
And let no obstacle make you slip. 

It's great to travel from job to job (yeah?) 

And keep that ot' bag a-roUIn*, 

But it*3 still better to stay on the job, 
"Know your onions" and be true to your 
caJlin'. 

If ytmr boss "shows you the gste" 

Don't worry I kid, it's all in the game; 

So don't sigh and bemoan your fate — 
You’re a journeyman and must live up to 
your name! 

Abb Guce, 

L, 0. No, S, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Martin T. Joyce, L. U, No. 103, 
Passes 

Th« Mass^, Labor Nr:wB for 

JiiJiE is kad thiB say a6out the paseinff^ 
the life UTid deeds, and tha eharaeier of 
Martin T, Joifce, a member of arj^antza* 
tion IBOS. 

The Church of the Sacred Heart at Allan - 
tic, where services were held over the re- 
mains of the late Martin T. Joyce, 
packed to the doors on Wednesday morn- 
intf, and hundreds of trade unionists and 
friendi from all parts of the state accom- 
panied the remains to St. Joseph's Ceme- 
tery at West Roxbury, where the body was 
interred. 

Delegations representing the state branch, 
A* F» of L., of which be had been secretary- 
treasurer and legislative agent for nearly 
a ciuarter of a century; the Bosiun CeuLral 
Labor Union, of which he had been a former 
president; Electrical Workers' 103 of Boston, 
of which he hud been a member since 1905* 
and tho Cambridge Lodge of Elko, wore 
present in largo numbers, and the many and 
beautiful floral tributes, these including one 
from Governor Ely, signified the esteem in 
which he hnEl hcen hnlri during his long nml 
faithful service in the trade union movement. 

Martin T. Joyce, had he lived until July 
2S, would have been 55 years old. Taking 
his lessons from his step-brother, the late 
Dennis D. iJriHcoU, who for many years was 
one of the heat-known trade unionists in 
the country, ‘^Marty,” as he was known, be- 
came a member and immediately active as 
Hoon as he became a journeyman member 
of Electrical Workers' Local No, 103, of 
Boston. 

While Dennis Driscoll was secretary of 
the state branch, “Marty” was his assisiaiiL, 
and when the former relinquished his ot!lce 
to accept I he office of penal commissioner, 
the younger brother stepped into his shoes, 
and at the time of his death had been secro 
tary- treasurer of the organiJiation for 22 
years, and legislative agent for six years. 

Several years ago, he suffered a shock 
which, while impairing his health, did not, 
however, prevent him from carrying on his 
activittes until about six months ago, when 
he was compelled to quit because of a 
severe case of diabetes, which caused him 
much suffering until taken by death last 
Monday. 

Few trade unionists in Massachusetts were 
as well known as was Martin T. Joyce, 
Serving in the capacity of secretary -treas- 
urer of the slate branch for 22 years, 
brought him in close contact with thousands 
of trade unionists in ail parts of the state, 
and his ofTtcc in Boston was the mecua for 
visiting labor men, especially during legis- 
lative sessions which brought many of these 
to attend legislative hearings or for other 
reasons. 

Everywhere, he was highly respected for 
his consistency ns a trade unionist and as 
an assiduous worker for the cause of labor, 
Ha was courteous and obliging and even 
during tho pimt few years, while a sulTcrer 
from paralysis, he retnined those faculties 
which made him exceedingly popular and 
regarded by all as one whose entire life 


READ 

Pleasant story of the Higgins 
family, by L. U, No, 212. 

Progress in Baton Rouge, by L. U. 
No. 995, 

A wage cut gesture, by L, U, No* 
435, 

A clash in Chattanooga, by L- U, 
No* 175* 

How employers defeat labor bills, 
by L* U* No* 427* 

Oklahoma City (intshed beautiful 
job, by L* U* No* 1141. 

How men act in time of depres- 
sion, by L* U* No* 28, 

An unusually fine lot of letters* 
The old pep is visible despite 
unemployment. We are 
proud of these* 


and energies had been dedicated to tho 
CRII 0 C of organized labor. 

In Boston, where he was best known, Mr. 
Joyce gained Urst prominence in the labor 
movement when he waa elected to the presi- 
dency of the Central Labor Union* but threo 
years after becoming active in the move- 
ment. and was the youngest man over elected 
to that office* A year later he was elected 
to represent that organization at the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, held in Minneapolis in 1905, and in 
19011 Electrical Workers* Local No. 103 sent 
him to Chicago as delegate to the convention 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers* 
After leaving school at an early age, Mr, 
Joyce was apprenticed to a tailor, but shortly 
after took up electrical work with the Boston 
Elevated. After serving his apprenticeship, 
he became a member of Local No. 103* with 
which union he was prominently identified 
until his death* 

Mr. Joyce was married to Catherine Anno 
McDonald in 1916, who, with a son, William, 
aged 13, are left to mourn his death, 

A high mass of requiem was celebrated at 
Joseph’s rhiirrh in .‘\llantin, and as the 
body was carried down the main aisle, dele- 
gations representing labor, fraternal and 
social organizations stood with bowed heads 
until the allnr was reached* 

Ten nephews* these including Daniel, Tim- 
othy and John DTtscoll, sons of the late 
Dennis D* Driscoll; Charles and Joseph Riley, 
Martin W., Albert, Leo, Paul and Arthur 
Joyce, were bearers* 

Among those who attended the funeral 
were: Members of the state branch execu- 
tive board, these including President James 
T. Moriarty* Acting SecreLary and Lejgia- 
lative Agent Robert C. Watt, and Vice Presi- 
dents Charles F* Sweeney, Fitchburg; John 
F* Gatelee, Springfield; Michael J. 0*llalre, 
Boston: J- Arthur Moriarty, BoBton; Her* 
man Koster, Cambridge; C* Eugene Sweeney. 
Brockton; Nathan 5idd, president, and 
Harry Grages, secretary, Boston C* L. U* 
Charles D. Kvaveney, Lynn, vice president, 
and Walter Kenefick, Springfield, organizer, 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Werkers: 
Michael Hines, business agent, BottlerB and 
Drivers, Boston; Frank Fenton, former 


president, Boston C* L* U.; John Smith* for- 
mer vice president. Brotherhood of Elect rical 
Workers; John Carroll, Building Tradoa 
t'ouncil; John J. Kearney, busineas agent, 
Cooks and Waiters' Union; Joseph A* Parks, 
8tate Industrial Accident Board. 

John Meade, Department of Labor and 
Industries; Miss Geraldine Murphy, private 
secretary to Mr. Joyce; Miss Veronica Lynch, 
private secretary to General SweeLaer; Mina 
Bertha Zepf, secretary. Garment Workers, 
all of Boston; E. M. McEachern and IL 8* 
Strivers, Electrical Workers* Local No* 103, 
of Boston; Henry Tierney, Connecticut State 
Association of Electrical Workers, New 
Haven* 

Acting Mayor Joseph McGrath, who rep- 
resented the city of Bastmi; Attorney Fred 
W. Mansfield, Boston; P* Harry Jennings, 
organizer, Teamstera and ChaufTeurs' Inter- 
national Union; Waller J* Burke, superin- 
tendent of wires, Boston* 

Worcester unions were represented by 
President Bennett F. Gordon of the Central 
Labor Union; Samuel J. Donnelly* business 
agent. Electrical W'orkera Local No. 90; 
Freeman M. Saltus, editor, “The Labor 
News/* and Charles Estabrook* electrician 
at the Telegram-Gazette, and his son. Wal- 
ter* who are members of Local No* 06, Elec- 
Irical Workers, and George II. Miller, of 
Local No. 06, connected with tho statistical 
department of the State Department of 
Labor. 


L, U* NO. 1, ST. LOUiS, MO* 

Editor: 

The depression is the big problem that is 
facing the entire world at the present time 
and there seems no limit as to its origin* 
The average man in trying to interpret its 
cause is chasing rainbows, while the ignor- 
ant man has no posaible basis in arguing the 
question. Even our college professors have 
hazarded opinions as evanescent as mist. 
Are we to believe that it is the result of 
too much credit, or the tromandoua debt in 
which we find ourselves at present* or is it 
our failure in politics or the aftermath of 
the war? After all everyone seems to be 
gupsBing at aoraething they know very little, 
if anything* about. 

We are living in the o^achlne age* We 
continue manufacturing, scheming and seek- 
ing into the mysterious realms of imagina- 
tive problems in search of more inventions. 
And the machinery in which we fiind ex- 
pression seems to be our undoing. It re- 
minds me of a story i read when 1 was 
quite small, which told ivhy the sea is salty. 
The machine was one which needed only to 
have a wish put to it and li would grind 
out a continuous stream of salt. It was put 
nbuiird ship to bo taken to some foreign 
country that the sale of salt might be world 
wide. In crossing the ocean the machine 
kept grinding out salt and soon the ship 
could hold no more. In a fit of panic the 
crew threw the machine, still grinding out 
salt, overboard. That is why, the story 
claims, the sea is salty. 

We are aB aware that our ship la loaded 
to the very guards oruf about to alnk- Yet 
wo, like the owner of the suit machine, fail 
to sense the real cause for the disaster and, 
instead of regulating the output of our 
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ELECTRIC QUAIL HATCHERY AT THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR GROUNDS, 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 


We are indebted to Mr, Ralph Bradford, director of conservation for the State of Illinoia, for the pictures 
pertaining to this article, and to Mr* Stephen Hair, superintendent of this hatchery department The electric 
equipment used in this installation is the Coleman system of Richmond, Va., who have a patent on all equipment 

used. 



At the left is a gemral of 

the 7$ electric brooders, each 
brooder is equipped vnth a Cole- 
man Heater, and are thermostat- 
ically controlled, as the tempera- 
ture the same at all times. 


Left — A general view of brooder , 
with removable top^ 


Right — The brooder from the open 
end. Qtiail near the feed, water 
and shelter kouee. 


Mr* Stephen Hair, the superintendent of this department, informed the writer that this quail hatchery was 
the second one of its kind installed in the United States and Canada* 

The Haenig Electric Co., of Springfield, 111., had the contract for installing the electric work. Brother Eus^ 
sell Hawkins, our worthy president, had supervision of the work* 

All work performed on this hatchery was done by union labor* 


Herman R* Armbruster* 
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Inbors, are th rowing the machinery over- 
board. That is the fix we are in at the 
present time, W© have the machinet but 
not the brains to control it, 

Robert B. Miller. 

L, U. NO. 7* SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Editor: 

Well, this is my first anniversary as a 
scribe for Lck*» 1 N©, 7, anil 1 can hardly 
really how the time flies, but if 1 have to 
say 90 myself, 1 think I have done real 
good to be able to send in 11 of 12 copies 
to the Journal in the last year. 

We sure extend our heartfelt sympathy to 
Local No. 103 for the loss of Brother Martin 
T, Joyce* for it sure must be hard for Brother 
Goody after writing in the June issue how 
Brother Joyce was coming along so nicely 
to now have to write in the July laHue how 
ho has pesaed away. All the building trades 
in New England will miss one good friend 
in Brother Joyce* I can well recall when 
Brother Keneflck and Brother Ainley were 
our dologates to the state convention and 
made their report on the floor of our meet- 
ing used to spotik highly of the wonderful 
work being don© by Brother Joyce down in 
Boston, It does seem hard at these times 
when labor needs all the ablcbodicd union 
men they can get to lose some. It must 
have been a hard blow, the loss of Vice 
Proaident Wilson* but still our worthy 
President seems to be bolding on and going 
strong. If be could only give some of the 
boys some information on how he does it. 
As he said* we want fighters today* and we 
sure are being hit, for men that will give 
their all for labor. This must be remembered, 
Aa I *aa notking* our Brother Organiser 
Kenefick* who was op to so© us at our last 
meeting and gave us some good talk and ex- 
plained to us tome of the changes President 
Broach had installed in our new by-laws, 
he sure looked in the pink of comlitioti, nlc© 
red cheeks and all sunburn, but 1 noticed 
the old bair was turning gray and we all 
know that you don*t get gray hair from sit- 
ting home reading a newapapor, I know 
Brother Kenefick long enough to know when 
he secs all of these membera from the dif- 
ferent locals walking the bricks and he 
cannot do anything for them* h© sure feela 
it a lot more than many men realise. We 
know he ia working hard for the interest 
of ntl Brothers In his jurisdiction* 

We will all hope and pray that we will 
have Brother Kenefick with us for a long 
time to come, for it seems it is always the 
time when they talk of good men is when 
they are dead, so lel^s talk about them while 
they are with us to help cheer them along 
and make them feel they are not working 
in vain. 

Broth Qt Muixareet. 


L* U. NO. 1 1* ALBANY, TROY AND 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y, 

Editor: 

Local Union No. II sends lU first letter 
to the Worker, 

Local Union No. 11 has been formed 
through the merger of Local Union No. 140, 
Local Union No. 392 and LiOcsl Union No. 
690 of Schenectady, Troy and Albany, N. Y., 
respectively. Our new official staff com- 
prises members of all three local unions. 

The officers chosen are: President, Harry 

Wincgnrd: vice president* L, Perrigo; re- 
cording secretory* Frank W; Cummings; 
financial secretary, 1. Seymour Scott; freas- 
urcr* William Rynn, 

The Executive Board members are: John 
G. Johnson, chairmnn; David L. Bailey* sec- 


retary; Myron C. Lansing, A. H. Dettbarn, 

W. B. Waters, Fred Bchm; Herbert Bennett* 
business manager; asiiilnnts, Charles Dick- 
son* i. S. Scott* Fronk W. Cummings. 

Out business office is at 23 South Pearl 
Streat* Albany, N. V., and Brothers* U you 
come to Albany or the jurisdiction of Local 
Union No. U to do any work, it will be 
to your own interests to call on the buai* 
neis manager. 

Local Union No. 11, Albany* N. Y.* was 
formed through merger for the good of the 
service as we will any. At our first meet- 
ing in Albany in April, tbu Brothers of the 
thrae cities bad a little get together. Many 
of the boys are acquainted with one anothur 
and had not met far some time and had an 
opportunity to get roacquainted. So far 
everything is harmonious and we hope to 
keep it so. 

Every thing ia to bu carried on in a 
iitrictly business manner and the buslneafl 
manager and his assLfltnnts are out for 10§ 
per cent of the work and have made the 
start* (W© must take core of the atnall jobs 
as wall M the big jobs, ni President Bronch 
snys, 40 per cent of the work is the amall 
work that is slipping away from Ufl.) All 
the work 1 h not up to the business manager 
and hts assisUnts; all the Brothers must 
cn- operate. No Brother will be exposed if 
he calls up the busineaa manager and re- 
ports any discrepandcs. H© will be glad 
to bear from you and will thank you, as 
he it a bear for work and! h© wants to keep 
hii aide© busy* too. 

There It a way to eliminate the handy 
man who U helping himself to a portion of 
that 40 per cent and wc must eliminate him. 
He gradually creeps along and gets those 
maintenance jobs for a meager salary and 
eventually* when there is a good aised con- 
struction job, he, with the aid of an tngl- 
neer or one who Is further advanced In ih© 
game, carries on, W© can eliminste those 
men by licensing the journeyman* Some 
may disagree with me* but it is the surest 
way to keep Handy Andy away- The doc- 
tor* the lawyer* the dentist and even Ih© 
real ©state man is protected by a licens©. 

It ii a subject I will tnke up more fully in 
our Later issues. If w© were protected by a 
license we would still ho holding the 40 per 
cent. When we look back on lost opportu- 
nities and figure wbnt we lost, then we 
reuBso we have been negligent and very 
much Hi>, 

There Is no work hero to amount to much 
as the depression is stIU with us. Some of 
the boys get a couple of days, some none . 
and some may be a little more fortunate. 
As President Hoover anld before the eon 
vention of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce that "Wo afo now in our econ- 
omy period," He must say something to 
pleas© those big men assembled. But the 
speoch ivat broadcasted and million i heard 
it. Our former president, Calvin CooUdge, 
also preached economy. He preached it and 
President Hoover practiced it. He vetoed 
appropriations amounting to hundreds of 
milUnna of dollars which would h«v© re- 
lieved the depre^ion somewhat, as much of 
It W99 ship construction and postoffice build- 
ing appropriations. 

Well, w© will have to hope for better 
times* but we can help ourselves by keeping 
our ©yes and ears open and reporting any 
Irregularities to the business manager and 
you will get action. 

Brother Roberta and I were appointed as 
pres© S 4 fcretaiics and t am writing this let- 
ter on my own initiative* with apologies to 
Brother Roberu* aa we have not been able 
to gel together. I want the Brothers to 
know we are atill aUve. 

John J. Sheehan, 


L. U, NO. 28* BALTIMORE* MD, 

Editor: 

After reading through a number of th© 
letters in the correspondence »c?etion wc*re 
of the opinion that the theme song for this 
uiutith ahould bo, *‘Arotmd Which Corner 
Should B© Prosperity I" Th© cartoon in the 
June issue greatly aids in illustrating this 
idea. Apparently the deprcaalon ia still 
depressing wire patchers* nationally and in- 
temationalty. Locally we*ro atiU in lb© 
trough or stump as we're also at a loss as 
to the location of that now famous comer. 

Th© relief committee, organised for the 
purpose of aiding needy and destitute 
Brothers, still la functioning In th© same 
commendabte manner that made it the 
source of much favorable comment. This 
committee, of course, is an emergency meas- 
ure and was cronted just for this purpose. 
This body Is grontly handicapped by tho fact 
that those working neglect to make their 
contributions as they agreed to do. Funds 
naturolly are very limited ond* as a result* 
the handicap Is very great in attempting to 
do very much good. The net result of lb© 
delinquent Brothers' acta wore such that tb© 
committee was forced to restrict the funds 
solely to merely keeping body and soul to- 
gether. Such is the consideration shown by 
the Brother working towards the unem- 
ployed members. Selfishness once again to 
the front, proving once again that regard- 
less of oaths, vows, taws, etc.* that trait Is 
permitted to assert itself. The fact that 
these Brgtheri are members of an organi- 
sation whose chief aim and object is altru- 
istie In Its purposes doesn't seem to worry 
them in th© least. That old feeling of "let 
Georg© do it" seems to prevail amongst 
those who have plenty, A truly aorry spec* 
tacle for a labor organization. Her© we 
find rampant that picture of greed, selfish- 
ness, and cruelty that w©'rc supposed to 
condemn In a ©eriain class of employers, 
Uow in the world can anyone expect any 
better qualities In those w© condemn when 
w© ouroelvca are guilty of the same acts? 

Once again w© wish to greatly commend th© 
committee in the way they conduct their 
business* in a very dignified and ©flic lent 
manner. No on© is made to foel that he 
suffers in loss of pride when ho appears for 
aid. On© la actually made to feel perfectly 
at ease. His plea is politely listened to and 
Hid is offered without In tho least making on© 
feel that h© hns left all his pride outside. 
Her© Is the perfect manner In which to aid 
a needy Brother without making him feel 
he is an object of charity. 

The above few paragraphs bring to mind 
the letter Bi other Wnples of Local 292 wrote 
for the May Isttie* He seems to hnv© hit 
th© nail aqua rely on th© head. He writes 
that everything is now on a business basis. 
Members are merely members because forced 
to be so by various rules and regulations. 
The old-time spirit of he1pfulne.is and fra- 
ternalism is alt gone. Yea^ it is sad, but 
true. 

We noticed where Brother Roy Loff, as- 
sistant business manager of Buffalo local, 
managed the bowling team In a very sue- 
cGSsfat contest. We are very glad to hear 
again of and about Brother Leff. We also 
have a couple of bowling teomi which have 
done excellent work, as shown by the fact 
that we have a couple of trophies in our 
possession, won by these teams. 

We wish to send our regards to Brother 
ttoy Leffr who may remember the scribe 
who worked with him on a camp Job her© 
back in about 1918 or 1919, with quite a 
number of Ih© Buffalo boys. 

Brother BIlHe Griffin of IaicsI 488 asks 
about other ball teams In the L B. E. W. 
W© wish to assure him that Local 28 has a 
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team in the Jldil in the Building Trades 
League. Last year this team did aame very 
good work. This year still remains to be 
seen. We are confident the boys will try 
to repeat the good work done last year. 
Yei, Bill, you'll read elsewhere in this Jet- 
ter that we alao have a few bowlers In 
addition* There are a few sportsmen in our 
midst who indulge in the art of hshing. 
Their chief fault Is that they never succeed 
in landing the big ones, as for some reason 
they always slip away. 

Wo read the remarkable account of the 
experiences of the Kansas local with a 
municipally owned power plant. It im- 
pressed us and fascinated us tremendously* 
Hero U a concrote example of what a pub- 
licly owned project, well managed, can do 
for employees as well as the public. Here 
we have the almost unbelievable fact that 
$l,0d0,0(l0 was taken out of earnings and 
used for improvemenla to tide over employ- 
ees in trying times* Taxes wore greatly re- 
duced as a result of on ml tigs from the power 
plant. An abundance of power Is to be had 
at vary cheap rales, making it very desir- 
able to use etectridty in every domestic and 
housebold need. 

Labor is very fairly treated and peace 
reigns supreme In this power plant; in fact, 
wages and condlUons are much better than 
in the privately owned plants. The public 
is fairly considered and rates and service 
aro within real reason, A truly ideal con- 
dition, brought about by genuine govern- 
ment ownership. May this Idea continue to 
spread. What a boon to man kind 1 What 
a godsend to the worker and the hard- 
pressed public! Let's have more govern- 
ment ownership* 

The whereabouts of George Twigg, who 
worked in our jurisdiction in 1930, is de- 
sired by Brother £d Garmatz. Drop a line 
to the boy; he seems to miss you greatly, 
George* K. S. Roseha^n. 


L* U* NO* 65, BUTTE, MONT* 
Editor: 

Several years ago this local authorized 
me to offer a letter to these pages at any 
time in its behalf, not as a duly elected 
press artist, but merely as a scrub-anLdub 
reporter. Evidently the regular key- 
pounder got peeved or has taken to the 
brush to do a hideout from the “depresHton/' 
as Local No* 65 has not been represented 
in these columns since big money took a 
nose-dive to bank vaults, box cars filled 
with Jobless mechanics and the U* S. Farm 
Board made super-paupers of the southern 
cotton "campers." Ai this time Butte has 
its share of jobless, who speak no less than 
30 diatecU, while they sip at least that 
many varieties of beverages — guaranteed to 
be "tlckerfied." Butte as she is. Is Butte aa 
she was and probably always will be in 
many respects, except that prosperity — 
"just around the corner" — lags and wages 
differ, though but slightly. Most of the 
old-time boomers used to light In Butte 
frequently, it being the cream of the pick- 
ings IS to 20 years ago, when "|S for 8" 
was at least a pass or two in the eve- 
ning's crap gams. Well, I recall that In 
those days a lot of the boys In all direc- 
tioni from Butte in alt statf- did plenty 
of electrical work at "$2*50 for 6- — maybe 
10," The rub Is that a goodly number of 
those old $2.50-per burgs now bonst $S-$10 
and some more for eight hours' work, while 
Butto is not Bt> fur removed from ita old 
rut, A comparatively bad showing. Indeed, 
and one which we are not proud of in view 
of the fact that you don't park on a job in 
the old town without a card, i. e., Etectri- 
cat Workers. Many cardless cities, many of 
them In ihe $2.50 category aforementioned, 
have us cheated by several money furlongs. 


What to do about it right at this timo is 
not a problem, as there are too many going 
down the road probably musing to them- 
selves thus, "If I had some water I’d have 
some onion loup, maybe, if I bad some 
onions*" 

While ] no longer follow the trade (no, 
Tm not bootlegging) I absorb all of the 
good 1 can find in this Journal each month, 
no small part of that good being in their 
entirety the remarks of P real dent Brooch. 
Many of his outstanding ofTerings, if read 
and remembered by all members, or, for 
that matter, by any assemblage of persuns 
in any field who aspired to accompUe«h good 
results, would be more than valuable. A 
union without unison is about as great and 
useful as a pimple on a cucumber^lt's there 
and that's all. And certain it Is that loo 
many locals expect too much for too Httic, 
and when they don't receive it. 
they want to bomb all of the 
good already accomplished,. 

Living under the rule of cap- 
italism, money does most of the 
loud talking, while the rank 
and file of labor merely squab- 
bles and squawks. But if this 
Brotherhood spent a billion 
dollars it would gain for us 
little or nothing unle^- we 
knew what we wanted and 
took intelligent and proper 
steps to secure it. Like Presi- 
dent Broach, but in different 
phraseology, I believe in per 
capita tax sky-high, providing 
finances derived therefrom are 
put to work in juch a way ai to 
bring desired results. (Note — 
personally I am not In ssnn- 
pathy with capitalism and this 
system under which I am 
compelled to live, but under that system 
capital must be invested to get results, 
whether it be Invested in nutomobilc manu- 
facture or unionism.) However, the high- 
financing of our union probiema would come 
to naught without studious co-operation* 

Local No. 05 la not the only local which 
lacks this latter-mentioned asset— -there are 
hundreds of them — ^all of them, if I know 
anything about It after a 25-year member- 
ship; if I don't, I certainly can state that 
there is ample room for improvement in 
every union hall in this country, journey- 
men capitalists not excepted, if they want 
to avoid n revolution in this land of plenty, 
ivhere 15 to 20 millions of souls will go 
hungry to bed tonight. A goal worthy of 
reaching is not hard to conceive, but fight- 
ing blood to reach it has to flow in a true 
coui^e, not haphazardly by spurts* If we 
want better conditions, and of course we 
do, we must expect to pay for them, not 
only in wicked, cold cash, but with com- 
mon sense also, along wlfh wholesome and 
mighty tiresome effort* Competition among 
the working class folk should not be 
strnined and nerve- wrecking constantly like 
it is between the "crash and parry" stores, 
the dollar- downers, the C. O, D/er« end 
other merchandisers or racketeers of one 
bad brand or another; but as I view it wc 
are worse than they, and unless we finance 
and fight ourselves free from so many 
abuses, many of which are really telf-in- 
fiieted, the only way out I ciCti see Is— "to- 
gether ive tra^h; divided we smash/* In 
this old world it has been quite well sensibly 
and definitely decided I hat you*il have to 
pull as well as push if you ford the rilfie* 

Some good you can hrew 

Willie piuldUng through: 

non! expect Jt from "George"* 

It's quite up to you. 

That good yon cun do. 

Fire up your own forge! 

"Tif." 


L* U, NO* 77, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Editor: 

Wall, the president called me in and then 
called me down* Said, "This is your oppor-^ 
tunity as press iccretary to render your 
swan song*" It being the close of the term 
of the present officers of the local union, 
I will try to relate a short resume of 
activities in Seattle and, as this will be pub- 
lished after our election, 1 can, without help- 
ing those running for re-election, pay my 
complimenta to the officers of L. U. No* 77* 

It has 6ecfi my privilege to have worked 
with them and it has been a pleasure* They 
have taken their work serloualy, and while 
they have not made much noise, the local has 
made progress In more ways than one, and 
best of all a spirit of harmony and confidence 
prevails In the entire local* 


We have been unfortunate in losing during 
the past year E* R, Hedman, Fred Sparling, 
Jr., and Robert G. Woods, They were loyal 
members and their loss is felt. 

On the sick list at the present time we 
have II. A* Sparks, W. E. Johns, H* L. Capo- 
hart, J, IL Brekke, and Ed. Agard* 

Local politics IS the chief interest of tho 
citizens of Seattle. The mayor now faces a 
recall election, started over the dismissal of 
J, D. Ross, superintendent of the city light 
department. 1 understand that Mr* Eoss is 
now with the Now York Power Commission, 
I hope the boys of that section will call and 
get acquainted* They will find him, m we 
have found, to be very friendly and sym- 
pathetic to our movement. 

Brother Robert Harlinf labor's representa- 
tive to the dty council, has been elected 
president of that body, and is handling the 
situation to the credit of the labor move- 
ment and the city as a whole. At the last 
city election in which three new members of 
the cUy council were elected, the three en- 
dorsed and backed by organized labor won. 
That simply demonstrates what can be done 
with the use of the ballot w^hen we unite. 

The executive board decided that In view 
of the fact that they had been able to get 
along together without a great difference of 
opinion for one term of office that a celebra- 
tion was in order, so they accepted the kind 
invitation of Brother A. J* Sears and spent 
the week-end on Ms yacht, Ruth May. 

So, on a Saturday afternoon, fully 
equipped and fully provided for, we headed 
on the great adventure. Of courscp the skip- 
per headed for Canadlnn waters. Why, I do 
not know* 

Tho party consisted of President Floyd 
Miles, Executive Board Memhers G. A. Mul- 
ky, O. H. Snyder, Captain A. J. Sears, Busi- 
ness Manager H. B. Stallcop, 1, R. Scott 
Milne; Treasurer E. M. McDonald, Pilot V* 
A, Coudre, and a chap from Portland, Broth- 
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er Bob Cbiyton, Xhn nenial bu»lTH?sfl manager 
of L. LI, No* J2ri* ami the writer 

Pielure, if you earii ftairing o'er the deep, 
blue wntem of Puuet Sound with its innum- 
erable waterwnyn and iiland, on a comfort' 
able yacht, fully oquipped* fully provisioned, 
even to the ice box* then picture aa cheerful 
a group of pi rates as ever scuttled a ship, 
onrj you have the story complete, except that 
your imnirlnation wH! not be capable of com- 
prehending to whftl lengths the entire crew 
descendeil in the quest of pleasure* and. due 
ill tliih publkation being bumpered by a cen- 
ior, 1 am unable to adequately describe the 
many iwenes. 

Of course those who believed in the old 
army game got into uctinn eirrly, the follow- 
ers of Bacchus paid homage to their god, 
the kitchen police went to work, soup was on* 
amjl after a feast that waa a credit to tho^e 
that prepared aame the gniig retired for the 
night: that i«. they thought they did. One 
of the boys got to crying about the time 
he lost his arm In a tight with a lion and 
all on board had to hear the story many 
times. 

Sunday was spent In cruising, iwimming* 
eating* and what have you? The irrlter, 
together with It rot her Muiky, offers this bit 
of advice to all young members of the 
Brotherhood who go out for a feed with a 
hunch of linemen: Never, under any cir- 
cumstances* consent to wait until the second 
table for dinner. We did to our sorrow. 

Nevertheless* the boys all arrived In port 
safely and were delivered to their homes. 
They voted the trip n success in every 
wny 

The executive board has requested me to 
take this opportunity to thank the members 
of the local union who have co-operated w^ith 
them, to the different locals that have helpetl 
us when requested* and to our International 
Oflicers w'ho have been ever ready to assist 
us in our many problems. Also to wish the 
incoming group of officers every success for 
the coming term. 

We still have many problems to be solved* 
but the one after all, wbieh Is the simplest 
but still the hardest* is to change the view 
point of those who enjoy our wages* our 
conditions and do not help us obtain them* 
FRANg TtfSTiN. 


L. U* NO* 113. COLORADO SPRINGS. 
COLO. 

Editor: 

In niy May letter, our editor gave me a 
few brief notes, not comments exactly, but 
there were cHtkisnis of sharp and pointed 
ih nature. I thank him for them. After 
all we see things dllTercntly, 

That one concerning the 37 cent per cnpila 
for Womki:r was too high, as per constitu- 
tion, hut I'm at a loss as to how such a 
wonderful JmmwaL can be printed on such 
grade of union paper, cuts* set of type and 
each item of cost entering into its publica- 
tion for 10 cents per copy. 

Now* I wtis certainly not aware of my mis- 
take as to the 3T cents as I was sure that 
was Brother Broach's cost per capita, and 
I cohipurcil ft to costn of small pamphlets 
of such small signirtcance that they were 
from Ul to 2h cents costa, that l am ourc 
I can see we need more money to give our 
editor greater financial resources to make 
our JoiJUNAL a still finer and greater jour- 
nal 

This ipiesUmi nL Inmuu is not o bombast, 
it h nut u slam ut our International Officers, 
it is not iniemiiMi for nn injury to our or- 
ganlxutEon In any way — our ediior said there 
hud been didctiuna, certainly, let us confess 
truth* Tve hntl them us my portion* that*s 
0* K, Hope they don't occur to any one 
again* Now to the criticism of letter being 


long and not to the point; thank you for 
this. This was one of my points* Cut our 
letters abort* Any author writing a story 
may use 250 to 300 pages to relate a tale 
that most any person familiur with the 
plot and ehurai'Lerti could rtdale in 10 min- 
utes* hut who*d buy a book without detail? 
rii forego the mtercst, to ipend a moment 
to read. I think I was in rcarron, don*t you? 
.My argument for advertisement space for 
the insurance company is nevertheless very 
pertinent to the widfiiro of good business 
principles In any orgariixatUm* Tm not 
raising the question to be known as a bore* 
fighter* tearing down peaceful meibods, but 
Justice to any company who may buy apaci: 
In our JoLHSAL fur advertising tools or what 
not, being charged a rate for same. I main- 
tain the Cooperative Inau ranee Company ib 
a stock company, was ordered formed at 
Montreal convention, 1P2U* and us delegates, 
we believed the Iniernatlonul Officers would 
u&e International Organiatution funds to 
make this company property of the Interna- 
tional Organization and be owned outright 
by jc. But ihere were letters sent out for 
stock sales. Journeymen could buy, local 
unions could buy and become stockholders 
tn the company, and to date Tve waited 
patiently for a report as to earnings aub 
mitted to local utiiona* As No. 113 did not 
purchase stock, and none of No. Il3*i jour- 
neymen did* r have not seen nor heard of a 
report, seen none published In JoritSAT* 
This seems strange, after autborixaiion by 
our convention* and only those in it who 
purchased stock, share earfiings and gel re- 
ports of company^a but! ness. 

The May number reports f t(H),O0O*D0€ of 
business on the books of company or Insur- 
ance in forre* 1 can say* and Tve had some 
knowledge as to the otganlaaiion of Insur- 
ance companies, stocks can't be bought in 
any small or major insurance company be- 
cause of their great earning power, and 
stocks are up to 14*00(1 per share* 1 dare 
say, stock in the rtioperaltve Insurance 
Company, with the above amount in force, 
would easily be worth |]/i(K) per share, with 
such added growth as past record shows in 
next thre« years, and iiunu for bale* 

Now, should such a company use our 



HnHi-HtT I- ri*AVTn*V, 
iqitcut liiisliii'NW MiirwiRi^r* 1*. V. No. 135, 
porHo ml. Bull In After Tlnmi, 


JotlSfJAL, or could they get apace in any 
medium of clreuiatlon without coal? 1 
claim, and itV for the good of the union, 
that the stockholders, through its officers, be 
they our International, should look after 
our International earning power and charge 
for space. 

Tve spent some time lately to ascertain 
what such space would be worth as our 
Jotm^AL comprises, size of space usvd, slxe 
of sheet, circulation, etc*, and It coats |3fiu 
to $350 per page per issue for a monthly 
niagaxine. This means, for the three page 
space each month, $000 to 1 1*050 for the 
JOURNAi*. These are just facts and should 
not make any person sore, sick nor dis- 
gruntled because some person is asking for 
our Joithnal to receive Its just reward* 

It matters not if the company was owned 
by our [ntemational Organixtiiion ; this is 
an item of cost for business promotion and 
should be paid to advertising and become a 
part of JouuKAi. earnings. Bui since It's 
n stock company it must pay for its approach 
to the purchaser* and we are entitled to it. 
And OUT ItiLerTialioiial Orgunixatioii Officers, 
who manage our alfairs, are obligated to 
took after our resources and the better con- 
ditions of our organization, 

I object to a condition where 10 cants of 
my dues is used to print and circulale our 
JotmNAL and a journeyman near me, who 
bought stock in the company, gets dividends 
on hk stock out of the 10 cents I pay for 
hia benefit and he pays nothing out of stock 
earnings to reach the purchaser. Is it fair? 

Is it business? No, 

If our Journal, say a 100,000 circulation, 
costa 10 cents per capita, or 110,000 per 
month, could earn on one item $000 to 
$1,000 per month, would It not be wise to 
enlarge our Joi^nal and take a few more 
ads, or make the publication more effective 
by some additions of feature interests that 
would add prestige to our cause? Say if this 
$S00 per month were retroactive to time in- 
surance company w^as founded and began 
using our J&i:RHAL. Would we have soma 
money? Surely this is due the JoURBAL* I 
am sure our Internationat Organisation 
could u^- it. E%it for our International Or- 
ganization. I want it to be the best or- 
ganization in all of the unions, and If any- 
thing Is wrong let us ask that It be reme- 
died and have justice rule our elTorla, 

If any local union gets out of order as 
No. 3 did* our International Organization 
cleaned it up, and if any Brother Is out of 
order he's put right with priodple for the 
good of union. Now* this Is a matter for 
similar viewpoint and should heconie an is- 
sue for immediate adjustment and the solu- 
tion published in the Wogstui. We wish to 
know. Let m have more criticism; ll*i good 
for all of us. 

\\\ A* Lon&RY. 


L. U, NO. 130, NEW ORLEANS. LA. 

Editor: 

It is diffleuit to understand how we tolerate 
an invisible government of possibly 100 
financial tyrants. That these men can plunge 
the country into the worst deprosaion it has 
ever known. Is now history rongresm muHt 
he Cold, in no uncertain terms, that a repeti- 
tion must he made impnssibto. 

The outlook for the fait nnd winter is not 
promising. Imniedlnte rettef is muTcssary, 
und a special session of Congress should be 
called by the President to emict emergency 
legislation. No time was lost when $35,000,.- 
OIKJ were needed to finance a capitalistic war* 
Isn't our safety m vnlunble now? 

U is an historical fnct Ihut a people 
will allow ihemeelves to bo suppresnad* but 
there la a limit, and when tbis in renched. 
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Iflw «Tul order are forirotten* By no moiinB 
do wo advocate a revolutbn, aa the bonchts 
are not worth the coat, and intelllfifent people 
ahould U90 other methods to irnJn the end 
deeired. It would be well for the arlatocracy 
to weifth thia matter when additional abuae 
Is to be irnposed on us, 

Ifitemational HepreaenUtlve P, A, Moro^ 
ney is payinir our fair dty an extended visit. 
While here* Brother Moroney la aaaisttng us 
in the negotiation of a new agrecnient, 

Lt^ejAN J. Joseph. 


L. U. NO, 17S, CHATTANOOGA, 
TENN, 

Editor: 

Our Brother member, K, E, McDaitieli, has 
been elected vice president of the central 
faboT body. 

Organised labor Is backing up the city and 
county officials for a bond issue to do some 
new building and repair work on building 
and also to widen some streets, 

W^c were planning on some new city laws 
here for the eleetrlcal work, but can’t report 
progress on them now, I wrote members of 
other locals w^Hom we thought might send us 
w'hat they have in their city, but didn’t eii’ 
close any return postage* so they failed to 
answer, 

Chattanooga Is about to got n new $l,flOO,« 
OOP postofhee in the near future when they 
get the red tape all run out, 

F. J, Kruge, a former member of ours, 
is visiting us from I’ort Arthur, Te*, He 
holds a position with the city--thnt is why 
the vacation, he said. 

Local No, 176 Is going to try to ptit on an* 
other fish fry this summer If iho npcoBsary 
things can be arranged for. This will be 
called the second annual. 

The treasurer has asked me to find out 
when the per capita tax ahould be In, to have 
it published in the current month. 

Last month we voted that the next officers 
would hold office for two years and here Is 
how the election came out Ibis month: 

President. E, E, Crosby; vice prosideni, 
B, A, Kecbler; recording secretary, R, C, 
Duncan; tinandnl pec rotary, C. A, Frost; 
treasurer, W, L. Williams; business miinager, 
E, E, McDanlela. 

Some of the locals wanted to know how to 
have their members keep their dues paid up 
— that is, those who looked like they could. 
Here's what happened at our election. One 
member who had been elected to office and 
KIs standing checked, had been reinstated In 
December, so was not in continuous good 
standing for two years. He lost the election. 
So, Brothers, watch your dues. 

One of our city commissioners, J. A. Cash, 
who has seen fit to discharge one of our 
members and several others of organised 
labor, has received several resolutions from 
different organimations and here is the one 
from our local: 

“WTiereas Brother Fred Ziegler, son of 
Charles Ziegler, long-time employee of the 
department of public utilities, grounds and 
buildings, has been rllsmisaed along with hfs 
father and others, after rendering competent 
service to the city; and 

** Whereas Brother Ziegler is a member In 
good standing of this organlxatlon ; therefore 
be it 

"Resolved, That w© resent and protest the 
discharge of our fellow member by Commii* 
sioner James A, Cssh, as well as other mem- 
bers of organis4.«d Inbor, and we appeal to ihe 
public for support in our clfortB to socuro a 
'fair deal* for all members of organiaed labor 
dlflplaced by the commissioner; be ft further 
"Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the city commissioner, the daily 
press, and the Labor W^orld for publication," 


W’ill give the new name and address of th® 
labor paper here: The Labor World, 310 W. 
Eighth St,, Chattanooga, Tenn, 

E. K. CROfiBY. 


L. U. NO. 193, SPRINGFIELD, ILL, 
Editor: 

This being the first day of summer, will 
also be the lost letter of the Uncmen's local 
of Springfield, 111,, as it will be out of ex* 
istence by the time this gets into print, Th© 
same fate is in store for the inside iocal here 
as both locals will hold their last meeting 
this week. Next month the memherihip of 
both locals will meet as one local and be 
known as mixed Local No, 193. Of course, 
a lot of conversation was had regarding the 
move. This, of course, was expected and it 
was no surprise that some did not agree with 
the move and some did not think much about 
It, but 1 think everything will be all right 
and things will move along nuite well, Tn 
the future this location will be a better or- 
ganised spot in Illinois. 

We had with us during the last two weeks 
visits of International Vice President Boyle, 
International Re presen ta live Ras' Cleary, 
International Representative Boomer Davis 
and Brother Irvin Knott of L, U, No. 9. AH 
have had good suggestions to offer and w© 
are in hopes that in the future wo may see 
much more of them and get better ac- 
quainted with each other, and that the sore 
spots will become healthy again. Imaginary 
hurts are the most painful and stay longer 
attached to one than do the real bruises. 
Even these can be overeome so I figure In 
due time we will run along in good shape, as 
well as with a larger class organised and 
better conditions for the members to make n 
living under. The chancea are In our favor. 

The next w^riter for the joint Im-sI will 
have more to say regarding our gelling on. 

F, C, Hure, 


L, U, NO, 212, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
Editor; 

These few words concern Mike, or perhaps 
I had better say Mike’s family, Mike, ni 
you will recali. has been dead these seven 
years — to he exact, he passed away July 30, 
]924, at the age of 40 years. The four years 
prior to hU death, Mike was unable to work, 
spending most of his time In a sick bed, 
but at all tim^ receiving the gentle care of 
a faithful and loving wife« 

It Is hard, almost impossible, for the aver- 
age person to realixe just vrhat these days 
meant to Mra. Higgins, Waiting for the In- 
evitable, which she knew was only a mat- 
ter of time, and confronted with the fact 
that the four imall children, at that time 
aged It, nine, eight and four years, were 
destined soon to become fatherless. 

The mouths of four growing children cry- 
ing for food, necessity of clolhlng, a fairly 
good education and an occasional bit of 
pleasure, which can not be denied any child, 
IS a problem left unsolved by many an able- 
bodied father. But In this case it has been 
handled and bandied admirably well by a 
lone mother, A visit this day to the Hig- 
gins home would disclose a modest four-room 
apartment, completely fumished, taatefully 
arranged and kept immaculately clean 
through the elTorla of the two oldest girls. 

Through the careful management of Mrs. 
Higgins, together with ambition and deter- 
mination on her part, Katheryn, Iho oldest, 
age 18 years, has obtained her complete 
schooling and recently the Mrs. and myself 
were invited to attend graduating exerciies 
at the music hall, in which she took part. 
She ia now ready to do stenographic work, 
ivhich without question will be a big financial 


help to the home, for this Is one spot where 
every dollar is weighed carefully and finally 
used to the very best advantage possible. 

Urban, age tfi, Is next In line, and quite a 
young man for his years, possibly brought 
aboui through his early realisation of just 
what it means to hold together a fatherless 
family of five. 

His has been the only financial assistance 
In the home, and that has only been recently 
and In n small way. He Is employed by a 
jew'dry concern a* a messenger boy after 
school hours. He has now finished hia grade 
school and next year will enter as a junior 
at Hogi*r Bacon High SchooL 

Located at t029 Findlay Rtreet tc a sort 
of a welfore organization known as the 
Babies’ Milk Fond Assodation, where Mrs, 
Higgins for ihc past yean has been em- 
ployed as a care-taker. Through this, to- 
gether with a good deal of dress-making and 
other sewing which often led into the late 
hours of the night, she has assumed and car- 
ried the heavy respon si bill lies without com- 
plaint to the present day, 

I have no doubt but what her untiring ef- 
forts and self-sacrifice have brought her 
more real pleasure than the average pursuers 
and hoarders of the almighty dollar have 
ever gotten out of life. And I also believe 
that if be were to come back today, he would 
say in his humble way, which was character- 
istic in Mike. "Well done; 1 doubt If I could 
have done any better myself." 

The above Is not published as an appeal 
for assistance in any shape or form. It bus 
been entered in memory of our old friend 
and Btother, Mike, and ns a compliment in 
our smalt way to a courageoua and faithful 
mother, and also to permit those of us who 
nre first to complain to check up on our* 
solves and decide whether or not we have 
made the most of opportunity. 

During the recent past our executive board 
has been working on a proposed license law. 
Many Inquiries were sent out by them to 
various locals for Information and advice 
concerning same, which I believe in every 
case was promptly answered with the de- 
sired information. We wish to extend, 
through this column, our sincere thanks and 
appreciation to^ nil who ro-operated with us. 
We have not as yet got things in presentable 
shape, but hope at some future date to be 
able to furnish data along these lines to any 
local which might desire It, Just drop us a 
line. 

The CofvisT, 


L. U. NO. 226, TOPEKA. KANS, 
Editor: 

Time passes, as Is the habit of lime, and 
the prosperity promised by no loss an 
aulhorlty than the President of the United 
Stales Is still hiding out aa far as we in 
Topeka are concerned. 

But time and tide wouldn't wait and we 
bad our biennial election. Now the pleas- 
ing thing about this election was the 
harmony which was evident at this time, 
something which didn't exist a year ago. 
Only in the elecMon of a business agent 
was a contest evident. 

The only reason W, E. Boom wasn't re- 
elected as president was because he would 
not accept. Bill uras a very popular officer 
and steadily becoming more proficient in 
the art of handling the gavel. 

Here are the new officers: PreRident, H. 
F, Warren; vke president, W, E, Boon; 
recording secretary, C, A, Mans; financial 
secretary* J. L, Lewis; treasurer, C. A. Gill; 
businest manager, P. A. VanEs; executive 
board, H. F. Warren, Bill Boon, J. L, 
Lewis, George Sheldon, Elmer Davis. 

It might Interest someone to know that 
Ernest Goldsmith is running one of the new 
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di^poaal planti anti Bill Dowling i& 
rf?ep1cru!cnt in the uniforin of a traffic cop. 

Moit of the tni^ccllnneous crafts over the 
Mate are talkiti^ of withholding^ per capita 
tax to the State Federation of Labor aa a 
reiiulL of the raw deal given all of ua 
the ciicriue in power and in favor of the 
minersi who were given votes for 2,n00 to 
4. OOP members on payment of per capita 
for some 400. This payment even came 
long after the constitutional limit for rv^ 
affiliating ami gave them for some |400 
more votes than Topeka received with twice 
the per capita tmytnent and Wichita with 
nearly as much per capita payment* 

The situaHon in the Stale Federation has 
been pretty unfair for yearn but thiK year 
was the worst. Why do people use their 
labor unions for personal aggrandisement 
instead of the welfare of all I 1 ask you to 
ask me. 

.1, U. Woodklilu 


L. U, NO* 230» VICTORIA, B* C. 

Editor: 

The May issue of our Jouakal contains 
much that is of value and ititerest to our 
readers* For instance, the clear, concise 
statements of Brother Broach in his ipecch 
at the first annual meeting of the Electrical 
Guild of North America, in which he out- 
lined in plain-spoken, vigorous terms, which 
won the applause of the gathering, the 
ideals, which we, as a union, are striving 
for. 

The tragic dea th of V ice P r esiden t 
Wilson, a sensitive soul, »o uvercoinc 
by the suffering and misery which he 
saw around him that he fell, unable 
to carry on the grim fight any longer 
and sought rest in oblivion, makes ma 
feel that the modem Judas Iscariots, 
who, in their selfish greed for gold, created 
the conditions which caused bis untimely 
death, wilt one day find their bloo4-stained 
wealth a mill stone around their necks when 
they stand before the last Tribunal and 
hear the dread decree, **Aivay with them; I 
know them not/* better for them had they 
never been born. Ho finer epitaph could 
be written over our late Brother's name 
than this, ‘*He loved his fellow man.” 

One bright spot which is gradually ap- 
pearing in the dork cloud of the present 
depression is the fact that those in authority 
are beginning to recognise that the main- 
tenance of fair wages with shorter hours 
Is the best remedy llmi enn he employed to 
combat the present evils* 

On May 26, James A, Farrell, president of 
the U, S. Steel Corporation, in an address 
at the lemi-annunl meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute, accuaed the big, standard 
companies of hia industry, of vrage slashing, 
and further declared himself in favor of 
railing prtces and stahtU^ing wages. Nfr. 
Farrell's address came directly after n talk 
with f'harles M* Schw’nb, chairman of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and president 
of Ibe institute. Mr. Schw^ob stated, I really 
discover no difference between my views 
and Mr. Farreirs and 1 heartily endorse all 
he said. 

Ministers of different denominationi ore 
beginning to be heard along those lines, too. 

Monsignor Hunt of Salt Lake City on 
April 12. delivered an interesting radio ser- 
mon and, on rcquesc, kindly sent me a copy. 

Ho says in part: is n fiodal being. 

He lives wilh others; ho neodH the help of 
others to enable him to attain bis end. And 
so he has the right of frcedimi of aasociationH” 
More ia the principle of th« right of work- 
ing men to form labor unions, which very 
often arc necessary to enable them to ob- 
tain just conditions of work. It Is right 
hero that the state must step In to protect 


human rights. The State must protect the 
right of each man to live, the right to a 
living wage, the right to own private prop- 
erty, the right of security in the possession 
of that property, the right of freedom i>l 
association, the rights of the family, tho 
right of husband and wife to have children, 
and their right lo keep tlunn together in 
their home. I'he pinco of the state is to 
protect private righu, not to invade them, 
and so, Mr. Editor, we see from widely dif- 
ferent sources, an awakening to the reali- 
Auitun uf thtf rights of workers to employ 
menl, at fair wages, and we hope to see 
the time come soon when any movemont 
which impairs those rights will be declared 
IHegaL 

Shapfie* 


L* U* NO, 245, TOLEDO, OHIO 

Editor: 

Greetings, friends, time again has made 
It necessary that the old typewriter be taken 
from the closet and placed buck into use. 
Now that the tariff bill ii post history and 
partially forgotten by the public, we have 
the fwEtponement of war debts, interest and 
principle, for one year, making it even il- 
legal to bring foreign money into the 
United States, whether it be gold or silver. 
A 100 per cent tariff, I'd call it* I guess 
by this time there la no doubt in any of 
your minds that Hwu¥ef It by far the best 
president that Europe ever had. 

Now, tf some public minded citizen would 
create some tariff forbidding foreign nobil- 
ity from entering for one year for fear 
that they may spend a few of their doUars 
while here, then we would have a really 
closed country- Jokes, I tell you? Twelve 
years ago these United States dosed to the 
world our ports for the entering of con- 
traband whisky, which has made them 
enough to pay Ihdr war debts several times 
over since. More jokes, scrapping our navy 
and building rum runneri, or 1 mean, rum 
chasers; 20 of which are plying the west 
end of Lake Erie. Whisky is still coming 
in, but how can it with all this protection? 
Just how does that word protection fit In 
the picture? This same country that has 
tried for two centuries to make one little 
state like Kentucky dry and free from 
moon shining, Mini failed, for the Kills arc 
still wet and aplenty, and after this failure 
attempt to make the entire country dry h 
more jokes. 

First, the tariff to keep the foreign pro- 
duce out, which boomeranged and dosed all 
our factories, putting millions out of work. 
After one per cent of the population got 
the controlling dollars in circulation they 
put an embargo on Europe*! gold which is 
owed us so that that will not be available 
to put a few thousands of workers to work, 
and then try to tell us, through the press, 
that there is Homething being done to end 
the panic. Or, wall, this Is no panic, is it? 
rertainly not. This Is n Republican admin- 
istration. This is a liepression. Excuse it, 
please, only Democrats have panics. 

Local No. 245 hail an old time open meet- 
ing this month and it was a very satisfac- 
tory meeting all the way around. Several 
of the men renpuitded and .«even applica- 
tions were handed In. As long as things 
were going along smoothly, with no lost 
time or compensation, applications were not 
coming bo fast, but it ■evtiis that the pm«- 
eitt times have opened up some eyes that 
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have been closed to the cause of that con- 
stant Row of top wages that were coming 
each pay day. Now, 1 believe that some 
are showing n willingneas to invest a little 
to secure that w'hlch makus those wogcji 
poMtflblo. Touch a mitn*s purse and you 
huve riled him into action. And 1 believe 
that they nre ready for little monthly con- 
tributions of security. Practicfilly every 
man present tand they numbered 6U) was 
called upon to give a brief accounting of 
the preaent condiltona m He saw them and 
wc uncovered several men with concealed 
oratorical ability and several good talks 
were heard. Brother Myers gave a brief 
iinnhuaive outline of the present economic 
system and the meeting ended in an or- 
derly manner and everyone promised to 
come back and bring a friend, so thuUa that. 

Eiwaad E. Dukekhire. 


L. U* NO* 275, MUSKEGON, MICH, 

Editor; 

During the months of July, August and 
September this local will meet once a momh. 
The meeting will be on the third Thursday 
of each month. 

Here arc our election results: President, 

Joe Pascal; vice president, Clifford Tart; 
recording secretary, Walter Gerst; treas* 
iirer, Edward Plunkett; financial secretary, 
Cfcorge Bonjernoor* Don Kibbe and Robert 
Sweet were elected to the executive board- 
ThuNo men will hold ofiice for a period of 
two years. There will be no dull moments 
at executive meetings with Sweet and 
Plunkett there. 

President Lang started the picnic ball 
rolling by appointing the following commit- 
tee; Otbbs, Huldine, Pascal, Stanup and 
English* 

lVA!« M. Gma». 


L, U. NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN- 

Editor: 

Hello. Brother members of the I. B. K. \V\: 
Wcf wish to announce that Itic luuuldpal 
election day of 1921 in Minneapolis has 
passed Into history, with the result that once 
more Minneapolis has a labor mayor, for the 
first time in 12 years; olso we made a few 
other important gains, besides re-electing all 
of our aldermen who were up for re-election 
this time* so labor is feeling rather goad over 
tho outcome of this polillcal hattle — and ■ 
battle it was, too. 

Minneapolis contains 13 words, from each 
of which there is one alderman elected every 
two years to serve for a term of four year*, 
making up a city council of 26 members In 
nil. Of these 13 wards, only the first, third, 
aixth, seventh, ninth, tenth, eleventh and 
tw^elfth are labor wards, and out of these 
the third, seventh and eleventh are always 
more or less doubtful as to how they will go. 
The eighth and thirteenth are silk stocking 
wards, the homo of the wealthy, while the 
second, fourth and fifth are practically solid 
reactionary, politically. Very seldom does a 
lalior candidate get by the primaries In any 
of these five wards, and, In fact, it is not 
often that ive even attempt to run any on# 
there. 

Labor's problem on the political field, and 
the measure of success, in the solution there- 
of , varies with the conditions prevailing In 
different localities. In many places labor hui 
ndhort'd to the policy of playing off one 
group of poHHdaTifi against another, In the 
two old parties and while a measure of suc- 
cesti has attended this policy. It is doubtful 
if it is productive of the best results, except 
In those cases where there is no other way. 
Again nsaoclatlons have been formed for the 
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pur|$offc ol securing control of some or all 
of the candidates of one or Vioth of the old 
parties. A good example of this is furnished 
by the Non-Partisan Political Lengue, whrcht 
some years back, flourished in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, and which still Is functioning 
to some extent in North Dakota, where a few 
years ago it was productive of some very 
good results* Tn Minnesota, however, the 
League failed to “bring home the bacon'' to 
any marked extent and, as a result, the 
workers and farmers turned to independent 
political action and organized the Farmer- 
Labor Party, which later became the Far- 
mer-Labor Association* This Is a state asso- 
ctation of city and county centra] bodies and 
ward and township locals. The city and 
county central bodies are composed of dele- 
gates from w'ard or township locals and also 
delegates from various labor and farmer or- 
ganisations that arc also affiliated with the 
movement. The Association can either en- 
dorse any candidates of either of the old 
parties who will agree to subsenhe to the 
platform or program of the Farmer-Labor 
Association, or they can, and generally do, 
put their own candidates in the field. 

The Farmer- Labor Assodation has had a 
considerable amount of success in this state 
as we have one Senator and a few Repre- 
sentatives in the Federal Congress at Wash- 
ington; the governor, lieutenant-governor 
and several state senators and representa- 
tives In the state legislature, and now the 
mayor and several aldermen in the city gov- 
ernment of Minneapolis* and last but not 
least, our own financial secretary of Local 
No. 292, Brother Guy Alexander, on the 
board of county commissioners, whom we 
elected last fall at the same time we put 
Governor Olson in oflfice. 

The Farmer Labor candidates at the re- 
cent municipal election were as foUow^s: For 
mayor, W. A. Anderson; aldermen: first 

ward, Daniel F, O'Brien; sixth word, AL G. 
Bastis; seventh w*ard, Joseph C. McMullen; 
ninth ward, .4. R* Gisslen; tenth ward* L G. 
Scott; eleventh ward, Eugene Hanscom; 
twelfth ward, Edwdn I. Hudson; school direc- 
tors, Helen I. Bauman and Roy W, Wier. 

Of these WB were able to elect all hut four 
— McMullen, Hanacom, Hudson nnd Wier 
failing of election* Hanacom and Hudson only 
losing by narrow margins. M r. Anderson, 
the mayoralty candidate, received 73,072 
votes, which gave him a majority of 27,8B4 
over his opponent, George E. Leach. 

The notorious Citizens’ Alliance came out 
before election endorsing M r. Leach , and 
most of the aldermanic candidates who were 
In opposition to the labor candidates; some 
of these repudiated this endorsement, but in 
its next bulletin, the Citizens' Allianee atill 
carried the endorsement regardlesa of the 
wishes of the candidates. In the matter of 
school directors, there were four candidates 
running, two to be elected and the FStizens' 
Alliance, in their bulletin, advised that the 
people should only vote for Clifford I* Swan- 
son, in a frantic attempt to beat the two labor 
candidates, Holen Bauman and Roy Wier, 
but Mies Bauman went in with n lend of over 
12,000 votes and Henry J* Bessesen beat the 
ritizena' AlJiance candidate. Swanson* by 
nearly 2,000 votes. While Mr. Bessespn was 
not a labor candidate, he is not antagonistic 
to labor and he certainly doesn't owe the 
Citizens' Alliance anything in the way of 
gratitude for their activities in the cam- 
paign, 'Wc* believe he will be very fair with 
labor nnd with Helen Bauman and Lynn 
Thompson* the two labor members* 

Yes, labor is rather jubilant over the out* 
come of the election and rightly so* for it is 
a fact that the political outlook is much im- 
proved from our viewpoint. 

As u^e have indicated above, independent 
political action in this state ut least has 


given belter results than any other plan that 
has been tried here so far. The essential 
thing for laborj as a result of any form of 
political action* Is that the people whom la- 
bor elects to office shall continue to repreaent 
labor after they are in office. This* it seems 
to us, is more definitely aspured under in- 
dependent action. 

A politician fs always a politician whether 
he be Democrat* Republican, Socialist* Far- 
mer- Laborite, Communist, rrohibitionist or 
whatnot, and better control of the man in 
office is In the hands of labor when he owes 
his election to labor and to labor only, open- 
ly as a candidate on a straight labor ticket, 
for many of such labor candidates could nev- 
er hope to gain a like position on the ticket 
of either of the old p a rties'— labor's good will 
and support la their political salvation. Of 
course, there are a few who run for political 
office on labor tickets who are not office seek- 
ers* as that term Is generally understood, 
but who seek the office only because they be- 
lieve that they can help their own condition 
by politically helping the class to which they 
belong: they need no control on the one hand 
and on the other are seldom able to secure a 
place on any but a labor ticket* have hard 
enough time getting support there. Such 
men don't make good politician.^, they are too 
honest. The political game demands that 
those in it be not too honest because there 
are so many in it who are always trying to 
“play both ends against the middle*” who 
consider “a public office a private snap.” 
The influence of environment and the neces- 
sity for political bickering and trading* if 
he is to get any support for his own proposi- 
tions* soon teach the woitld-be honest office 
ho'lder ai! the tricks of the trade and the 
need for using most of them. Let us not 
judge the politician too harshly; he is the 
product of the reaction between human na- 
ture and the system under which ive live* 
Politics is a game played by the various con- 
flicting and competing interests in our mod- 
ern society for the purpose of gaining con- 
trol of the government, or a part of it, for 
the sake of the advantage that that control 
will give them. w. Waples. 


L. U* NO. 308, ST. PETERSBURG, 


Allow me to hand you a bouquet for the 
variety of news that composed the June 
number. It surely is a dandy and I am now 
reading it for the second time. Our mil- 
lionaire friends have all left us to take the 
dent out of that economic depression and 
some of the Brothers are chasing that ghost 
of prosperity (around the corner), so in 
the meantime the women's auxiliarj^ has 
given us a treat of a fine chicken supper, 
and lo and behold what do the boys do? 
Treat the ladies to a fish fry out at Madera 
Beach. The boys from Clearwater were 
there, also some from Tampa, The party 
was a huge success and we all benefited by 
It* The brotherly spirit was uppermost in 
all our minds, 

No' doubt hearing of that $900,000 vet- 
erans' home that was awarded to this dis- 
trict, some of the boys might think it to 
be a Boulder Dam project and turn their 
minds toward the south. Don't be fooled* 
boys; the local In regular session on motion 
instructed me to wa n all Brothers con- 
templating coming this way thinking they 
might get on the job to get in touch with 
our business manager first* Should we be 
fortunate enough to find that ghost we can 
call on Tampa Brothers who w*ill be glad to 
help us run him down. 

There are four of the Brothers who 
launched out in the tmslnesa field. These 
arc: Brothers Bunks, Bliss, Davis and 

Marks. I hear they ore making it hot for 


the nonunion carpet-bagger. Miire power 
to them. It wn'll take until the fore part of 
next year before they start on the veterans' 
home and about two years or so for tho 
bridge and tunnel project from Finellas 
Point to Piny Point. In the meantime we 
will fish and cat w'atermelon* and, believe 
me* right at this time we have plenty of 
both. Now, don’t envy us; you know you 
are welcome. Some of our former Brothers 
wiio have drifted by the wayside have noti- 
fied us of their willingness to gel back in 
the ranks and you know the biblical state- 
ment about how much joy there Is in 
heaven when one sinner who has repentod 
comea home. Well* we feel that way. 

Our what we call silly season is in full 
htaat* Wc had two elections last month; 
going to have two more this month and it 
in hard to tell from here how many next 
month. They don't know what to do with 
their idle moments so they change the city 
charter every month* Now we are going 
to have a city manager form of govern- 
ment. There is a job for somebody* 

Hoping you enjoy your vacation, and that 
I will have more and better news next time, 
1 remain. The Wooih^hoppek. 


L* U. NO. 339, FORT WILLIAM, ONT, 

Editor; 

Since my last epistle wo have had a visit 
from Brother Noble last month and Brother 
Macintosh this month, so if we get Interna* 
tional Officers as visitors each month we 
shall always be interested. Brother Noble 
has always a budget of news to impart as 
regards activities east and west and can 
show us ^ a comparison between here and 
abroad which is always educational* and I 
think 1 can speak for the membership and 
say that we are never too old to learn. 
Brother Macintosh's visit was much appre- 
ciated and through his visit we hope to get 
the last two outstanding railway electrical 
w*orks to join the organization when the 
railroaders in these two towns of Ft, Wil- 
liam and Fort Arthur will be truly J9Q per 
cent strong* While here, Brother Macintosh 
addre*^sed a meeting of the local Federation 
Division No* J nnd gave an account of the 
recent negotiations between Division No. 4 
ami r. P. Ry. Co. at Montreal, In which 
Brother Macintosh was a delegate. Although 
wc have received communications of these 
proceedings already, there is nothing like 
first-hand information by word of mouth 
for explicitness, and his talk was much en- 
joyed by the C* P. R. bunch that attended 
the meeting, it being the first Introduction 
of Brother Macintosh to the local federa- 
tion. 

I am glad to inform you that the city 
Brothers have been successful in getting 
their schedule signed up at previous rates 
for another year* If, however* it had not 
been for the good offices of our municipal 
labor fnenda* I do not think we should 
have been bo fortunate as we are. 

Conditions here as regards work are as 
I reported previously. Nothing new or 
stirring, whatever* and as the local wit aaya, 
if things don't change they will remain as 
they lire* w^hich is a very brilliant saying 
when thought about, but* unfortunately, a 
man's (also his wife's and family's) slomarh 
does change and measures vi'ill have to he 
taken for the care of unemployment* 

In this connection I am attaching hereto 
a copy of a resolution that was paased At 
our Trades and Labor Council meeting re- 
cently iind which 1 hope, Mr. Editor* you 
w'ill find room to publish, as I would like 
it broadcasted as far as possible: 

“Wln^rejiH aiMUnployment is on the Increase 
throughout itie Dominion of Cmmiln, brhig- 
hig fii its trull greater and more Intenalfied 
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t(i rnpidly inorr-Jisiuj' ikiimtMTH <»f 
worki^rj*; tiiul 

■'WlK'n?iiH nmro and niort? IihIiini rd"ij «rp 
(dMn-p down entirely <>r luyhiK 

wurUi^ra In liiiTonHiiig a ltd 

♦^WIioPOUS U aitiieara to follow frcmi I!Hp 
I' oiidUiori that iiidnsrttpy oporiulu^^ for 

imdU liiiH lm>kt^n ilov^^n tunl hart fjiUod tii hf'' 
vhlo tilt! meana of a ItvoUhof^l ll>riMifi:li 
omplnyiin>id . 

“ThnrolV^ro Mm Tradi‘H and Lahop rtmmU 
doniJiiul of J'POmlcr Ren nett imd hirt coiirtervii 
Hvi? »?(ivoi nment to onaei Imniodlah^ Ici^lrihi 
tton to roiJietly thlw fond U Ion !*>■ o hauirliifi' 
oil Mi-fly Mie whole eo<nioinic Hy»i.oto uow In 
exinlfMioo ftrovoMtinp all ]irodfri'fi ii k liy llif 
diiauflal hHf rests and rnaUo a more equHaldf 
dirti rlhiEM[)n rd this eon ii try's wealdi n« To 
Ifravhle anfhek'nt and udeqoiife i-nTit Imions 
n truljir einijhiynnent. to provide every and all 
human Ivetn^ra in the oountry with ark aloin- 
danef of wholnsonio lood, flotlilni' ant! Ntn ller. 
iilsti nerentkni uod etderlainnient/' 

In eomduHifin, 1 would Ruy lltaL like the 
rertt. nf ihi- North American oontinent wo 
are f'elliiig into our sununer seaHon, Htnrrio 
road era, no doubts g^et it too hot, but wo at 
the head of Lake Superior are, m\ aceourit 
of the weather, always cooL (.aim and ool' 
looted, as we are very seldom too hot to 
get hilt and bothered. So if any Hrothora 
road this in a sweltering heat and eun af- 
ford to get into our cool, healthy dimate, 
why, eome cm along* Our Tnnrlst Bureau 
will tell you this is the best pliue for a 
healthy vacation. The fisher man paradise* 
No hay fever. For residence you can hire 
the log cabin or the big hotel. 

Phkss Skouktaiiy. 


L* U. NO, 353, TORONTO, ONT* 

Kditor: 

ITcre^s "howdy'^ from the boys in Toronto. 
The last Journal as usual was full of in- 
teresting readiiig, though we do feel 

that our able president is making too tragic 
n use of his editorial page. 

There is no doubt but that the life of an 
International Officer or district organi^ier 
is hard, but >vhat about the local union of- 
ficers and mem hers who nrc in constant 
touch with the misery of those who have 
fluff a red firolonged unemployment 7 

We all have our tHmldea Imt assuredly 
fluicide IB not the courageouH way out. Cry 
hahy methods never built up this organisa- 
tion* We rend about depression nnd finan- 
cial reverses in every newspaper and maga- 
zine in the country. 

if we keep it up we will soon be tifraid 
to go to bed without leaving the light iiurn- 
lug and a good big policeman hovering close 
by. Let the others tel! their tale of woe* 
We in Toronto have our difficulties like 
everybody else, hut we would much rather 
boast about the Apleudld morAlc of the Itoys 
who have been hard hit than of some less 
interesting local union subject. 

The hig Campbell Soup job has been 
rushed to a fare- thee well and in about 
finished. Next comes the Exhibition stables 
iirid then the Maple Leaf Gardens. The lat- 
ter building will be about one-ltAlf mile 
from the Labor Temple and youra truly 
will probably wear a deep path in the aide- 
walk between the two. 

In previous letters I forgot to tell our 
cousins south of the border that wx^ actual- 
ly fio have concrete walks up here in the 
buslp and you should see what walks on 
them, hoy«. Wait until the next convention. 

We had one grand and glorioos meeting 
Inst 'I'hursday evening. Everything went 
with no holds barred and I take it that a 
lot of the boys got something off their 
chests. At the finish everything was de- 
clared on the up and up and the evening 
voted a huge success. Those of you who 
stay away from the meetings do not renliKe 
just what you are missing. 

Hud a visit from Brother George Hay, of 


Rochester. Considering that he holds the 
oldest card in this local you can appreciate 
how very glad we were to make his 
acquaintance, Romo day we may return the 
compliment by visiting Brother Hay in bis 
present surroundmga, 

Labor Day is gradually drawing nigh. 
We will have to put nur very best efforts 
to show the public somelbing new in the 
line of floats. TIMh clTort will he closely 
watched by our rat competitors since it will 
be our first public appesnince since we 
routed them olf the job. 

Members of L. lb No. ftsy shoiiid attend 
the next few meotings* Important business 
win be dircuBEed and sliould have the care- 
ful consideration of every man who pays 
dues in this organization* 

Frank ,J. Skljie. 


L. U* NO. 409, WINNIPEG, MAN* 

Editor: 

Aa I mentioned in my last letter re the 
special meeting on June 18, a very good 
turnout of membem was on hand for the 
important business of nomination and elec- 
tion of officers for the ciiBuing term of two 
years. 

Further nominations were added to the list 
for the executive board from the meeting of 
.June 4, also for LliaL of vice president. 

The member nominated for that position 
at the previous meeting withdrew his name. 
This made five positions elected by acclama- 
tlon, one vote being cast in eudi case in 
iiccordance with the conBtilution. The vote 
(kf the members present only were required 
for the two executive boiud members. 

The officers to he iji stalled in July for the 
ensuing term are: Brothers It. Boapst, presi- 
dent; H* Bradley, vice president, with 
J^rothers Hosfield, RobertBon and Pullen 
holding the same position k as last term. 

Brother Cortier for Tmnscona shops and 
Brother Cikblj representing Fort Rouge 
shops on the executive board* 

Threo executive members from L. U. No* 
1031 acted in the capacity of judge and 
scrutineers during the election. Great 
credit is due the retiring chairman who, 
always on the job, handled his position with 
tact and thoroughnesa. 

The new president, last term vice presi- 
dent, IB a man of outstanding ability with 
years of unionism to hia credit on which 
he can depend when handling the gavel. 

The new vice presldeni, although young 
in unionism, has been very active in the 
movement since the formation of L, U. No. 

and the fact of being acclaimed is suffi- 
cient that he has the confidence of the 
whole local behind him. The same may be 
said of the other positiouB except that all 
three have had longer experience. 

After the business was concluded a social 
evening wound up the balance of the time. 

Brother Young, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, kept the evening lively 
with his program of entertainers, which 
consisted of Peliasicr's Orchestra, W* 
Rnead, banjo and song, aBsiated by Philip 
McKenna. Phil also gave ua a fine exhibi- 
tion of step dancing. George Kracell, old 
time fiddler, had the boys' feet itching with 
his Slrndivarius. George Burns, comedian, 
T. Unwin, recitation, :ti>d various others 
I'fmdered tiungrt. 

Wo gave a hearty vote of thanks to the 
committee for the admirahle way in which 
the entertainment and refreshments were 
iiundled. No one wont away empty. The 
committee in charge were: J. Young, chair- 
man; H. Pullin, J. Baker, W* Snead and J. 
Trotter. 

R* Gaut. 


L. U, NO, 42T. SPRINGFIELD, ILL* 

Ed i ton 

The Jllinols General Assembly adjourned 
Bino die, Saturday, June 20, without pHrtrt- 
ing some of the most important labor bills. 
The women's eight-hour bill, the working 
men's compeneation bill were defeated. The 
groat state of Illinois is far behind other 
states in regard to labor bills. Governor 
Emmerson^s bill which would add 5£) more 
men to the state hard reads police force, 
WUH defeated, as it had the ear mark a of a 
police constalkulary for the state highway 
police. 

Governor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, has 
gained his point in doing away with the 
police coiitstabuiary in the state of Bcun- 
sylvmiia, but the governor of Hlinuis tried 
to put such a hill over, but failed, and for 
which we are all thankful. 

The following hills are to become laws 
after July 1, llfilt: The prevailing wage bill, 
had check bill, old age pension bill, munici- 
pal employeeis bil!, prison labor bill, apEl a 
number of minor labor bills. 

If we should try to touch on all the high 
spnta that the Workeei contains we woultl 
use up all the space allotted to all Iho 
scribes^ So we are going to remind ali of 
our membera that it will pay them well to 
start to rend the Worker more, and sec if 
it will not give them a better understandinK 
of what the International Officers are try- 
ing to accompli.^ih. It was a surprise to the 
writer that so few of our memherB read the 
WoitKRR, At one of our meelings the 
prOBident asked all those who have read the 
March Worker to raise their hands. WeM, 
you could have counted them all on your 
fingers. 

We were very sorry to learn of Brother 
Wilftoii’B dfitlb* \ young man just in the 
prime of life! The. trials and hard work 
that the International Officers have to go 
through will shorten the life of the best of 
them. We would like to see thf? official 
staff increased so the work would be much 
lighter and the local unions would get to 
see their officers and hear what they are 
trying to aceomidish. T, fur one, am in 
favor of more men and money for the bet- 
terment of the 1. B* E. \V, as a wdujle, and 
lightening the burdens for the handful of 
men whom we now have. 

LociiIh No. HI3 and No. 427 have held two 
Joint meetings and the executive boards of 
both locals met after each meeting to de- 
vise ways and nteans to bring about a plan 
for aimilganialion. 

fin Thursday, June IS, International Vice 
president Boyle and Brother Bosro Knott 
were with ua at the joint meeting, and they 
gave UG very interesting and progressive 
talks. Brother Boyle gave ua the views of 
what the International Office ia trying to 
accomplidh and Brother Knott told us of 
what ho hati been able to do for hia locals, 
and both of them told of the advantage 
each local would derive if we would armilga- 
nmle. After a lengthy discussion pro and 
con on the subject, a vote was taken and 
the proposition to amalgamate carried by 
a large majorityH By a vote of the members 
present. Vice President Boyle was em- 
powered to name the officers after the 
amalgamatiriTi was perfected, as each local 
had nominated their officerB for the next 
two yearB, but now it will be up to the 
vice president to pick the officers from both 
liotft. 

We believe that the step we have taken 
is in line with what the International Office 
is and has been advocating, for small locals 
to amalgamaTe, put a man in the field and 
go to wtkrk. regain what they have lost and 
go out after new business* 

As we have been informed that we must 
have our letters in the office by June 24, we 
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will not be able to give you the names of 
the officers ot our [oral this time, but you 
will see their names in the Aufrust WORitm, 
The Neumode Hosiery Company, of Kan« 
kakee, 111., ha? been shut down for some 
time, and they informed their employees 
and the citizens of Knnknkee that If the 
women's eiB-ht-hour bill became n law that 
they would close the factory for ffood and 
move to some other state. 

Well, on Tuesday. June Ifi. about 3,500 
men, women and children came to Sprinit* 
fteld to help defeat this bill, as this was the 
day the final vote was to be taken, in a 
Statement made that the factory would 
doso If the bill was enacted. They were 
asked if the factory would open if the bill 
wai defeated, but this question was not 
answered. The bill was defeated. 

Wastes and hours in this factory are poor 
and lone-, and the tactics that were used to 
defeat this bill were far from just. 

If we, as union men and women, will bear 
In mind the name of this make of hose 
fS'eumode Hosiery Company, Kankakee, 
HI.) and perhaps elsewhen* and tell our 
friends and neighbors not to buy their 
goods we may be able to accomplish some- 
thing for our fellow workers. 

In union there is ttrenfitth, but as far as 
the writer has observed we are very weak 
when It comes to buying union made goods. 

We have all kinds of parties during the 
year — at least that is what some of the 
scribes tell us in the WcmiiRin— how would 
a “buy union made goods party" strike 
some of you? Get together, members, and 
see if wo can not accomplish nomething 
along this line. Call it a frisking party, 
and every one that is caught with non- 
union made articles on them will have to 
pay n flne, and the proceeds to be sent to 
some needy locality, where they are trying 
to build up conditions for their class of 
work. 

In reading the Wohkkii you will find 
many questions asked, and requesting a 
reply through the WoHKKft. Surely some 
one could answer these questions, or give 
the writer of them some Information to his 
question. 

The Worker is open la any member, 1 
do not believe that you have to be the 
press secretary of a local union. So now 
you renders get busy and si*e If wc can not 
reply to some of the questions. 

Herman R. Armbr^thter. 

L. U. NO- 435, WINNIPEG, HAN. 

Editor? 

At a well attended meeting on June 15, 
Local No. 435 held an election of olllcer?. 

F. A. .Macintosh was re-elected to the chair 
by aedamatlon. He has held thla office con- 
tinuously since IdlS and I am sure hU man^*' 
frienda throughout tho country will he 
pleased to know that L. U. No. 435 is still 
alive to Mac’s ability and sterling worth as 
a president. 

S, Hayward was re-elected to the vice 
president's chair by acclamation. The boys 
were evidently quite pleased at the way Syd 
has fulfilled hi? duties in the past, and his 
duties were quite onerous due to the presi< 
dent's unavoidable absence from the city 
on many occasions, 

George Maher (pronounced Ma-ha, with 
the accent on the last syllable; yea, there la 
tome Irish blood in him) was again elected 
recording secretary by acclanuition. And 
right here, George, ! nm going to tell you 
how I prevented some opposition from ap- 
pearing against you. The Brother sitting 
neat to me thought you were the guy re- 
sponsible for the scarcity of letters from 
L. U. No. 435 in the JoimfiAt. and was all for 
getting a livelier wire in your place, but I 


corrected his false impression regarding you, 
although I did not tell Him who the press 
secretary really was. I aspect a cigar next 
time we meet, George. 

James Ijiwis was elected treasurer In a 
close fight against Brother Keeley. Jimmy 
will be a man worth knowing. 

J. L. McBride will continue to be our busi- 
ness manoger. Local No. -135 would not be 
L. U, No. 435 if "Mac" vrasn't there to run 
things. I heard some mighty nice things said 
about the way "Mac" has held out the help- 
ing hand to our many needy Brothers during 
this last tough winter. By the way, "Mae" 
has taken up golf! He is reported as doing 
very well, too, but the only hole he has done 
under par so far is the nineteenth. 

Fred Keeley and C. Roberts were elected 
to serve on the eaecotive board. Fred has 
the nccofuuiry fire and pep to liven things up 
n bit, So has George Baton, but he refused 
nominittion. Perhaps it's n good thing to 
have a man like George sitting on the side 
benches with no lies of office to prevent him 
from telling us exactly what be thinks. 

The Builders' Exchange is asking the 
building trades to take a 20 per cent de- 
crease. It seems that If we don't their or- 
ganization is going to fall to pieces. Pota- 
toes and eggs are so cheap right now that 
we really should be able to Uke a |40.00 a 
month decrease. Especially as some SO per 
cent of our total wages go for food. As a 
matter of fact the Exchange seems rather 
ashamed of themselves and pass the buck to 
the bnnkora, whom they claim are pushing 
them. 

If these financiers would only keep up with 
the times and read progressive literature like 
our own JoriRKAL for June, they would be 
hound to realize that prosperity can only 
come if the purchasing power of the masses 
is maintained or ruised. 

C. R. Roberto. 


L. U, NO. 492, MONTREAL, CAN, 

Editor? 

Iwocal No. 4fl2 for the past two months 
has had a variable night for meetings and 
attendance has sulTercd beenuse of the ir- 
regulnrlty, but from now on no such excuae 
will be n VO liable for its membora to offer* as 
the ofileerfl have signed a lease for “Peate's 
Hall," 1433 Mansfield Street, for the second 
and fourth Wednesday of every month* 
which £a the regular nighta we have met 
for the past 12 years and the regular meet- 
ing place we have met in for the last two 
years. U li now up to the members to at* 
tend and say what they want to say in open 
meeting. 

In a couple of days election and Installa- 
tion of officers are slnted to take place, 
which means by the time this is in print 
they will be of the past. I trust that the 
attendance will have been good and the 
elections closely contested. 

Business In Montreal is at a tow point 
in keeping with other large cities and shows 
very few signs of improvement. 

One of the most hopeful events to be 
noted in world economic.^ is the news today 
of President Hoover recommending a year's 
moratorium of the war debts. This should 
help Europeans a lot and, of course, wil] be 
of benefit to this continent as well, for it 
will allow them to buy goods from us. I 
feel it is not enough, tf a two or three or 
even fivo-yoar cancollution of war debts had 
been offered and consummated, the w'holc 
world would be on the verge of another 
period of prosperity which would eclipse 
even the last prosperous period the United 
^ttales enjoyed, because it was really only 
the United States and Cnnada which pros- 
pered during the Coolidge boom: European 
countries were laboring under heavy taxa- 


tion to pay their enormous war debt In- 
stallments. 

Some of my readers fn the United SUtei 
will probably question my ideas and feel I 
am prejudiced and favor a cancellation of 
debts from a selfish viewpoint, but 1 hasten 
to assuro them it is only an effort on my 
part to point out to my fellow workers and, 
if possible, to wield them over to my way 
of looking at the best and quickest means 
of putting the unemployed of the world 
back to work. In Canada we do not need 
or ask coneellation of our war debts; we are 
in a different position from Europe; we have 
the largest natural resources still undevel- 
oped of any country in the world; our popu- 
lation is still very small; we look forward 
to the day when wo will have three or four 
hundred mtllion: we have room for them 
and can take care of them, white we have 
only 10,000,000 at present and, last but not 
least, our war debt is largely an internal 
one and mostly borrowed from our own peo- 
ple. These are good and sufflctent reasons 
to .siandf as it were, on the aidellnes and 
say to my breihren of this great organiza- 
tion in the United States, "When you have 
n chance to vdIco your opinion on this war 
debt question, be generous and yet broad- 
minded. and remember" there were no vic- 
tors in the great war, no nation is wholly 
indepemlcnt of others," ond if Europe is 
prosperous she will buy our products and 
let us alt get bade to work. Hoover's offer 
of a one year's moratorium is the first step 
in the world's recovery and the hope thut 
it is only the first of other st.epM to be 
taken in an even more generous nature is 
the wish expressed by 

IL M. Nevfson, Prttgktrnt. 


L. U, NO, 666, RICHMOND, VA, 

Editor: 

Tho old-limer says, "No news is good 
news," but here Is news of the little known 
local of Richmond, Va., and tt is good; of 
at least better than any we could have given 
for aomc time back. For the depreadon has 
forced the local to arise from its lethargy 
to join hands as true Brothers and bottle 
to escape virtual oblivion. And now a bet- 
ter spirit of co-operation and brotherhood 
exists than ever before. Of course a spirit 
such as is ftiuml here probably is not to be 
met in any other local in the country, for 
it. has been many years since alliance with 
tho union was of any advantage to an 
electrician in the city of Richmond. Con- 
sequently our order here U composed of 
true union men, who have contributed! gen- 
erously of their time and money for years, 
and who stand firmly on their "general 
principles" for what is right. 

Richmond has long been rather proud of 
its efficieiil bureau of electrical inspection 
and our friend, Tom Bowery, department 
chief, is to bo congratulated by all who 
know of bis work. But we have made an- 
other step forward In the eslabljshment of 
an examining board to further insure that 
only competent mechanics will be issued 
electrlcai workers' cards by the city. This 
board is being composed of Mr. Bowery, 
chief of the inspection department; Morris 
Hunter i re presenting the contractors), one 
of the oldest contractors in town, and 
Brother Johnny Osborne, newly elected to 
our executive board. 

Incidentally, Brother Osborne has recently 
taken over the job of maintenance forcrruin 
at the American Tobacco Company's plants 
here. This company manufactures Lucky 
Strike cigareties and pays the scale for main- 
tenance. Brother Osborne also superin- 
tended the electrical work when Lucky Strike 
built its newest plant and power house here 
last spring. 
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The Uoys altto wt?re tii learn that 

Brother Jolinny Gathrljflit, our roeordinff 
secretary^ hoji n Btcndy position an niainto- 
nanco eioctrician at the Memorial HoapHaL 

The meeting for election wai well at- 
tended and we believe that wc will have an 
exceptionally eillclcht corpH of officer* now. 
The preoenl ineumhentx were reelected when- 
ever poaaible. 

The proRpeela of more employment for our 
men here are practlciilly non-exiitteiit. an 
no new work seemii to be in siKht and, ns 
many of the boyti arc nlrtmdy out, w« haven't 
any real encournKcmont to olfiir anyone. 

Jame8 a. ^rorr. 

L. U. NO. 713, CHICAGO, (LL* 

Editor: 

Local No. 7i:t held Sts clectiori occordin»? to 
thfl now constitution imd althmurh them was 
some oppomtlon, nil the flumc ofheeru were 
re-elected for a period nf Iwn yenrrt. 

The orRfuiiKfttion linx praclkally held Its 
own np to this time and evidently the meni- 
berahip has recoicnixed this fnet. 

We have a larifi* number out of work, hut 
it in very fooUah to blame the officers far 
that condition. There la no one more 
lilcuHcd to have all live memhiTH work in jf 
than the exccutive» of the union. 

Ah a follow-up on my ietler of last month, 
wish to say that If any onfanixation U inter- 
ested in learning more about where union 
made apimraluft ran he obtained we will be 
(?lad to furnish names ami adilresHes of our 
union shops. 

Will close by bopiiiK that niihsott la r^ht 
and that old man depression is p«<^klnit his 
grip. 

John b\ SeintT. 


L, U, NO. 734, NORFOLK, VA. 

Editor: 

Tho papera toilay carried neenuntn of the 
dedication at Mtirlon by iVeMident Iloovor 
and ex-l'reHldent f'oolidge, of the Harding 
Memorinb Thin will be a severe dirappaiiit- 
menl to f.hiiso lonp-trouftcred urunnies who 
so delight ntid receive and amplify any 
alnndoroua reports eoncernlnK prominent 
Americans, 

Thi? Patrcdinen"» lleiiovtdent AHWOcialion of 
New' York bus puMsed a reHolution urging 
motion picture producers not to make films 
W'hich ‘‘glorify the lives of gun gale ra, gun- 
men and racketeers." This protest Hhould 
have the active backing of every good citixen 
and shoukl be extended to the presM. If it 
were not such a neriouH matter v,'o w'ould Bnd 
much humor in beadllneii »uch ait "bold biin- 
dits," "daring hold-up" and "spectaeular 
killing." A rat Hteuls, a rut. will light for 
bis life, a rat respects no low but no one 
admires a rat. We have only one method of 
dealing with four-footed rats and this method 
should be applied to human rats. Trap them, 
uiinihilote them, but don‘t glorify them. 

On Sunday, June 7, a violent ffre broke out 
on Norfolk'n waterfront. The blare, fanned 
by a strong wind, destroyed nix blocks of 
waterfront ami commercial property w'orth 
more than ^IJHIlhbOfl before being brought 
under cnntml. Thin life placed u great timny 
people out of work, but without doubt this 
burned properly will be replaced with mod* 
ern construction. 

The PutteiH' rrilori of Hopewell, amplayed 
by the Itopewell rivlnn f'ompiiny, has iir- 
rungod with the management to soil their 
best china to churches, unions, lodges, etc., 
at factory prices. Under this plan their 
hundred piece sol iIccoratiMl with 22- kt. gold 
may be obtained for about $ni.OO, This set 
at rotail will cost about ItKi.lUI. Anyone in- 
iorested should comm un lento with the pre.Hi- 


dont of the potters local union, Mr, J. M. 
GilguHon, Hopewell, Vn. 

The Battleship Idaho has been ordered to 
this yard for modernisation. This job, to- 
gether with the Mississippi, amountn to 
nearly $20,000,000. Several reasons have 
boon aasignod for this good fortune at n liim* 
when other yards used all available pressure 
to BScurH the job. Some claim that the n^pu- 
tutlon of Norfolk yard was wholly rospon* 
sible for the assignment. Some of the ayp- 
porters of Ropresenl alive Lankford (Hep.) 
claim that he unaided brought the job here, 
Some claim that Senator SwanHOn (Dem.) 
alone was responsible. And stili others di- 
vide the credit between Swunson and l.ank- 
ford. Qulen sabe? Anyway, we here have ac- 
tive two-party representation and we llnd Jt 
good. 

Sauvan. 


L. U. NO, 794, CHICAGO, ILL. 

Editor: 

Greetings from Local No. 794. We have 
not boon in print lor the last few iiiuiithH, 
duo to the heat, lack of news or what have 
you, BO it now behoovoa the press sec re la ry 
to get busy, 

Wc arc now in the vacation period ami 
things arc quiet. Wc have a few new men 
filling in with a couple of Brothers still on 
the waiting list whom we are enileavoring 
to place. Hail road rnnditions do not seem 

to improve very rapidly, and the sumo crop 
of rumors still fly thick and fast. 

Reports from the N. V. M. L. and 
C. Sl W. I. R. Rb. remain much the same. 

We have cleaned up alt the disputes on 
the C. fit W. 1, with the exception of the dis- 
pute with the management as to whetbor 
the elect riciana or the signal men shall in- 
Btall electric crossing gates. We claim the 
work, but were informed by management 
that they in awarding this work were fol- 
lowing the practices on the other roads. Wc 
still think that this ih elecLricut work. 

On looking over the WortKZH of this 
month the writer noticed an article by the 
scribe of Local No. 214 on a .subject very 
cloac to my heurt, namely, consoHdation of 
the Chicago Uailroad Locals. Members of 
Local ,No. 797, now members of tliJs local, ad- 
vocated and worked for this object as far 
hack as 1919, and have not ceased to think 
any dltferent of it to date. We are for it. 
1 notice in the article that the scribe calls 
for opinions pro and con. 1 wish to be 
listed on the pro side of the fence, Wc cun 
listen to the cons after consoJidation be- 
comes an established fact. We do not think 
that the Intennationul Organization would 
olTer anything against such a progressive 
step on the part of the Chicago lociik, es- 
pecially wdth the presentation of a good 
argument on our part, t wish to ofier a 
few for the proposition. It Is a notoriouH 
fact in the face of everything iliuL is beitig 
done by our Internationa L Vice E* resident 
and the differeni general chairmen that the 
locals in the railroad industry In this bmnl- 
ity know very little of each other, and wo 
have not made one serious eifort aince this 
strike to get together and exchiingc infor- 
mation. 

Tt has bean the experience of the writer 
on several occasiotiB to have a foreman ask 
for a man on short notice and not l^e able to 
fill the order, at the same time knowing 
that other Locals in this territory must have 
had men on the street. When these reiiueiitji 
are made we sometimes must have a man 
avail.abJe within a few hours. 

Due to not having any local men iille re- 
cently X lost out on one such job. 1 ini'fi- 
tion this to show' how close co-operation such 
as could be. had by having all the riillroads 
in thi.s city in one local would work out In 


Ihiu If lit? jinfluijce, we could u^oro fully coTor 
our territory and bring the man to the job 
and the job to the man. 

We are going to be called upon to do 
many things in the future that we may fall 
down on If we persist in our present loose 
tneticB, There is no doubt that much im- 
provement can be made ns wo stand at prea- 
ent, but the improvement would be much 
more drastic as one unit. There are so 
many things that can be done that I wUl 
mention only n few of them as I go along. 
On the financial side wc would reduce over- 
head by having only one hall to rent, one 
set of books to keep, one set of officers to 
pay, more money to invent by pooling all 
our resources. All information of moment 
to railroad electricians in this district would 
be available at a moment's notice, by hav- 
ing un olHce centrally located, in charge of a 
competent officer who would have all tho 
repui U Iruni Ibe dllTexent railrondfl at hand. 

Attendance at meetings should be larger 
and the proceedings more intereBting, duo 
til the reports and the general railroad gos- 
nlp. As wo utand at present tho minuto 
book showB motions made and seconded 
nearly always by the same set of men or 
motion adopted by acclamation. With aurh 
Hmiill ultendance as the average aniall local 
has it is hard to get a good argument on 
anything and the Less of good debate the 
more our education will suffer. 

At present this local rents a hall that 
would easily seat 100 peopie. We rarely 
have an attendance of 2fi unlesH there Is a 
raise or cut of wages in prospect or some 
other dope that will affect the pockelbook. 
The old jack seems to be the only subject 
that nrouscfl any interest nowadays. 

We pay |UI a month to accommodate our 
small attendance and read a few letters. 
This to me see ms to be uiie uf the Leuks 
that should be stopped up, more real busi* 
nesa transacted for the money Is the slogan. 

It b the nplnion of the writer and many 
othora that to orgiinixc tho railroads in this 
territory wc must follow ns noarly as pos- 
alb hi the example set us by the electricians 
ill tho building Industry, namely, to control 
the johs. Will some one kindly indjeate how 
this can he done by three or four smnU 
locals who, although in tlie aame territory 
and within a few miles of each other, are 
pranUcaJly Ignorant of each other's exis- 
tence OH far as mutters of hiiporiance go 7 

With Iho exception of the officers of the 
d life rent locals who know ouch other in 
the way of correspondence there Is very 
little acquntntance among our members. 

With the advent of modern electrical 
oquipment on railroads, which, by the way, 
has just begun, wo will have to put our 
Imuife in order ur bu )i?fL bt?hittd. Ah it ii 
now' we have little advance Informotion in 
this matter, and then only from the office 
of the International Vice President. The 
men on the job ahould bo the people to 
gather and distribute this, but how can the 
man on the & N, W. or the U. & 0. get 
this to the men on other roads? They never 
see each other unless it may be at a wake 
or other soclui gathering. 

We need a real exchange of information 
nf to the differeni agreements in our juris- 
diction and their appUcation and those mat- 
ters which vitally affect our pursuit of the 
daily bread. 

We must try to slimulote tho Interest of 
the rank and file to the end that they may 
know their working rules and be better ac- 
quainted with their organls^ntion and each 
nihi'i'. at least got them to realize that thoHc 
things are a« important ns racing dope or 
the Htanding of the dHTorent ImuKbull elubH. 

While the contents of this letter as to 
benolUs derived may never bo fully reaUaed, 
we think that tho principle involved, if 
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properly uppliedf will go a long w»y to 
remedy matters. We further think that 
the principle of concentration, if carried 
out, will relieve the International Orgnfitza- 
tion and Its field men of much grief and 
unnecessary expenie. Under this plan a 
representative on arriving in n city like 
Chicago, which ranks them all as a railroad 
center, would be able to miirshal the fads 
by calling at one place and would not have 
to take a chance wltb railroad watchmen 
and baUery houses nor claim reiat ion ship 
to some one to get the privilege of enter- 
ing the yard, and then when he finally gets 
in hnve the men dodging with him into out- 
of-the-way places to get in a few words- 

To try to organ lie n man when he is 
eating during his allotted 21) mimiten is like 
trying to take a hone nway from n dog. 

This letter was written us n partial an- 
swer to the request of the scribe of Local 
No. 214 for opinions of some of the locals 
in this jurlsdlcUon and is meant to he 
wholly in favor of the principle of consoli- 
dation. 

We were, we are, and I hope always will 
be, apostles of this. 

We have taken Action to have the eiecu* 
live board of our local Invite the boards 
of the railroad locals in t'hicago to meet 
for a friendly discussion of the matter of 
consolidation in the near future, and sin* 
cerely hope that it will meet with the ap- 
proval of the International Organisation 
and the different locals concerned. 

At least we must start eomewhere. No 
doubt on discussing this as any other pro* 
gressive stop there will appear some diffi- 
cult problems, but wre sincerely think that 
the benefits derived will far outweigh the 
defects. J. J. IlOYLtL 


L. U, NO. 912, CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Editor: 

Local No. 012, railroad local, steps forth 
In print. We are stUi functioning In spite 
of shut downs, mergers and hard times in 
general. 

1 oapected to announce the result of our 
local election but as ye Kdltor craves our 
literary efforts early 1 will postpone my 
announcement as J cannot foresee the fu- 
ture with such a large and varied slate. We 
are closing one of the most successful 
terms since the local was tharlercd. The 
local has co-tiperalinl with Its officers 100 
per cent. No opposition, every officer han- 
dling himself In an efficient manner. The 
executive board takes this means of thank- 
ing the membership. 

have enjoyed frequent visits from our 
general chnirman, John J. McCullough, 
whose co-operation we appreciate. However, 
we wonder why we havenH been honored by 
a visit from one James F. Slattery. Also 
what has become of the Duke of Minne- 
apolis, John J. Huffy he sings tenor. 

We are now going through another strike 
of the half-starved miners in the Ohio coal 
fields. Some of the Brothers do not realUe 
the horrible conditions which ealst in these 
mining communities. Laboring all day un* 
der ground for a bare eslslence In a shack 
on a barren bllliide: never getting far 
enough ahead of the grocery hilt at the 
company store to leave. Conditions are 
even worse in the unorganised fields of 
West Virginia. The state cossacks keep 
the organisers out. Now is the time when 
we need our organliatlon more than ever. 

Hu.t, Blake. 


If we obeyed those precepts in the Sermon 
on the Mount, it would destroy this dvIllEa- 
tion that we have today,— /fee. f>r, /. jlf. 
H aid t man. 


L. U, NO. 995, BATON ROUGE, LA. 

Editor: 

It is strange to me that some of the press 
i^wretaries raise such a howl because the 
Editor cuts some of their articles short. 1 
om very positive that he does not cut any- 
thing of any interest. I have read some of 
the scrips that were a mile long and were 
more like a story book rather than news. I 
really believe that we should cut our line 
of bologna as short as possible, devoting our 
writing to news rather than fairy Isles, 
Don't get me wrong, Brothers, for I di» not 
mean that we should have only one or two 
parngrapHs. 

There is enough room In two and one-half 
rolumns for an awful lot of stuff. If all 
correspondenee was edited and cut before 
being sent to the Woiiker the said two and 
one- half columns could be cut to one column 
of good, snappy news. 

We tried to organize a base -bull club out 
of our membership: had a largo turnout the 
first time for practice. After that the boys 
must have developed a bad ease of spring 
fever, for they have not shown Up since. 

We are very fort unate to have all of our 
members working at this writing— oil nui a 
few travelers who have been accepted in the 
past couple of weeks. 

The sUtehouse Job will bo able to take 
care of a few more men in the next week or 
two. Steel is up to the twenty-sixth floor 
level and will probably be topped out this 
week. Although there are only a few of us 
employed on the state house at present we 
expect to see a full crew in the next couple 
of weeks. 

We were pleased very much by hnving 
Brother Moroney, an International Office 
Representative, with us last meeting night. 

He U a hard worker ond a real go- get ter ■ 
Only hope that we can have him with us 
again in the near future. 

There have been some few Brothers com- 
ing through in the post few weeks, in hopes 
of finding something here. We are not tell- 
ing any one to stay away, nevertheless wo 
do say bring along enough jack to get out of 
town on, for there Is no more work here 
than the present memberahip can handle. 
Don't let any one tell you differently. 

Pa. 


L. U, NO. 1037, WINNIPEG, MAN. 

Editor: 

The endless cycle of time rolls on with the 
much- talked -of prospertiy just around thr 
corner. The corner seema to be entirely 
round and endless as time itself. The sum- 
mer is half gone, and our wise men, who con- 
trol the destinies of that part of the human 
race which is compelled to work by the sweat 
of its brow to earn its daily bread, have not 
yet solved the problem of unemployment. 
The present method of solving it is, to the 
man on the street, similar to the man who 
tries to heal a sore foot by rubbing the foot 
with ointment instead of repairing the worn- 
out shoe which was originally the couse of 
the trouble. When one looks on and sees n 
gasoline drag-Hne operated by one man iJo- 
ing the work of 50 men, the cause of unem- 
ployed, unskilled labor can be very easily 
Been without the help of a learned politician, 
especially when the said drag- line has been 
made in a country far away from where the 
work is being done. 

If it is necessary that our work be done 
by machinery, and that by doing the work by 
machinery k cheaper than by manual Iwbor, 
then the profits derived should be turned 
over to the maintenance of those who can- 
not find work. The argument that machin- 
ery is cheaper does not work out In the end, 
because, when we go to buy anything, we 


have found the price steadily inting and 
the Block argument if ibat U in on account 
of the high wages paid. Why should A suit 
of clothes or a pair of boots cost double w-hen 
made by machinery than if made by hand, 
when we go to buy them, when machinery is 
cheaper? What ia the use of a pair of boots 
being sold for 50 cents a pair, if we haven't 
got 50 cents to buy them? Wouldn't it be 
much better to sell them at llO.fiO a pair if 
we hai'e the flfi.OO to buy them? Think it 
over, you wise men I 

The election in L, U, No. lfi.17 is over 
again for two years. Brother Cray was quite 
wlliing to nOinquish the gavel in favor of 
Brother G. Cameron. Charlie Barrett takes 
the vice president's chair. Albert Miles still 
wielcls the weapon which Is mightier than the 
sworil, while Bill Whitaker still collects the 
niitaumu. Your humble servant handles the 
cash onil ufritOH checks and still retains the 
hono ruble position of press secretary, No- 
biiily else wanted the job. 

The executive board and examining board 
are formed from the same members which 
will eliminate the necessity of holding two 
separate meetings. The local will meet only 
once a month (the second Monday) for the 
summer months at least. 

Although practically all our members are 
working at present, there is no prospect of 
much work ohead, the most of the work done 
being maintenance and repairs with a little 
new building. The Trans-Cntiada carrier 
telephone circuits are expected to be com- 
pleted this fall. This has helped out consid- 
erably with work for our telephone linemen 
members In the wide open spaces. The city 
hydro and the Winnipeg Electric C'ompany 
are completing their high tension circuits 
from the Winnipeg river hydro developments. 
The wire gangs for both are nearing the 
City, and both of them have been a strictly 
card job, by request of the eontractorfi. They 
arc beginning to find out the beat men being 
union men are the cheapest in the end. 

Irvine. 


L, U, NO. 1141, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
OKLA. 


Editor: 

To establish in the public mind a definite 
meaning tn the words *'union olcctricians," 
the organixation has to do a job of selling 
and ailvertlsing that it can deliver the 
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ifowda. All orKiuiijiutlan tflimot expoct the 
(uihlie or the cmpkiyer to reulixe withnut 
effort on its* purl the viilue of employing^ 
Kkilkoh corn lie tent merhuniefi who cun in- 
atuU cJedriirul intituUutionis In o snfe. fJur- 
nhle niunner that will be nn nsset tij both 
contructor und builder, instead of un un- 
jiftfe hastunl and tiubUity. 

Are iloelorr, kiwyerti, enifitieeris, etc., 
frowned u[jofi beeiinpie iliey forni their tisso- 
ciatiouh to develop and trade ideas whieh 
lire pasaed on to nmnklndl Then why is it 
Kome people think we are n hiinth of reds? 
Tlie triides nnionN ium;I pn>fe*(!iloriiil nsatieia- 
tlons l)«ve the satiie trend of thout^ht. As 
li huneh of sLirks tied toifoiher ore 
utronirer thuii one, «ii are a ^roup of 
of men oii;iini/,eii into i\ nnioii better 
than i>ntv inn^lm1jrh im they take inter- 
est ill eaeh other, pons in it on to one 
another knowlodj?e nnd developinentF 
in their flebl of work. 

fJur foe, [.lie enpitaUatie [jiesa, iij' 
forms ihe pubiie that W‘e are a bunch 
of hijackers and thnt the nonunion 
mrin, who is cheaper, ta juiit li.^ jtotnl 
a mechanic. Now it 1st up to yon, 
Hrotberf, to tell the pablh* the fact” 
nnd to prove It wilh your work. Poiiu 
mil to them that you follow the nn- 
tioiml elect rk rtide^ tlmt your imian 
proteets the public in secinj? thnt you 
do your work right, therefore making 
your instailatiotlfl anfe. nnd cheaper in 
the long run. That is the an»wx»r to 
"w'hy union Ldectrieliiiis ?*' 

Here h ix photo of the Ramsey 
Tower, which ia nearing eomplction, 
alrtu one of the men instrumenlnl in 
build ing It and otto ot Loonl No. llllV 
wiretwisters, who are making the elec 
tricnl installations safe, We are pnnul 
of this beitutirnb liSI story addition to 
Okhihomn flty’s skyline ttnd also of 
the fuct tlial it ir being built with 
union laln*r. The llumMey Tower has 
all outuiilc offices, hiiesi type, high' 
specM, aiitnmntic elevatorH, by Otis, 
iukI nmny other reiiturea that place it 
in a elasH with the best buildtnirs of 
today, 

Negative No, wuh tnken on coni' 
pletlon of the fiteel. W. R. Ranis^'y. 
oil mnn and well known civic leader 
of Oklahoma City, is speaking to the 
“mike”. The Y, W^ f. A. here will 
iilwuiys piing the pro iso of Mr. ttanisey 
for the part he plriyed In making their 
new home possible. fl rouped arotiml 
the "mike" nrc ibiul and Captain Starrett 
imd W. F, Me Ken no, of Star re Lt Tlrnthers, 
Inc, They need no intro duct ion to the 
building public. Their buildings are known 
the world over. These men ceriainly know 
how to plan ihclr work nnd keep it on 
schedule time, ycL they have time to con- 
versM? with the mechanicB nnd are w‘ell 
liked by atl. Mayot lUliin aiaridtng be- 
hind the "mike" and on the extreme left, 
next to the column, la SiiperintendctU dof- 
fries, of Sanborn Klectric, of Indianapolis. 
When the time coiniiB to pour a Ooor, Mr. 
Jeffries can be depended upon to have his 
W'urk hnitihioL To the riglil of JetTrioa is 
S. n, Rudewick, who is always on the job 

The gang from the left front row are 
f’ougler, Pitts, Yearguin (businesr agent), 
Jeffries, Kersey, LajKirtc nnd Wilson. Back 
row. from left, are Marry Jennings, Pendle- 
ton, Webb, Alby and Kdwnrd?. 

Mub Yeurgiiin U our new Uusine^s agent. 
Wc roped him down in Texas and believe 
tliiit he can deliver tlie gocnls. The con- 
tractors here will (1ml in him a nian who 
in looking out for their Interest ns well as 
our nw'n. 

Would like to hear from Tulaa towiPs 
scribe, Tom R ms in no. 


L. U. NO. 1151, TYLER, TEXAS 

Editor : 

Well, boys, here is mie frciiu the oil fields 
of east Tuxati, whore drinking water l« high- 
er in price than uH, but we do have Home 
work and a lot of men to do it. 

Uroiher W, L, In grata has spent much 
time ill thin torriLory this Niirlng anil In still 
doing a lo* of good. He hio^ been instru- 
mental in making l.ongview 100 per cent and 
several Other IUiJh towns have unLon shcips, 
Ingram xignerJ thi^ Ihrue hirgeat shops In 
Kilgore this week nnd we hnve several wire- 


men with these oil eompitnieH, as w^cll as 
linemen. 

Brothers, don't get the idea that just 
union men make one of these booms. One 
comes in and tellH yuu that he has hnd a card 
Init got II dirty deni, then nceiiNiutiiilly the 
bird comes ahmg who has hud «o many cards 
during his time that be has ihe iden he can 
buy tiJiullivr on open account. Then the fel- 
low over lie re In u llh-cent whop wiiiita to 
take out ii card but on the wages he is get- 
ting be enn't get lUKOO ahead, And all of 
iheiio felluwa have gotten to know Ijiuram 
pcraonfiny, and here ia hoping he can con- 
tinue to give us some of his time, far he Mtjil 
has work tn do in this territory. Ho baa one 
big point in bifl favor- these non-union mon 
agree that it is getting Urn bat to work for 
50 cents an hour. 

R, L. "SHOTmiN" MtC’ONNELL. 


DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your eotit lapel, 
carry tho emblom and in 
Bignia of the I. B, E, W, 
Gold faced and band- rn 

aomcLy onamoletL *r X 


Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY, L, U. NO. 292. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Editor: 

Vacation uiiio m he re I Judging fruni tkti 
letters in last munth'« JoPKNai. we press 
secretaries were "vacationing” all right. 

Back on the job now and w'lmt to report 
that Local rriion No. iind auxllinry have 
enjoyed some truly goo*l times lately. 

On May 21 the waya and means committee 
of the auxiliary held an imtoor picnic 
and basket r.opial. 

Signs hhuwing the way tn the "pic- 
nic grounds" fa piece of nod on tabled 
"bathing beach" in pan of water with 
u celluloid tlnb dnaling on it), "wild 
dower garden" (a vaae of wax flow- 
ers), decorated our hnlL 

We parodied the locnF pl^mc with 
rncert (kidilie cars) and xhootirig con- 
test (miirblen) ami a baby «how. 
"SmmkumH" won lUBt pri?.e In the 
latter. ) See Brother l.anzen.) 

Next came the program. Such a 
collect itm i>r nnists. "Count Livo 
Wire," the "unknown iiianiiit:" Mims 
Galli romluit, the "hyaterh'ul so- 
prano", and Alec nnd hia Midi, the 
Bowery dancers- Then the "grand 
11 milt!," a chnruH of cnuples, gorgeously 
costumed, strolled around the hall 
singing "In the Good Old Summer 
Time,” Funny? uoyonc who 

attended* 

The haskets were then auetloned off 
by Brother Skeledon, 

Deficioua coffoo* dormted by the 
Twin City 'reu and Coffee Company, 
a union concern, wn.s .nerved by the 
committee in charge. 

Everyone went home w'ell fed nnd 
hapiiy. 

Those serving on the committee wero 
Sisters Tlxcher, ShulU, Hnckett. 
Sauby, Larson^ Sketedon, Briggs and 
Neaaier. They were ably uNsisted by 
SiMters Bnrthiilomo, .lennlngH ami 13. 
ShuUx* 

We have taken in several new mcm- 
ber« and a drive by the membership 
cominitieo will be Inunrhed poon* 

We realise we may not he, as yet, 
of Touch material berieflt to our Broth- 
ert! of No. 2P2, but we wotiien, through 
our auxiliary, arc being educateil In the 
trades union movemwiU and are learning to 
better understand just what the union standn 
for. 

We are keeping up the spirits of our 
Brothers and chasing away some of the 
cares of unemployment: we are keeping our 
men close to and interested Ui tlirir union 
now. when that intereat ih most needed. 

There is nothing so helpful and Atimu* 
lating m meeting tugelher. Brothers and 
Sisters of a common cauHe, and indulging in 
n good lime and hearty laughter* 

Just a closing "vacation Up" tu any Sis- 
ters or HmtberA who may be vacationing 
in our "Land of 10,000 l.akea*" 

V'ou vvill be muf»t heartily welcomed at 
Local Union S<i. 202^81 nnmml picnic to be 
held July 20 by thi? walers of Lake Minne- 
tonka* at Tonka Bay* We'll be looking for 
youl 

Mim, Wm* NT:^iHi.Ka. 

5 1 5H N 1 c u I li» t A VC n u e . 

No rextayrant wanted to make money on 
food in the old day*. The wine brought the 
profit, and those who dicing drink wines 
were served more hone than meat.— ffenrg 
.Ifotti/utff. 
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HANCOCK AND PAINE; A 
CONTRAST 

(ContlniK'i.l from pHjs^ 3r»0) 

n<i direct share. Our own government 
today would not for a nioment consider 
such a plea on behalf of an Alaskan or 
a Filipino. 

The suit draped its weary lengthy 
giving Adams tnifeh trouble and Han- 
cock much anxiety. It began to look 
somewhat as though it were a question 
of America winning at least semi- 
independence or of Hancock losing his 
fortune. When it is said that as a man 
of great wealth he embraced the patriot 
cause with everything to lose it must 
be recalled that he also had everything 
to lose if that cause did not somehow 
score a victory. 

In 1780» under the new Massachus- 
etts Constitution, Hancock was elected 
governor. He continued to be elected 
annually, but by the winter of 1785 the 
situation in the state called for strong 
measures which w^ould of necessity be 
unpopular. At the end of five years of 
his rule, MasHachusetts had reached a 
point at vrhich its debt stood at the im- 
possible figure of ten million dollars, its 
resources and credit were exhausted, 
and distress and dissatisfaction were 
acute. 

There was no remedy for the state 
save in a strong leader, willing to make 
himself unpopular; and there was no 
refuge for the weak and popularity- 
loving Hancock but in the gouL There 
was a severe attack, a general and con- 
venient breakdown in health, and his 
resignation ensued. 

James Bowdoin was elected to the 
helm and for a year and more did all 
that was possible to retrieve the situa- 
tion, Having borne the whole brunt of 
the storm while Hancock escaped all 
btame for the unpopular measures, the 
populace turned from its savior to its 
idol, and his health having become sud- 
denly restored, Hancock returned to 
office. 

Sam Adams said, "Hancock always 
had the good fortune never to be out 
of the way of making a figure,” He 
also had that fortunate gout, which was 
used as a perennial excuse to prevent 
his being about when there w^as any- 
thing unpopular to be done. Indeed, 
his tvvo chief resources were his money 
and his gout, the first always used to 
gain popularity, and the second to pre- 
vent his losing it. 

He died in 1793 and was buried with 
pomp and ceremony, and a showy pro- 
cession of Justices of the Supreme 
Court, members of Congress, foreign 
ministers, college presidents, ancient 
and honomhtc artillery, etc. The farce 
was played to the end, even to the irony 
of the great democracy of Massachus- 
etts leaving the family to foot the bills 
for the state funeral, exactly as the 
"great man” had alvvays paid for his 
applause. "The empty barrel" as John 
Adams had called him, was laid to rest, 
but the legendary hero of the Revolu- 
tion had been born. 


Thomas Paine 

Of all the men who wrought desper- 
ately in the formative struggles of the 
American Republic, Thomas Paine was 
perhaps the most sincere. His contri- 
butions were little leas than those of 
Washington, or Franklin or Jefferson. 
But there is not a monument to him in 
Washington or in the capital of any 
State or elsewhere in the United States 
erected by official order. 

The present form and democratic 
procedure of the English government 
are modeled almost exactly after the 
form set up and argued by Paine in the 
last decade of the 1 8th centurj*. And 
the present drift of the modern vrorld 
toward liberty of conscience and aw^ay 
from the religious autocracy of the 
18th century follows the lines marked 
out by the man whose bones were not 
permitted decent burial either in Eng- 
land or in the United States. 

He whose ideas and precepts were 
written into the constitutions of all 
modern states and are observed in the 
behavdor of liberal men everywhere to- 
day was before his death, and is now, 
an outcast~his memory unwelcome in 
a world which he did much to create. 

In the year 1774 Franklin met Paine 
in England and encouraged him to come 
to America, Within a year after hlH 
arrival in this country the colonies were 
in revolt against England, and Paine 
out of his own consciousness and with- 
out aid from any other hand, formu- 
lated the thought of the thirteen Infant 
states, and suggested the procedure of 
the seven years* war which was to 
fedlow', 

Paine was a universal spirit. He 
joined the ranks of Washington's army 
as a private soldier at the time when 
thousands of older Americans 'were run- 
ning away to their homes lest they he 
caught in the doom that overhung 
Washington's head, .And Washington 
made this private an officer; and thin 
officer, betvreen marching and fighting 
found time to 'write at the end of the 
sud year. 1776, "The Crisis", an appeal 
which began with these historic words: 
"These are the times that try men's 
souls." It was read at the head of 
every lieutenant's command in the be- 
draggled array before it crossed the 
Delaware at night and captured from 
the English army in a day as many 
troops as it counted in its own ranks. 
The sales price of this widely read 
pamphlet, like that of "Common Sense," 
was contributed by its poor author to 
the great cause he advocated. 

At the end of the Revolution he went 
to England which was then in a state 
of dread with the ideas flowing to that 
country from the free American 
colonies and the French Revolution. In 
the year 1791 he wrought the "Rights 
of Man," It brought danger of arrest 
and Imprisonment Iti England to the 
man who recommended and outlined 
the very reforms which England now 
accepts as the highest scheme of human 
government, and which most of the 
world takes for granted. "The Rights 
of Man" proclaimed a new freedom, a 


freer trade with all the world, friendly 
association between nations, the abolish- 
ing of war, a kingship without vetOt » 
House of Lords 'without power to thw^art 
the House of Commons, representation 
of all the people in legislation, popular 
sulTrage and a Cabinet responsible to 
the people's representatives. There was 
not a radical idea in this system, as men 
took at government today. 

Paine's life 'was endangered and he 
fled to France, where he became in- 
volved in the French Revolution, He 
protested the beheading of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, but his efforts 
were in vain. His enemies plotted 
against him and he w'as thrown in 
prison where he 'wrote "The Age of 
Reason.” The text of the new book 
was: "The moral duty of man consists 
in imitating the moral goodness of Cod; 
and everything of persecution and re- 
venge between man and man, and every- 
thing of cruelty to animalg, is a viola- 
tion of moral duty." He was immedi- 
ately subjected to a storm of wrath and 
vilification and caused one of the most 
sorrowful tales of American history. 

It was by the merest chance he 
escaped the guillotine while in France. 
Disheartened and deserted by his 
friends of former year.s he came to 
America in 1802, The minds of those 
with whom he had fought in the days 
of the revolution were poisoned against 
him. He was even denied citizenship. 
As much the author of modern political 
civilization as any man then living, 
Paine was thul outlawed by England, 
thrust out of France and denied a right- 
ful place in the United States, Weary 
'with the 'Weight of poverty and calumny 
he died in 1808. He was buried in 
Westchester, K, Y. There was no cere- 
mony, no pomp, just a few faithful 
friends who staid with him to the end. 

This was the miserable end that w-as 
forced on a man whose writings stirred 
and spurred his fellow-countrymen far 
more actively on the road to freedom 
than any other 'words produced by 
longue or pen, unless the actual Declar- 
ation of Independence, Tt was Thomas 
Paine who first used the words that now 
echo over the whole 'world, "The United 
States of America." 

Paine's work was inspired by the love 
of humanity. In the large sympathy for 
the poor and the downtrodden his merits 
were real and his accomplishments sub- 
slant iaL His o’wn noble words are abso- 
lutely just: "I defend the cause of the 
poor, of the tradesman, of the farmer, 
and of all those on whom the burden 
of taxes fall — ^but above all, I defend 
the cause of humanity.” He looked 
forward, he looked upvrard, with cour- 
age and hope. He taught the vrorth of 
a high ideal and the lasting, increasing 
value of the large,st human sympathy. 
And every American ought to he grate- 
ful to him as one of the active founders 
of this great nation. 


Things printed can never be stopped; they 
nre like babies baptised, they have u soul 
from that moment, and go on forever, — 
Meredith, 
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I I I IN MEMORIAM I | 


A- Cliouitmrcl, L. U* No. IT 

Whorpflfl w^, !hfl nicmbefH oT tbibiin. 

No* Mt Iiitfrnatlonjil Uronn^rhnml of KtM'rrb’Hl 
Workerftf moiirn paKittni; «f «iir irHln-ninil 
UrfiHifr, J, A. C'haulnJiT' 4 : tlicrpforp bo It 

Ttmt 'wo* nn a tttilon, pnj trLhrito 
to lit A tiiomory liy oxpronKliitf our iloopeNt 
nyni pa thy wltli bta fumUy In llielr lioromre- 
rnont i nn «1 bo li further 

lloHolveil, Tlmt a eopy of tlila roHolutlon bo 
sent to hia family* a eojiy he aproBiJ upon our 
mhiiitoH, nn 4 l ii copy be acnl to tlie Rlcftrli'nl 
Workers’ Journal for imbUcnlkin ; and he It 
furl her 

UcHOlved. *i'bal we drape our clmrti'r fnr u 
perlml <jf 3 D days. 

rUANK HnNAnUM. 

WIU.IAM aPHKK. 

EDW J. bVON. 

f^mmltlec. 


John F* Hughei, L* U. No, 794 

Wli'^rcrtfl T*oenl Pnlon 7 tM, 1 . 11 . of 15 , W . 
has tuH^u calleil mion to pay the last tribute 
of rcHpcet to itio mrmory m Itrotlicr John F 
IliiK-hcs, who was Initiated by L. ! 7 * No. HM, 
of float nn. Maws, netotiov * 25 * 11125 , transferred 
from L, IT. ini, 8 a n KranHwro. rnJtf,* to T^. IT. 
No, TIH, Chlcaifo* IU„ An Bust Ml, IDSO; Uierc- 
fore Ite U 

lEf'aolved. That we extend oiir wlneere wvni' 
linlliy nuiT condolenee to bin bereuvod mother 
ji Mil rein tl vow In their luuir nf Harrow; ami 
be it further 

lleHuWetl, That our ehorier he draped In 
nionrnluB for a period of 30 days; that a 
ciipy of these resolntlniiw he wenf to his 
mother; a copy to the ottlelnl Journnl: ami 
a eopv spreud on the minutes of l^ocn) tTnInn 
No 7 fH. I. It, E. W. 

JOHN J. uovu:, 

JOHN B. KH’E. 

T.m-I8 rjtU*E9, 

HEN«T n IMIIKEU 
t-. A, tATTlAM, 

fhuumlllee 


Albert Vincenl Hoinrich, L* U* No* I5t 


It Ts with deepewt regret nud florruw I hat 
bocal No, ird, T. It. E, W„ hSH tii fccord (he 
passing of our worthy Brolher. Albert Yin 
emit Hi dn rich. Into the (1 refit Beyond, 

Bnilher ITelurieh wan a true and loyal mem* 
her of this lonil for u tfomt many yiuirs find 
was It I ways ready to anHlst In any way hi» 
eoutd for the a dm nee merit of Its Intereflla 
Besot red, That our sincere sympathy tm ex 
teipho]! (o his tierejLved relattveM, nrul that n 
eopy of this resolution lie sent to the rel*‘ 
tivee of the deeeasefb and thitl s copy tie 
:»prend on our minutes. Also a ropy he sent 
to the Jntirnal for puhllenthm and that our 
rharter be draped In mourning fur it lOTlmt 
Ilf 3D dwyij. 


It E, ITAVT.ANrt. 

Becoritimr Recrefnrv. 
r. n. Ml'bT., 


MaunBt'C T'Tid Eluiinchil 8i^cre(iiry. 


Harry Slagle, L. LI< Nc* 9 

Whereas It tins pleased AlmlBlity f!od. In 
THn Infinite wisilivm, to take from our mblNt 
our eafeemeil and worthy Bfolher, I tarry 
81 imj 1 i‘! and 

Whereas Local Union No. D of the Inter- 
tMttlorinl Brotherhood of Eletdrieal Workers 
lias hisi In the death of Brother SlaBlc one of 
Iti, true and srood me mb its: therefore tie It 
ltf«olved* That tioeal Ihilon No. ft liiTeby 
expresses Its creat appreclalloti of the eerr Ire's 
to oiir iinlon if our di Toted Brother and oiir 
foirrow In the kiimvledfre nf his puhsIub: ntifl 
tie H fiirfhcr 

U-"MnU'P(!, That l*ocal ITpInn No ft tenders Its 
sy in (in thy to the family of Bpollu'r SlaBle In 
liudr llmi‘ of sorrow; and he It further 

Besolvcd. Thai a copy of IhcHe ri'WoIuMnns 
he sent In the family of our late Brnthep, n 
copy in* spread mi the mluuteH of our Toieal 
tTiibm Nil, D ami a enp,i hi- seiil to Ihif olTh-liil 
dmirniil of our Brotherhood for publlraHon. 

WILLIAM rABKEIl, 

PAN. MANNTNP. 

IIAIIBY 8 LATRB. 

(fommltt*^. 


Thomai Rilayi L* U. No. 9 

Whereas It has plctiscd Almighty God. In 
Itlft InlluUe w'lHdom, In take frum amonje ua 
our eKloeroed aiid worthy Brotlicr, ThomftH 
It I ley; and 

VYhereaB trocal Thilon No, h, luternatlonnl 
Brotherhood of Klrcirtent Workers, has lost In 
the death of Brother 111 ley. one of Its true 
ami flcTTored mem hers: rherefnpe be Ir 

U 4 ‘soIved* That Ifnciil tlnlon No. 9 hereby 
expresfles Ha great appreciation of the services 
to our cauBO of our good Brother and our 
sorrow in the knowledge of hla death; and he 
It furl her 

Hesolved, That a copy of thene rt^Hoiu Ilona 
bn spread on Ihe ml nut oh of our tM)cal Union 
No, i> iiTid H copy be sr ui lo Ihe ofnclal Journal 
nf iMir Ur'irhyrhonil for puldlcutloii. 

Wn^UAM BAIIKRB, 
r^AN. MANNING* 

ItABItY KT*ATEU, 

Couimllli'c. 


Jobn Gcegan, Jr*^ L* U* No. 9 

» n't. I”’)"’'' wlmlotn. In Itikn from nmoni; 
finoKln, 

*, Utdon No, U of Ihe Interna 

tlpnnl Bfotherliood nf ElnclHcul Workers haH 
^ Prplhef ( 3 <H?gan one of 

t » k oo d n n d d c? vi 1 1 cd u i c m 1 1 c rs : I h crefo re bo 1 1 
ItcHolved That Local rtubiu No, fl hereby 
t^xpresseH its great iipprechiduu pf ihe scnriecs 
to our cftUKe or our good Brother and our 
be kimvvlMdge of Ids death; and 

BcsoJved, That Lpeal Itnlon No. D tenders 
M sympathy to Ihe family of Brother Geegau 
U fuNher^ KT*cat bereavcinent ; and be 

Resolved. That a copy of theae resoluHnns 
tic sent to the family of our late Brother n 
copy be spread on the mlnurcs of oqp Local 
1 in loti No* u and a copy by HCtit tn the ofliclat 
JntmiaJ of our Brulhcrlio<id for putdicailou, 
WILLIAM PARKER, 

HAN, MANNING, 

MABRY 8 LATER, 

CommiUei!, 


Ora Ruiioll, L. U* No. 684 

1 Mi utK-row Him r,ocal No. I 18 I, 
J; *; ^ mourns Mm loss of our wfirthy 
Brother. Ora RiihrcIIe thcrcforo be It 

Residved* n’haf we extetuj our Biriccre avtn. 
pat hy and condob-hce to hla wife ami family 
Iji thetr hour of sorrow; and he It further 
Rrinolved That our charter be draped for 
**’^'*'' "solutions he 
sent to Mrs. Russell, a copy to the otRclal 
JournaL and a coiiy hv apreaii on the mlnutca 
of the local union. 

O, R PAINE, 

JOHN M. KTES 
LV V, HUNTER. 

Committee, 


J* PofTcnl>ergcr, L. U, No* 125 

Again the mesHengcr nf death tiaR lakn 
a name from the iiicuibcfHhip roll of Tuicj 
nion No. 125 , and Brother J. PofTenbergi 
has answered the Inat call. 

It Is mitewurlhy tliitl BrnthiT Poffenbergr 
served^ the company by which he was en 
idoycil r^f over 37 years, and hla uiemberahl 
In Local ITpinn No. I 2 B dates from our liri 
agreement with that rompativ. Such coniir 
NOUS service is In llself a tribute to charaete 
Me shall miss the Brother who lias passed ni 
Anil as we note his absence* our hearts a 
out In B.vmnalhy to tlmse nearer to him whm 
hma Is grcaicr. I*ocal No, 12*5 would ex ten 
such consolation aa the nnderstamling heai 
may olTer, ^ 

lu tribute lo Iho memory nf Brother PtirTio 
berger. Mm charter of F.oral Nu. 125 fihall | 
4 l raped for a period of 3 U duyn. TJila rcHf 
Jufloii Mlmll be birwardcil to hiH Imrcttvc 
oucB cop lea ahull bo semt lo our .Tournal U 
publication unil Him 1 1 be recorded upon H 
III I mites of this iiieeiing. 

MERLE Ii'A, TARR, 

HAT.E B, SIGLER. 

R. I. r|,AYTON. 

Adopted May 22 * 11131 . Committee. 


Sam Kennedy, JU U. No* 66 


dy tiHTP comes a parting of Gig ways. <*ur 
rove, need or rolafnnship dfias not protect 
or shelter him who hna been rhoscti and 
ciilica to that Great Beyond by the Almighty 
l.ud; grim death swalldWH up Ita victim corn- 
loclcly and leaves bcTHurl tml a iiiemory, 

I he [uiHRlng uu of Brother 5 atn Kennedy 
hah ladmi our hearts with deep Hwrrow, tuU 
the wholesome and pleasant tueuiury tha! has 
been instilled In tlm mlnrlM of bta lindheri 
orsd many frlvrids by his cimrage nod faith 
fill effort to advance our cause, has Inspired 
arm Iuft with im n lovalde menuirv of him 
which we shall always cliertah. 


M hereas in appreciation of so loyal a mem- 
ber who has contributed so much toward the 
furtherance of our Brotherhood for so muuy 
years nast; bo It 

iL'Solved, That tn hta honor a copy of this 
trlluite he sent to his h^ved ones, a rupv aetif 
to the Journal of Elwtrleal 'Workers and 
o|mrnttfrs for publlf-atJon and a eopv npriuid 
itpf>u the minutes, of this local union : and 
lie It lurtlier 

Resolved, That in reNpecl of his nnllrlng 
devotion, the charter of LoeiiJ TTivlon N<i. ftfl, 
Irilernatlfiunl Ttrotherhmid of Electrical Work 
era, be draped for 3 D days. 


L, M, MAXWEt.L* 

E. U Wff/KTN 50 N, 

T, M. BIUnVN, 

rommittee. 


John Devine, L* U* No* 195 

AYherpsa R has pleasml Almighty Gml. In 
Tils tjitlnlte wdsilom, to call from our nitflsi 
our worthy and esteemed BruUicr, John 
Hevlnc; and 

Whereas In the dciith of Brother Mi»v!fie 
ImcaJ nnlon No, of the tnterniillonal 

Bpotherhoud of Electrical Wnrkera. has lost 
one of Us moHt loyal and devoted iiiembers; 
be II therefore 

Resolved, 1 'tmt |n Mm passing of Ur other 
Kcvlne Local No. ID 5 hereby expresses ItH 
apprcelutfon of his great Rervlces to our 
Brotherhood and It extends Its eoudoteiice to 
Ida farnlly In Their Irreporahle loss: and be 
It flirt her 

Resolved, That n copy of thefle rcRolullons 
lie sent to the family of mir late Brother and 
a eotiy tic sent to the offlctal Journal of our 
Brotherhood for publication. 

EDW G. WEGNER. 

Recording SiH-retary. 


E. B. Hefferon, L* U, No* 12S 


1 111 ' baml of flip^ Grim Ron per hsH struck 
H gill II, and the name of Urol her E. B Hef 
feroii has been nitded to the list of members 
of Loeiil Uf^lon No. 125 who have gone ofi 
before. 

BroMnr llem-ron was widely known in the 
Unif herhofid, and all who knew blm fomnt 
In him a loyal friend arid stendfast uulnn 
man Tils passing was u loss to iht< 
orgiuilxatUm. 


Local Union No, 125 can only offer tbe siui 
THC tribute of rmtpiN't |o (he dopartcil 
Brother, and the sincere Hympatliy of tts 
Tiiemhers to those wdio loved him. Init Hint 
simidc tribute la as a crown of laurel to a 
falihfiil member* iithI that sympathy Is heart 
fell as to one’s own. In lesttmony of this 
irulh, Iheae 11 lies arc insert hod upoir the tiilri 
ntes of our meeting, and copies lovingly for- 
wnrded to Ids bereaved ones, anil to our 
Journal for publlcaHoii, Tn bis ruemory nur 
clmrlcr sliaB he draped fur 30 ihiyH. 

MERTJl n-A. TAUn. 

HALE B. RIGLEIL 

R. 1. CLAYTON, 

. * * . , Committee 

Adopieil by L. U. No. 125 , May 22 , 1031 . 


Howard Rolf, L* U, No, 494 


Whereas It linn | teased Almighty God. in 
His iBvine wisdom, lo take from our inldsl 
our worthy Brother* Howard Rolf; and 
Whereas %vc, as members of Local Union 
No. 4 SH, IntcrnaHonal BriiHicrbood of Electri- 
cal Workers, ili'cply nioiirn our loss and ex- 
tend our hearlfeR sympnihy lo his bereaved 
family in thHr hour of sorrow; Ihercfore be R 
Ri^Hidved, TJitl II copy of these ri^solutlouF} 
be Heat In fhe family of our dereflsed nmiher, 
a eoiiy In he Hpread on the mlimius of our 
Local Union No, 4 fl-t, and n copy lie sent lo 
the fiDPiiil HTournal of nur Brotherhood for 
pnliUrtiHfin, 


rilAS. THCTEItSON, 

ARTlirB c SrilFtaBnER, 
JOREun M. Gt.OYFIrtK. 
r, M, BAllKSt>Al,E* 

Rlek rninniiMec 
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Fore* I L. No, 309 

Tr U with n*]rn-t ftnrl dorniw that rlii? 

mi'mhf^rHhll' nf I-nml fTninti Xfi. 70*i 
nf the un Mindly nf llmthfir Frin-Hl K«ti(- 

Jitri?; Afid 

When'nR Hrnthi'r Hamnf^o waa for mnoy 
yi^sira a wort Tty atMl *-HteG«N"d mtnain‘r af I,«on1 
tinlim Nn, 7tW; nad 

ia flnf» tuiMPdiai^ nf Ilmtht>r tlniii/uro 
th<* fntanintlonfli llratlH^rhoml of 
Workers hna Irmf a true itad deroti'd ini*riih<»r. 
hin nahJo c(»uiliifi'«. kltidly «fid loynlty 

wiJl reaioiiihori'il liy IhoHo ^vho knew him: 
Ihrrefrrp h** It 

That rnfcitt ex^tetnl tU heart 

felt sympathy to the herparpif family of our 
di'iiartcd Hrother; and he tt fnrthi-r 
Tti^oired. That a oapj of theise reaolatlons 
lie sent to tlie famllr of onr late Hrnther 
3 <*iipj sent to oar ofnelal Jonmal for pnliU- 
rntfon and a ropy apread upon tho ml nutra of 
our loeal union, 

WiM. n. \rru.tA:^is, 

OKOIiGF JOnSi^'iN. 

It I-, HFUDGPOHft. 

ronitiilttiM*. 


Harry McCool, L, U- No. 702 

Wlierma In iili Infinite wisdom It hna 
pleased the Siiproiiie ttuliT of ihe !'^niverne 
In rail from onr midst our true and loyal 
Brother. Harry Mid'cioh and 

Whereas the mernhershlp of Irocal riiiiin 
No, 7112, rtiH'ply n onm t he loss of n I rue frlimd 
ami worthy llrother: therefore he II 

Beaolre^l. Thai Kw'al Tnion Nn. Tit! extend 
Ifi the hen'aifiH'l wife the heartfeli svnipnihy 
of IMS oritaniKatioti : and he tt furtlier 

lleNolved. Tlint Iti rr^spiN't of the nuotiory nf 
our laie Brother ihal our eharter 1 m* draped 
for a period of $0 daya and that a ropy of 
these reiiidiitlona ho pent to the hereared wife, 
n eopy senl to the ofnelal Jotirnal for pithll- 
nation and a eopy siiread npoti the uUuntes of 
I.oeul rnloh No. 7ft2 of the IniernattonMl 
llroiherhood of Klei"trieal Workora, 

WH.T. n. VVTLMA^IS. 
CKOUGF jnrtNHON, 

H, h. BKinCFfHUJ. 

rimimlttee 


E- Robert Herman, L, U* No, 77 

Whereas In flla Infinite wUdom tt has 
pleased the AJmit^hty Cod tn rail from ntir 
mtdst a true and loyal Brother. R. Itotiert 
lledman : and 

Wfcen»ap we, the tiieuitiera of Liveal Fnlon 
No. II. eiprewi our deepest sympathy to his 
hereared family ; he It 
tteaolTed. That our ehartep he draped for 
34) days in reapeef in hl» memory, and Ihal 
a ropy of these repolntiona he sent to the 
famlty of onr deeeaaed IliHlfher; a ropy to 
he pent to the iiMetal Journal for pittiLlentlon. 
ami ji copy of if ho apron d upon the minntoa 
of the local union. 

A. A. ri^TKIlSriN* 

W. R. CANNON. 

FRANK O'NKIKL. 

Com ml I toe. 


H* Waller WiU&n, L. U. No. 66 

Slni'e it has pleased Alnitiphty God In IHs 
dlrtne wladom to allow the Grim Rea per to 
risff ua and inki* out of our midst eiiir dearly 
helored Brother, II. Walter Wilson. It Is with 
deetteal porrnw and reieref that we. the mem 
her# of r.iicnl rnhiu No. rtil. of The Interna- 
Honat Brotlierhnnd of BteetHeit Workem of 
Houptoo. Te!iap. mourn the ilealh of «o true 
and loyal a mond»or Brother Wilson waa 
hehl In the MttlieHi esteem nmntiit all who 
knew him. He was n lovinjf father to hia 
chlldr'^n. 

\Vf. therefore ealend oiir sincere sympathy 
to hts hereavi'il family and may their sorrow 
he leipened hy kUowlutf tliQl Ihmiijh Ills work 
wrtB not fTrilslu’d, it was well dene. Gml 

ahirw them the wny nnd make It poapUile for 
his little children to he reared so (hat when 
they are ealleil to fidn their father tiiut clo» 
story toM td their fmirtiey rettecta hut i^ood 
ness; there fore he it 

Ip sol veil. That as a last tflhrtte tn ihe mem- 
ory of Brother fl. Waller Wnsun. the charter 
of this local union he il raped for a period of 
3d days: he U further 

ItesolvcMil, Tlmt a copy of these n*soli]||ons 
he placed nn the minuter nf this iiieetinif. a 
copy sent to mir n die la I Journal of KleiUrlcal 
Workers and Gpemtors for puhileatlon 
HENRY nrit-HT, 
r C. KING. 

J. O. HOBINBrJN 

Committee. 


Gertin A, Monaoct„ L. U, No, 66 

Tt Ih with saddened hearts and a feclluj; 
id ih'cp regret ibaf the nicnihers of Local 
Ni>, tki arc seimnited from our heloved 
BfOlher. (icriSn A Motison, wlii» met niidilen 
di>alh while fly Ini; IjIm idiiue over this city. 
His hcreitTcd fiirhcr and liroihcrs have onr 
sincere ttymimihy, 

WhcrcuH nits Local irnhui rcciiiriilKes tlic 

loss of ofii'^ of liH due younsf Brothers: Im it 

UHjfolred. That in appriM-hiMoii of Ills cluir- 
acrer and upfiBht mctlioil of llrltiyr ami respe^'t 
to his worthy servlccK. a ctipy of thcae reso' 
lutloup he sent to his loved ones, a copy fur 
ainhed our ofllcial Journat of Bii*ctrlcal ^Vork 
ers and 4»i«Tat«rs for puhileatlon, anil a copy 
spread upon flic minutiw of this local union: 
he It further 

Ui^Sidfed. That our charter he itmpeil fiw 
30 ilays In Ida honor. 

R X NR4’Ef5*i.\HV. 

.T, C, FALKS. 

J. T, IHIBBS. 

roniutine*\ 


William B. Hotldns« L. U, No, 483 

Whereas ilcflih has strain entered riur or^an 
Izjithm and remiivcd from our midst our 
worthy rtfothei'. Wllllum B, Hortkins: there- 
fopi« he it 

Resolved. That in the pnsslnj* of Brother 
Hoskins, Local 483 has lost a faithful mem 
her. the family a kind. cntisldi*rate hushand 
and father, the eommunlty an oBt».*>noNl atnl 
upright elilscn: and he it further 

Re.volved. Tlrnt we, the iiicuiImws of Lmral 
No 483, extend our cipvpcdf syiiipatlir to ihc 
family anil relatives of our ilvceascd Brother; 
and he It further 

Resolved, That a ropy of these resnlutions 
be sent to the family of mir iWeascd Brother, 
a copy seni to nur official Journal a.nd m 
copy spread upon the minutes of this local; 
and he It further 

llesotved. That the cluirtcr of this local he 
appropriately draficd for a pcrlml of 3U days, 
T. A. Tlf<iMA8, 

WILLIAM BKATTIR 
rilAULBli LA MU 

Com m It tee. 


Wilmer Forrest Ram«ige, L. U. No, 309 

WhcruiN lE hai^ pleased Almighty UimL iu 
His Indtilte wisdom, to call from our midst 
A true ami loyal Brother. Wiltner Forrest 
Riunaite; and 

VVhi^rcns we, the mcmlicrN of Local rnfon 
No. have lost an esteemed and worthy 

mcnito*r, llu' wife and cliililren a torluir and 
devoted h us hand and fxultcr; therefore Iw It 

Rciolvcd, That the charter of Local t'nlon 
No 3tMt he draped In mmirninit for a perlml 
of ,tu ilays. s« a token of n*spi*ct Gi his mem 
ory, and that a coliy of these residuHons he 
^lircail iitom the minutes nf this local, and a 
I'opy be fiirnishei! to Hie wife und furnlly of 
the deceased Brniher, and nIso u copy be 
Stmt to thi* Internal Innst GfRce for puldlcaiiim 
In the otflclal Journal 

UespcctfuBy BiihiiilHetl. 

T, W. LON It] RG AN. 

B. 11 BOKKAMll 
T. R. HAT 4TL 

Till- Com mitten. 


Dennis Weik* E. U, No. 125 

Airnln It is with hoary hearts that we pause 
to mourn the loss of one whn had endrart'd 
lilnisidf to all who knew him by his many 
friendly acts and sunny disposition. Wordw 
cannot express our fecllnj: at the passlmr of 
our loyal friend and Brother. Mennia Weik 
His work Is done hut hts spirit will carry 
on and lie ati InspLrutLou to Hi use who knew 
him. 

Iti'slved. That Local Hnion No. 123, I. B. 
E. W., exprcis to his Ih^rcavcd wife our df*ep 
ear sympaHiy and that a copy of this re^so 
111 Ho 11 be spread on our mlimtcs In memory 
of nur dcjuirled Brolher, and u enpy iient 
to the Jour rial for puhileatlon, 

J. arOTT .MILNK. 
n, B SIGMHt, 

R. I CLAYTON, 

Committee. 


Josepli Ferres, L. U, Ne, 6 

Wht-n*aa It has Ik-ch the wlH of the Almighty 
God, In Hts infinite wisdom, to rfmjoTc from 
our mlilst otir di^rly beloved Brother. Joseph 
Pern*a ; and 

Whereas inoeal UiiJrin No. 41, t B. K. W., has 
lost a loynl and faithful numihcr. ami the 
family a devoftnl and lovtiifr htisltand and 
father: thert*fore b« It 


llesidviHj. That we, the mcmher.s i»f Local 
rnlrati No. fi. 1 u, K, W., extend ciiir det.'pesr 
ay 111 pat hy to Hie family and relatives of our 
laic di>t>artLul Etrolhcr, Joseph Ferres; and he 
it further 

llesoivcd, Thai a ropy id fliesc rcsidnl lufis 
he spread in full upon the niliiutea of LfKraJ 
rnion No. (I 1. B, K, W.. a eo^iy be sent to 
Mie Lireruaf lorifH milee for luHillcfltlon in the 
eillcUil .Touriinl and Hi a I a copy he stmt to 
the family i>f oiir lati* Brother; ami he U 
fu rlhiT 

RcsoIvmI. Thur the cliartvr of Lwal rulou 
No, d, I. B. K. W.p he draped In mournlna 
for H period of Ik) days In respwl of thi- 
memory of our late BnMher. Jost^ph Fcrrea 
Al.BKUT K. rOflN. 

W. niMMEI., 

FRRn 5. fiKSMONIl 

romitiUlc*' 

rn A II LHS B. WEST. 

Bfcsldcnt. R r No, 6. 

( HARLES € TERRILL. 

Reconling 55ecferar3*, L. II No. 5. 

The above resolution* were unanimouslv 
adopted at Ihe meeting of l^ocal T'aion No. 41 
I B. E, W-, ludil Oil Wednesday. June IT. 11431 


Jeiae Alford, L. U, No. 212 

Jesse Alfitnl. Initiated Into L fj. No. 2t2, 
1. B E. W.t r^lricimmti. Oil In. June T5. 11)04. 
diml May 2fl mil. 

Ilroilier Alforil was a member contlmiously 
since Ills Inillntion In L. IV No. 212. diirfnif 
which lime he liebl various ortlres. once serv 
ina Jia prcHldent. 

From the beirinnimf he always had the in- 
f crests of or^anixeti labor at heart. 

IHs not hetnic an active meinlM'r for the past 
few years dbl not remove him from our or 
iMiiilsaibm enilrely; therefore he it 

Iti'PudvM. That L. IV No, 212 recognise Iti 
loss In I he pas^in? of Brel her Alfortl hy 
drapliii; our charter for a period of ^ days; 
and he It further 

Uesiilveil. Thnl we extend oiir deepesi sym 
paHiv to his iiereavcd family and ndaMves: 
anti be it further 

Restdved. That a rop.V of lliesp res^dul Inns 
lie sent ifi the fanillv of nur late Brother, a 
enpy b(> spreafl iipou oiir minutes and u enpy 
lie fur warded to the I nt 1^11(4 1 binal Oflice for 
publleation In our Journal 

rOMMITTEE 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FROM JUNE 
I INCLUDING JUNE 30, 1031 


L. L 
No. 

Nartie 

Amount 

1, 0. 

Bert Kelly 

tLOOO.Ofi 

i. 0* 

L* P* Wtegand - 

LOOO.OO 

77 

F. R, Hedman 

1,090.00 

483 

W. B. Iloskina 

050.00 

134 

Jos. Ehwald - 

475.00 

702 

IT. .McCool 

LOOO.OO 

494 

H. O. Rolf , 

LOOO.OO 

3B 

L. J, Aubrecht 

1 ,900.00 

LO, 

Jas. W, Smith 

1,090.00 

233 

A. F. Woods. 

475.00 

212 

J, Alford 

1,000,90 

4134 

Dennis Shea 

LOOO.OO 

14)2 

(i. Savagt! , 

1,000.00 

103 

n. J. McCarthy 

1,000.00 

34W 

W. F, Katna^e 

1,900.00 

32ft 

L, H, Hubbard 

1,000,00 

794 

J, F. Hughos 

1,000.00 

377 

Ben Sheridan . 

1,900.00 

1154 

A. E. Tyron 

L000.09 

n 

James Ferrea 

LOOO.OO 

134 

NV L.^ HotrAn . 

1,090.00 

42 

W, L, 2eiter 

300.00 

r, o. 

L, W, Tyler 

LOOO.OO 

125 

11 B. Weik...„ 

1,000.00 

I.O. 

Scott Breeden .. — 

1,990.01) 

103 

M. T. Joyce 

1,000.90 

i.n. 

E. A. Hine3,.„., , 

LOOO.OO 

3ft 

Jno, VVilliamB 

_ 1 ,000,00 

fin 

Sam Kennedy 

t ,000.00 

m 

Freeman P. Peart 

1 ,000.00 

5S 

Samuel Sabins 

LOOO.OO 

Total 

claims paid from June 

I2HJOO.OO 

1 

including' June 30, 1931 

2»j00,00 

Total clatnis prc^<>Uia|y paid .. 

2,328,911.10 

Total 

claims paid 

12.357 J) 11 10 
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We know that the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers staiuls for 
bettei'ment of wages and working conditions, but sometimes the actual saving in dollars 
and cents that is included in membership is overlooked— or forgotten. 

Here are some contrasting rates that are interesting. These are based on an 
average age of 41 years: 


Cost of $1,000.00 insurance 

in a regular insuring company $25.77 

Co.st of $1,000.00 insurance in 
Electrical Workers Benefit 
A.s,sociation (Flat rate, all 
ages) $10. «0 


Cost of annuity or pension 
benefit when individual attains 
age 65 $106.00 

Pension of $42,00 paid to mem- 
bers who have 20 years’ good 
standing, AT NO ADDITIONAL COST 


FAMILY GKO UP POLICY 

Members of the Brotherhood are privileged to insure their families and relatives 
at a fiat rate of 


One Penny a Dty 

The following table gives an idea as to the savings on a $250.00 policy: 


Ages 

Indu.strial 

Kate 

Family Policy 
Rate 

10 

$4.16 

$3.60 

20 

5.72 

3,60 

30 

7.80 

3.60 

40 

10.03 

3.60 

50 

16.12 

3.60 


'I’hese figures are based on actual premiums compiled from the usual rate.s of 
indu.strial in.su ranee companies. 

Membership in the International Brotherhootl of Electrical Workei-s means some- 
thing to yon. Electrical Workers, use it! Have a member of your family complete the 
application on the reverse page and write us for more. 
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APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ FAMILY POLICY 


July, 19:il 


UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. 


I certify that I am the of 

rrldtloiiflhlp) 


a member 

of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Union No and I hereby apply for,, 

each. 


units or $ life insurance, and will pay $ 

for same. 


|V«ar, half -year, quarter or luoatb} 

I certify that I have no impairment in my health or physical condition, and have no deformity, except.... 


I S ta le sjij e:xceplioni| 


Date of Birth 

(M D ri t li- pay ‘ Year) 


,,Eace 


Birthplace 




Beneficiary ,„„.„.„,„.......Relationship 

(Rtau* fuJL ami rolnllanuliip t>f pftrsim t(i wham Insarunuu Is to be imlil at your duaiU) 

Address of Beneficiary — 

^ (Print your nauiu Iti fuU — not IhlUuU* tf marria'd own natiio, Kiirli as Smith*' and not Imsbantrit tiama, as 

"Mra. JntnuH Smith") 


My address is., — 


Date.. 


(Sln*i?l nmj muiitber--C{ty anU stata) 


tllitfnature in Tull) 


QUESTIONS BELOW TO BE ANSWERED IF APPLICANT IS A MINOR 


1, Father of Child. 


2. Mother of Child. 


3. Premiums will be paid by; 


Full Name 
Birth Date 


Birthplace 

Occupation 


Full Name 
Birth Date 


Birthplace 

Occupation 


Name 

Address 


(Slanmurif of Paraui or (ttiartlian) 


(Thn ttnlfin rnti|mrmlre Itmuranat^ AmtoHntlon n^ai'rrt^ the right to any tthniir'atit for Ihln Inaurauue for any cauMo whatever 

niji) kn uf reJeuLlon will return to tJit> aiiiilli'nnt tlir fttll amount ot tha imytimnt rurwanloil with ihla atifdlfatlun. TJin Itiaurnnrtf 

will tM>eamv olfecilve im date IssulhI by the Uiilou CouimraUvo Insuraui'a AaoiK'-lalUiu at Ita iluiue Ulflea In Washington, D, C.) 

NOTEl Age limits, 1 to 50 years. Issued in units of $250.00. Liiiiil of insurance far any one person: Afes 1*5, 
inclusive- — $250.00. Ages 6-50, inclusive — $500.00. 

Cost per unit; If paid annually, $3.60; Semi-annually, $L80; Quarterly, 90 cents; Monthly, 30 cents or ''Penny a Day." 



Receipts issued for premium payments will show date next payment is due. No additional 

premium notices will be sent. 

Make Checks Payable to 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD of ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
G. M. Bugniazet 

and Send with Application to International Brotherbood of Electrical Workers, Washington, D. C. 

(Fsmtir Omiii» FoUi^^ApiillcsUDn Otijiriiilit. IK!UI. 3 . H, Bins) 


Cut Hen 
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UNION IS ALSO A SALES 
ORGANIZATION 

Crum page 

trical contracting field. By “those en- 
gaged in the electrical contracting field/' 

I mean competing contractors and the 
workers engaged in the inslallation of 
the work. Although the guild is only u 
year old, and much of the year has nec- 
essarUy been spent in preliminary or- 
ganizing work, the response has been 
truly remarkable. The results so far 
confirm the organizers^ thought that fur* 
ward -thinking business men have no 
hesitancy in contributing liberally of 
their time and money to an organization 
having practka! ami worth ’while ideals. 

The ways and means committee — 
and this may not be the proper name 
fur the committee — was created about 
a month ago; therefore cannot offer a 
report of accomplishments; but it can 
and does lay down, m a preliminary w^ay, 
some of its ideas of the activities that 
ran be successfully undertaken, 

Let me at this time state that each 
meaiber of the committee has accepted 
his assignment with the full understand* 
ing that the appointment is not a per* 
functory one. nor the sort of a job that 
can be t|uickly done and a report made 
and the committee discharged. Each 
man of the committee understands that 
it will be necessary for him to give his 
time and thought freely* and that the 
undertaking is of major importance. 

As a general premise, 1 think elec- 
tri<'ul contractors have thought of their 
field of operation as being new construe* 
Uon work originating in the oflkea of 
architects and consulting engineers* and 
while I have no intention of minimiz- 
ing the importance of this branch of the 
business, 1 should like to point out that 
it is perhaps the rtiost competitive, the 
most costly to pimcure by reason of Uie 
expense of estimating, and undoubtedly 
the most speculative and offers the least 
opportunity for salesmanship. 

There is another field open to the elec- 
trical contractor, and that is, the indus- 
trial plants and the public utilities. It 
is my opinion that this field is very much 
larger than the new building field; that 
it is an all the year round business; it 
is less competitive and offers an oppor- 
tunity for salesmanship not present in 
the new construction field. If I am right 
in these assumptions, there seems to be 
no question but w'hat w'ays and means 
should be devised to bring a considerable 
]jart of this work into our fold. 

We use unimi labor, ’vi'hieh is bought 
and sold at a higher price than non- 
union labor; therefore, we start with a 
higher priced proposal than our com- 
petitors, whether they be non-union con- 
tractor organizations or the so-called 
maintenance organization of the oper- 
ating companies. 

We have reached the point where wtf 
are ctmsidei’ing developing a larger mar- 
ket for our services. We are prof ms ing 
t<T (itfer a sujierior service at a higher 
price than the buyer has been accus- 
lomed to paying. Higher prices' always 
presuppose higher quality and we must 
credit the buyer with the intelligence of 


determining whether the higher priced 
service is really a higher quality service* 
1 do not believe it is possible to auccess- 
fully sell in any considerable quantities 
any service or product at a higher price 
than another service or product, unless 
there is a real and substantial difference 
in fa%*or of the higher price. Of course, 
it is always possible to — by one method 
or another — fool some buyer or exert 
some undue iufiupiice to cause him to buy 
what you have to sell; but such a field 
is so limited that it is hardly worth 
w'hile pursuing it* 

I believe that the contractor must per- 
fect his organization to the point that 
he can really supply a superior compre- 
hensive business— engineering and man- 
agerial service. To do this, he must 
have the full and unstinted cooperation 
of his workmen. Every workman should 
be experienced and well qualified in his 
trade, and strive to be a master work- 
man. He should be fully equipped with 
the tools of his trade; his personal ap- 
pearance and conduct should be such as 
to create the impression that he is a 
master workman and that he represents 
a high type of organization. In other 
w'ords, he should be a superior workman 
and look and act the part. 

Employers Ask Aid 

I think that the entire membership of 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers should be turned into a 
contributing sales force, with the single 
idea that by better and more work and 
by co-operative attitude and proper de- 
portment, they can assist material ly in 
fulfilling the promises made by the con- 
tractor at the time of negotiating for 
the work, and by this attitude can en- 
courage much more work, to the profit 
of all concerned. I cannot too strongly 
emphasize the effect of the attitude of 
the svorkers on the job. After all, they 
are the men behind the guns* The con- 
tractors can make statements and prom- 
ises to the buyer, then it is up to the 
organization on the job to make good. 
If they do, more business and more w^ork 
will be sure to result; if they don't it is 
surely difficult to sell the idea over 
again. 

I think the membership of the I, B, 
E* W.| the office staffs of contractors, 
and even their families^ should be 
brought to understand the desirability of 
promoting the use of electricity and so 
far as practical, in making investments 
in the securities of substantial utilities 
companies. I have known numerous in- 
stances of our own employees, both 
workmen and office force, speaking dis- 
paragingly of the company they work 
for and of the utilities and actually sid- 
ing with the public in condemning the 
utilities and their rates, perhaps not 
realizing that by this action they were 
damaging the business from which they 
obtain their livelihood. I have been as- 
sured that the officials of the 1. B* K* W, 
are subs Uinti ally in accord with those 
ideas and that the Electrical Guild can 
count on thdr full co-operatioii in w’ork- 
ing out the details of a genuine plan 
for pushing back the barriers which now 
confine the contracting industry. 


I shall dose thi.s report by pledging 
you that your ways and means com- 
mittee will earnestly endeavor to enlarge 
the field of electrical contracting and to 
raise it to a plane producing more sat- 
isfactory profits. This committee asks 
for and hopes to have constructive sug- 
gestions from all the members. I be- 
speak for the Electrical Guild and the 
ways and means committee your indul- 
gence and support. 


CONSERVATIVE PENNSYLVANIA'S 
RADICAL PARENT 
{CoiitliiiK'ff from piigfc 31Q) 

their own Distresses, think on the Slav- 
ery entailed on their Posterity, and are 
grieved : what disagreeable Thoughts 
must they have of the professed Follow- 
ers of Jesus: and how must their Groans 
ascend to that Almighty Being, who 
trill he a Refuge for the Oppressed, 
Psalm ix,9." 

* • * 

Pained by Inequality 

“When I have considered that many 
of our Fellow Creatures suffer much tn 
some Places, for want of the Necessities 
of Life* whilst those who rule over them 
are too much given to Luxury, and 
divers Vanities; and behold the appar- 
ent Deviation from pure Wisdom 
amongst us, in the Use of the outward 
Gifts of God; these marks of Famine 
have appeared like humbling Admoni- 
tions from himj that we might be in- 
structed by gentle Chastisements, and 
might seriously consider our Ways; 
remembering that the outward Supply 
of Life is a Gift from our Heavenly 
Father, and no more venture to use, or 
apply his Gifts, in a way contrary to 
pure Wisdom*” 

• * * 

“Many Lives have been shortened 
through extreme Oppression while they 
laboured to support Luxury and World- 
ly Greatness; and tho' many People in 
outward Prosperity may think little of 
those Things, yet the gracious Creator 
hath Regard to the cries of the Inno- 
cent, however unnoticed by Men*” 

« * * 

“When 1 have beheld Plenty in some 
Houses to a degree of Luxury, the Con- 
dition of poor Children brought up with- 
our Learning, and the Condition of the 
Weakly and Aged, who strive to live by 
their Labour, have often revived in my 
Mind, as eases of which some* w'ho live 
in Fullness need to be put in 
Remembrance.” 


WOMAN'S WORK 

iruiiilTiacil friim pajjt? 3 fl 2 l 

This story has a happy ending. After 
eight months of employ men f the man 
has gradually paid up his debts* He can 
meet the grocer without ducking into 
the alley. He w'as abk to save his home. 
And no^v, being assured of a steady job* 
he has reached the peak of affluence 
w^here he is in the market again. In 
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JnUj, Uf*U 


fact, boujcbt a radia anti a second- 

hand gas stove. 

But the baby that wag born while he 
was out of work probably will die in 
infancy. She bad such a poor start. 
Cod liver oil and orange juice, and the 
best of diet, cannot efface the effect 
of the reign of terror her mother went 
through before she was born. Nothing 
can ever make up for that. 

The "brains'’ of America must be led 
to realise that ivhat is riecesgary is not 
to feed men in a breadline — but to keep 
them away from the breadline* Put 
them back to work before they have lost 
everything that is worth working for. 


HARVARD PROFESSOR PREDICTS 

UNIONS' TRIUMPH 

t(’ 0 ntlmH>d from paCf' 357) 

snan costs of production. At the* present 
time, managers struggle bard to keep 
down money costs because they know 
thatj if they fail, naw managers will bo 
hired. But there are no elaborate ac- 
counting systems and no expensive per- 
sonnel for keeping track of human coats 
and, when these increase, the fiepart- 
ment heads are not called into the front 
office to explain. Real managerial effi- 
ciency will not be secured until man- 
agement has just as strong an incentive 
to reduce human costs as it now has to 
reduce money costs. Here we see the 
need for strong labor orgunizations. 
Where labor is not organized, there is 
no one to hold management to account 
when human costs are mmeces.sarily 
high. Much of the management w^hich 
today passes for efficient is not really 
such, hecause it achieves low money 
costs at the expense of high human 
costs. Real efficiency will not be ob- 
tained until there are labor organiza- 
tions which can compel executives to 
watch human costs just as closely and 
carefully as stockholders now compel 
them to watch money costs. This is why 
it is highly probable that wklesprea<l or- 
ganization of labor would promote, in- 
stead of injure, real indiistria! efficiency. 

Organization the Rule 

But discussion of the desirability of 
trade unionism is academic. Trade 
unions are here and are dostincfl to 
grow. Of vastly greater practical con- 
sequence is the question of what policy 
should wise industrial statesmanship 
atiopt toward the trade union move- 
ment? Up to this time, the attitude of 
many enterprises has been that of un- 
compromising refusal to deal with labor 
organizations. Is this a wise policy in 
an age when organization is the general 
rule? There are today over one thou- 
sand trade associationa in the United 
States. As these words are being \viii- 
ten, the United State.g Chamber of Com- 
merce is discussing the problem of ob- 
taining a modification of the Sherman 
Act so that organizations of Imsiness 
enterprises may broaden their activities. 
The Government, through the Federal 
Farm Board, is nr lively promoting the 


organization of farmers. In fact, the 
Fann Board reports that in several in- 
stances it has assisted bargaining asso- 
ciations among the fluid milk producers 
**by making available to them the ser- 
vices of experienced marketing si>eciab 
ists of its Division of Co-operative 
Marketing, Is it likely that manual 
workers alone will be content to remain 
unorganized? The day is rapidly ap- 
proaching w'hen a majority of the man- 
ual workers In industry will have had at 
least two years of a high school educa- 
tion, It is not probable that they will 
consent to be mere obeyers of orders. 
They are bound to insist upon partici- 
pating in making the rules of the shop 
just as they participate in making the 
laws of the nation. The democratic 
principle will not suddenly stop at the 
shop door. 

Unionism An As»et 

Although the employers of the coun- 
try do not have the power to prevent the 
spread of trade unionism, they do have 
the power to determine, within broad 
limits, the kind of trade unionism w'hich 
develops. By resisting every effort of 
workers to organize, by compelling 
unions to fight long and hard merely for 
recognition, employers can create a 
trade unionism w'hich is narrow, bitter, 
Irresponsible, which does not understand 
the problems of the employer and which 
is not intere.sted in understanding them. 
On the other hand, by meeting trade 
unions half way, by permitting em- 
ffloyees to organize, and by seeking the 
goodwill and the co-operation of their 
organizations, employers can help build 
a labor movement which has a broad 
social vision, which appreciates the fact 
that wage earners as much as employers 
are interested in the prosperity of the 
industry, and w'hich is ready to help em- 
ployers in solving problems of produc- 
tion. Mr. Daniel Willard, Sir Henry 
Thornton, Mr, F, W. Sargent, Mr. H. A. 
Seandrett, and many other executives 
have showm that good management can 
make trade unionsm an asset for the 
employer as w'ell as for the w'age earner. 
A large number of labor unions — the 
machinists’ union, the electricians’, the 
sheet metal w'orkers’, the boilermakers', 
the blacksmiths’, the carmen’s* the 
maintenance-of-way men's, the printing 
pressmen's, the photo -engravers', the 
textile workers', and the clothing w^ork- 
ers’ — have demonstrated not only their 
willingness to co-operate with manage- 
ments in solving problems of plant oper- 
ation, but their ability to make an im- 
portant contribution. Needless to say, 
these organizations are not willing to 
co-operate on any terms and conditions. 
Naturally and properly they put the in- 
terests of their members ahead of the 
interests of the stockholders for whom 
they \vork. The fact remains, however, 
that ingenious and far-sighted leaders 
on both sides who possess the will to co- 
operate have succeeiled in discovering a 
basis on which management and labor 


.Amiiijil lli imrl of the I-Vth-riil Pnrm 
Itonra. isfljirt' IT. 


can join to promote the interests w'hich 
they have in cmnmim. Whether or not 
the dominant note in American indus- 
trial relations during the next genera- 
tion will be union-management co-oper- 
ation or bitter class struggle depends 
upon whether the leaders in the indus- 
tries which are now unorganized —iron 
and steel, nutomobile, electrical equip- 
ment, meat packing, rubber, telephone, 
petroleum, agricultural implements, and 
others — persist in their uncompromising 
opposition to the efforts of wage earners 
to join the other organized groups in 
the community. My prediction is that 
the policy of union-management co-oper- 
ation will prevail, vecause I am confident 
that there is enough industrial states- 
manship among .\merican business men 
for them to realize that the policy of 
suppressing organization is the policy of 
sitting on the safety valve. 


PROLONGED DEPRESSION STIRS 
SLUGGISH GROUPS 

if'mil jtitti’d frnrii 35Sl} 

threatened disaster of the coming win- 
ter. It has been proposed that the w'el- 
fare organizations of the country unite 
in raising a duplicate sum of ^80,000,- 
000 as was raised this year. It is also 
proposed that the Red Cross join the 
activities of the welfare organizations 
bringing the total to 000,000. When 
it is rememljered that most of the relief 
given this year w^as given by city gov- 
ernmenLs whose funds are now^ depleted, 
it %vnuld seem that the proposed total of 
$00,000,000 w’ouki not at all meet the 
.situation. The burden, too, of the un- 
employed has been carried largely by 
the laboring people themselves. They 
have contributed funds through their 
unions for relief nf their members and 
they have shared their savings with 
relatives. How long this can continue Is 
not knowm. 


It i?; H rurieus rrffection Lhal Iho orilinary 
privnt*? pvTiHin who collects objects of a 
raoftc*tl lu;;iiry ho» nothing about him old 
as hh books. If a wave of the rod made 
cverylhirnr around him disappear that did 
not exist n century he would sudrkmly 

find himself with one or two slicks of fur- 
niture perhaps, hut otherwise alone with 
hb books. Let the work of another century 
pass, anil certainly nothing would he left 
but theise little Isrown votumes — so many 
easketa full nf tenderness and passion, dir, 
appointed ninhitinn, friiitlesa hope, self-tor^ 
ttiring envy, eonceit, aware, in maddenin^r^ 
hadd moinentti, of its owti folly — -Fdtnnnd 
Gosse. 


The hound Vidumca of the 19^0 Blertriral 
Workerw J<>urniil are (o he sold again this 
year for $:L75 ptistatfe prepaid. They are 
nnjiform with the volntneH of other ,vears, 
one-fourth leather, handsome and durable. 



DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To w*ear in your coat lapel, 
carry the emblem and in- 
signia of the L B. E. W* 
Gold fuecd nrvd band- 
somely enameled — 


$ 2-50 
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EINSTEIN FREES MIND FROM OLD 
PATTERNS 

{CuniltkiiMil from pago IHU) 
d inaction in which wc may posseaa otir 
souls with tranquillity and courage* 
Certain spec t res which frequently oh- 
Irude themselves on the pilgrim's path 
— materialism, scepticism, and obscur- 
antiani — alike vanish into thin air* There 
comes to us a contentment and a peace 
that passeth urulorstanding. We grow 
in tolerance* We know that those whose 
frame of reference differs from ours 
may see things differently from what 
we do. Perhaps they are right and we 
are wrong, hut our right la Batisfactory 
U) iJH, and that is the main thing, As 
Browning writes: 

'^Ail that I kvow 
Of a 

h ft can throw 

(Like the avffletf epar) 

Now a dart of red, 

Noiv ft ditrl. of blue* 

Till my friende have mtd 
Thsy would fain ftce, loo. 

My elar that dart let ihe red and tfie blue! 
Then it etape like a bird; Hke a flower 
half‘furtedi 

They nui#/ itoftici! fkcimicfvf# WtA 

Saturti abom it* 

irAat aaitfcr to me if their eUir h a 
world f 

Mine kae opened ifn eoul to m<»* therefore 

! hue ur 

(From Piihlic Opinion, London) 


DIRT FARMER LOOKS 'POWER'* IN 
THE FACE 

CrDTillnuCfl from 

old law. Tt had active cooperation from 
the Nebraska State Orange, C, L. DietK, 
state master, the Nebraska Farmers 
Union, and the great railroad broth cr- 
haods* A publicity and educational 
campaign began* The private utilities 
fought hack and also initiated two fake 
bills, almost identical with the people's 
measure, in an eiTort to deceive the 
voters. The campaign was intense* 
Result, the people enacted their own 
measure by a msjority of 151,374 and 
defeated the fake bills* 

WiAcontin 

The Wisconsin legislature has passed 
and Governor LaFollette has signed a 
bill which authorises the creation of 
local power districts; permits public 
municipal plants to sell outside their 
boundaries to farmers and others* In 
addition, a constitutional amendment is 
on the way to being submitted to popu- 
lar vote to permit the establishment of 
a state wide power system, similar to 
Ontario* Wisconsin is the first state to 
take such a step. Other like notable 
laws are being enacted^ 

Perkn«ylvan1a 

During the dosing years of the nd- 
mlnistrutlon of Governor Sproul the 
electric uiiliUes of Pennsylvania were 
instrumental in securing the enactment 
of a law giving them the right of emi- 


nent domain, Under this law, power 
lines would frequently be run through 
the farmer's field in a straight line to 
the nearest city, but when he would ask 
for service, the terms proposed would bo 
prohibitive* Under the first administra- 
tion of Goircmor Pinchot, the Grange 
led the movement in presenting the 
facts before the Public Service Com- 
mission, which, after a long contro- 
versy, handed down an order prescrib- 
ing the conditions under which electric 
utilities would be compelled to furnish 
service in their chartered territory to 
people in the rural districis. Subse- 
quently the farniers and the utilities 
formed a joint committee in the en- 
deavor to work out an equitable solution 
of the probioms involved. Under thiH 
arrangement, notable progress has been 
made in electrifying the rural areas of 
the state* 

Adequate electric service will take 
the place of a hired hand on the farm 
anti a hired girl in the home for Ihou^ 
sands who need but can afford neither, 
it has been scientifically demonstrated 
that wdth a full electric equipment a 
housewife can dn her work in one-half 
the time and with onc-thlrd the bone 
labor under the old system* 


proved in the 1928 code for exposed 
wiring in dry places. 

Flexible conduit first appeared in 1888 
in the form of moisture-proof woven 
cotton hose. In 18DU Greenfield an- 
nounced a flexible metallic conduit 
formed from spirally wrapped galvan- 
Rteel tape* However, flexible con- 
duit did not receive the popularity that 
rigid did, as it was not considered to 
lie as Mfe mechanically* At present 
many cities permit the wiring of build- 
ings within the 'Tire zone" to bo done 
with all-metal rigid conduit only. 


200 MEN WILL DIE AT BOULDER 
DAM 

(Cotittnued from page S4ft) 

The total contract for the Six Com- 
panies, Inc., which includes only labor, 
ia nearly $50,000,000* Of this sujiq $2,- 
000,000 worth of electrical work will 
probably be done* This includes machin- 
ery of all sort, the maintenance of this 
nmuhinery, and an electrical tramway 
which must deliver 400 cubic yardH of 
gravel per hour from a distant gravel 
betl* This expert described the project 
as stupendous in size* It startles the 
Imagination, No other project save the 
Bunama Canal can compare with it. 


LO, THE LIFE-STORY OF RIGID 
CONDUIT 

{Contlnuod fririu 351) 

ing complexity of installation as interior 
wiring developed settled the qu cation 
permanently* 

For some time tubing continued to 
be enameled on the inside* When ex- 
posed to water, fumes or vapors, or 
when buried in wet cement or cinder 
concrete, however, it still tended to cor- 
rode* For this reason a conduit gal- 
vanized on the outside was put on the 
market in 1902, zinc being elecLrupluted 
onto carefully cleaned iron or steel 
pipes* Steel was coming to bo used in 
place of iron now, since its ductility 
made it possible to bend the tubing on 
the job with a lessened danger of 
buckling. 

A second method of galvnnijiing the 
surface — the shcrarding process, intro- 
duced in 19Q8- — ’was to place the pipes 
in large drums containing zinc dust, 
which wag then heated until it vapor- 
ized, completely coating and amalga- 
mating with the surface, both inside and 
out 

The third inethod, the "hot-dip" 
process, was the result of an invention 
in 1912 by Greenfield for wiping off 
all surplus zinc both inside and out aa 
soon as pipes were removed from a 
bath of molten zinc. This invention 
overcame the objection to the rough in- 
terior left by earlier attempts at hot- 
dip galvanizing. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, 
steel having thinner walls than normal 
’ — that 13, thinner than gas pipe — had 
been tried but found unsatisfactory* In 
1926 a tubing having walla less than 
half the standard thickness, joined by 
clumping couplings, was offered and ap- 


RADIO 

(CoiiUauct] from page 3irr) 
the ndvmwos of the im* A cabinet modfll Ib 
the final choice, repreHcntmg televiaion for 
living room uao. 


Sizes Vary 

Tilt! mdio visor compnaes a acanniog disc 
driven by n synchronouB motor, n noon lump, 
omgnifying lens a.nd the noceHsary motor 
controlB. The brilliancy ami size gf the jdc- 
turo depend on the openings in the acimning 
diac, the power handled by the lump, and the 
UBo of thu magnifying lens. Tho stripped 
models generally provide a 6x3 Inch picture, 
which may be enjoyed by two or three per- 
Boris nl n time. The cabinet modelB provide 
tin Hx8 Inch pictore, which may be followed 
hy n dozen persona properly aeatod. 

When tolevision receiver and transmitter 
nrn operating on a common a. c. power #ya- 
lem* iho synchronizing problem or inuintnin- 
ing of rwdiovisor scanning disc nnd transmit- 
ter Bcunning system in step, is nuLomatic, 
When different power systems are employ ed, 
the synchronization moy be manually nccom^ 
plished. There is so little difference between 
fiO-cyde a* c. power supplies that television 
receiver and transmitter may be kept In step 
with very Hllle manual adjustment* How- 
over, if fully automatic oporotion is desired* 
an extra tube and associated equipment may 
be added to the television receiver, together 
with a supplementury motor control to tlu! 
rndlo visor fed by the output of tho extra 
tube, for syncbronizing by means of thu in- 
tercepted signal. 


ELEdlUCIAN 

■■■ WANTS TO 

Wirt Jill 

ilfnirrpmy* cnlctilROnn*. 

il^ilun. t:nttmirucmjtT. uppruHon jmd ttMtkiMfliinnr* of 
Pinelricql maclikinri^ and applInncAa FOLLV COVCllED 

All MVQlluhln al ■rnalJ t*rmm. ftOOH'A-MONTd 

***KiS." ntW inlormarioH In i^ouf hjindt. Ktt Qc d d*¥, 

WrtI* TODAV for Clnclrlc Folder nnd FftXt TtllAL dtrvr, 
1n». Aiidoi m CD. es w* asrd St. N«w VDrii* 
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URGES UNIONIZATION AS CURE 
FOR COAL ILLS 

from page S50) 

the technique of enforcement, as in 
other matters relating to contractual re- 
lations between the mine manafremcnt 
and their employees. The same may, 
however, be said of the administration 
of courts of justice, even though these 
tribunals are much older. The fact that 
union agreements are not lived up to 
in every detail is not to be condoned, 
nor is it to be regarded as an inherent 
weakness; it is a defect to be studied 
earnestly and remedied by both parties. 

“The union contract is an effective, 
living instrument. Ita provisions are 
continuously debated by representatives 
of operators and miners and are effec- 
tively governing the relations of man- 
agement to employees. In quite a dis^ 
tinct sense, the miners, through their 
union, escert an influence upon manag- 
ing the mine in so far as it relates to 
the working conditions of employees, 
though the union has frequently dia- 
elaimed any idea of seeking to share 
in management." 

This is one of a series of Investiga- 
tions concerning wage-earners' partici- 
pation in management on which the 
Russell Sage Foundation is engaged. 
The in%*esti gat ions which have been 
completed and reports of which are 
available deal with (1) the employment 
policy of the Filene Store in Boston, 
(2) with employees* representation in 
the coal mines and steel mills of the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, (3) 
the sharing of management with work- 
ers through the partnership plan of the 
Dutchess Bleachery at Wappmger Falls, 
N. Y., and (4) the effect of the Cana- 
dian Industrial Disputes Act as a means 
of averting strikes. 

Concerning these studies, Miss van 
Kleeck said recently : *^Neither the typi- 
cal plan for employees' representation, 
nor the usual trade union can be charac- 
terized as aiming primarily to provide 
opportunity for wage-earners to partici- 
pate in management. Nevertheless the 
object of our interest in all these ex- 
periments is the status they give to 
wage-earners as measured by the work- 
ers* opportunity lo share in decisions 
affecting industrial relations* We are 
not primarily concerned with the con- 
ditions established, the rates of wages 
paid or the hours worked except as 
these are the result of a larger influence 
cm the part of employees* Our chief 
concern is to find out by what procedure 
conditions have been established and, 
particularly, how effective the voice of 
the workers has been in the process of 
determining them. 

"As to the desirability of better co- 
operation < between employer and em- 
ployee) in industry, no important differ- 
ences of opinion can be found. As to 
the best methods of bringing it about, 
however, opinions are many and at 
times bitterly at variance. A very effec- 
tive means of stimulating co-operation 
between workers and managerial olH- 
cials in any industry or in any single 
establishment is to show them how this 


is being achieved elsewhere. A true 
record of established procedure and its 
results — mistakes as well as successes — 
should make it possible for those re- 
sponsible for policy in industry to learn 
from one another’s experience. To con- 
tribute to that kind of exchange of ex- 
perience is the aim of the Russtdl Sage 
Foundation In its studies of industrial 
relations." 

WAGE-CUTTERS MEET WITH 

STERN RESISTANCE 

(CoaUnucU from 3D) 

stimulating sales during the last decade, 
but sales cannot and will not be created 
if the volume of wages is reduced. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1929 the total value of 
manufactured goods in the United 
States increased $9,000,000,000 while 
during the same six years the total vol- 
ume of wages was increased less than 
$600,000,000. And mind you, please, 
my friends, the American wage earner 
is the great American consumer since 
not more than six per cent of the na- 
tion's manufactured goods are ex- 
ported." 

Who Cutm Wages? 

It is this kind of opposition from 
unexpected quarterfl, which is making 
the wage-cutters’ lot uneasy. In the 
meantime in non-union industries, the 
shears are at work daily. The U. S* 


Department of Labor reports cuts by 
335 firms in January; by 175 from Feb- 
ruary 15 to March 15; and 195 from 
March 15 to .April 15, 

Some of the larger firms which have 
cut wages are: 

Remington Arms Company and Rem- 
ington Cash Register — 10 per cent cut 
on all salaries over $20 per week. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company — 10 per cent reduction. 

Warner Brothers Pictures Corporation 
— general 20 per cent reduction. 

Paramount-Publix Corporation — five 
per cent to 25 per cent, according to 
salary paid. 

Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
— five per cent to 20 per cent, affecting 
30,000 employees. 

Corrigan & McKinley (steel) — -10 per 
cent. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation 
— 10 per cent. 

Public Service Company, St, I^uts — 
10 per cent for 3,500 employees. 

Empire Steel Corporation, Man.^flelrl, 
Ohio— 15 per cent for 1,600 employees. 

York, McMullen, Leavens and Bronno 
Factories, Glens Falls, N. Y. — 10 per 
cent for shirt cutters, 

Vesta Coal Company, Pittsburgh— $ I 
per day cut for 3,000 men. 

U. S, Lines, New York (Leviathan, 
George Washington) — 10 per cent for 
employees over $150 per month. 
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106586 

90- ,- 

108697 

108750 

1 86- 

34534 

34537 

ii_ 

247ft(U 

24ftl2l) 

90 - 

-25650 1 

256655 

1 87. 

706(163 

76019(t 

li_ 

ftOTOft 

80710 

93 

-934960 

934962 

187 

40501 

16505 

12^ 


goo; 107 

95 

-558509 

55S609 

188- 

75322 


14_ 

30927 

36937 

9ft 

, 18629 

18639 

188- 

43242;i 

432432 


803875 

863882 

96^ 

-1S6952 

18710ft 

190- 

34846 

34863 

Ift^ 

..671540 

(>71566 

96. . . 

. 12771 

i 2 S22 

191- 

. - . , 2599S2 

259992 

1ft _ 

14250 

14277 

99 -- 

1 35729 

1 35750 

193- 

614901 

1^1995 

lft_ 

24351 

24360 

99 — 

-133591 

133628 

1 93- 

3T(i74 

37718 

1ft- 

139403 

1 39ni»n 

100. . 

.168164 

lOftlTl 

194. 

2491H 

24929 

lft_ 

285751 

2S603T 


110093 

lllOOO 

194- 

26030 1 

269 J 15 

2iK 

7502 

7574 

1 92 

. 239251 

239300 

ni4- 

1 3 

14 

20 _ 

1R4041 

18477ft 

103 

-126455 

126470 

195- 

207809 

297969 

20. 

-„ 1 9200 1 

1U2I00 

103 

- 31515 

31517 

lOC- 

060339 

it 60350 

20 

- - 07090 

r*76!n 

103 

- 465!<1 

47250 

196 

2085(4 1 

29S599 

21 _ 

— -253501 

253527 

103 

_ 92251 

92470 

197- 

583708 

5837 1 T 

21^ 

6352 IS 

635250 

104 

-174591 

174740 

290- 

253 1(^ 

254 63 

22- 

ft 3050 

630S7 

105 

- 69905 

09900 

29! _ 

18026 

18027 

22 

10 7122 

107700 

] 95 

-136316 

1 36369 

203- 

630592 

630505 

22 

112502 

1 42504 

105_ 

-189329 

1S9333 

204. 

- . . 237079 

237113 

26_ 

195910 

1 05936 

1 06 

- 14821 

14906 

205- 

174143 

1 74 1 56 

2ft- 

23S501 

238795 

106. . 

187517 

1 ST523 

207- 

688120 

088131 

2«„ 

„^-1O24K0 

162549 

107 

- 5667 

5090 

208- 

10 1479 

191528 

2(1 _ 

7.5014 

T5622 

198 

-117139 

! J 7 1 ft4 

2(»9 

200564 

206629 

27 _ 

8C0112 

869121 

109 

41121 

41133 

212 

98491 

98015 

2ft 

ft0l2 

8646 

110 

_ 93665 

93756 

212- 

91735 

9 1743 

2ft. 

-—104473 

101479 

ito 

325501 

.325551 

212- 

- 20680 

20720 

2 ft- 

— - 36374 

36412 

111-- 

-259260 

259264 

213- 

J 81 300 

181500 

30- 

002408 

6i*244i 

113— — 

_ 27959 

27992 

2l.3_ 

— _ 45388 

45430 

31 

150630 

150664 

114 

73 377 I 

7337 SO 

213 

J 4 850 1 

1 48690 

32, 


507026 

114 

_ 64002 

54903 

214- 

074473 

07H74 

33- 

441732 

441740 

1 15—— 

_ 64805 

04806 

214- 

— , 23157 

23171 

34- 

— 0012.5 

60152 

115 

-667233 

667250 

2H- 

231336 

231443 

34- 

195110 

105146 

1T6 

- 91088 

91150 

214- 

45016 

45030 

35- 

100722 

100834 

116 

- 1802 S 

1 8040 

214 

23130 

23146 

3ft_ 

—705151 

705170 

117 

_ 36961 

369 S6 

215- 

692257 

692285 

3T 

____1 05450 

105482 

119 

700218 

700225 

217- 

083659 

983072 

38^ 

4421 

4430 

1 20 

-224937 

224955 

219. 

_. 455824 

455830 

3fi- 

- 52631 

52040 

121 

654037 

654039 

222- 

--. &00889 

860907 

3ft- 

25021 

25030 

t‘>9 

196621 

19682(1 

223- 

27557 

27003 

38- 

S29921 

830100 

124^ 

_ 2202 

2213 

224- 

-—178714 

1 78750 

39- 

—^236251 

2.36334 

124 

.225151 

225367 

225 

027 TOO 

627191 

39- 

^170878 

171000 

125- — , 

.22T2R3 

227772 

226- 

232623 

232652 

39- 

16210 

16213 

125. 

29717 


229- 

——654407 

054424 

40- 

304S8 

30531 

1 27 

857184 

857188 

229- 

___ 03901 


40- 

— . 273431 

273054 

129 

852645 

852693 

230- 

94114 

94160 

40- 

23143 

23150 

130—— 

-289501 

2S9700 

230- 

-.—30002 

(orlKleml ) 

41- 

110596 

116655 

131 

.773233 

773247 

231- 

770250 

770287 

42- 

— — ft20l4H 

629169 

133—— 

,310337 

3163.57 

232- 

43822 

43842 

43- 

186751 

ISO 820 

134 

15 709 S 

157350 

233- 

74409 

74411 

43- 

5736 

5760 

134 

-159627 

159750 

233- 

18424 

18443 

43 

- 118461 

1 18500 

134 — 

214261 

214500 

235- 

682786 

082S0([ 

44- 

01204 

61210 

134 

.158567 

159000 

236- 

601 269 

GG1270 

45- 

— 1295R 

12063 

134.... 

219751 

220500 

237- 

8892 

8957 

4ft- 

—975191 

075350 

134 

-217501 

218250 

238- 

081 426 

681444 

46- 

703201 

703280 

1 34 

157501 

15 8250 

230 

67R53!J 

078534 

47- 

45018 

45040 

135 — ^ 

,859499 

859524 

240. 

-—857789 

8 57 8 Oft 

48- 

— — 4906 

4007 

136 

- 28880 

28900 

241- 

113290 

113309 

48- 

22ST91 

228070 

13ft 

132561 

132667 

242 

730441 

730451 

48- 

1S990 

18099 

1R7 _ 

215724 

215729 

243- 

138833 

1 3BR42 

50- 

45tJOl 

45640 

] gg 

-TS6321 

786347 

244- 

704377 

704379 

51- 

— 023450 

023405 

139 

78R577 

788600 

245 

137323 

137401 

53- 

210635 

216703 

139-^ 

-249001 

249003 

247- 

604465 

Gft4500 

54- 

— 618134 

618140 

141 — 

- 16331 

16356 

24 S- 

47401 


55- 

— 802484 

802514 

143— 

,301436 

301480 

24 8_ 

201R0 

29190 

55- 

—— 202054 

202055 

145 

- 22401 

22457 

248, 

143106 



L. U. 

N CM HERS 

250 

616254 

610264 

251 

-09 49 ST 

694998 

252- 

1495ft0 

149635 

254- 

— — 43230 

43244 

255- 

— 56tjT2 

56.175 

256- 

-—309757 

3007 K8 

250 

186419 

186449 

257- 

200287 

260306 

258 

- ,688196 

688200 

259- 

139775 

130834 

259- 

5454 


2m 

29493 

20413 

262 

,.104532 

164572 

262- 

14715 

14716 

263- 

34014 

34038 

264- 

39136 

39139 

265- 

,—363270 

2(1.8278 

267- 

00916 

00923 

208- 

^,417458 

417459 

209- 

12904 

1 2000 

269- 

--,.235065 

235798 

27 ft- 

0S1039 

681654 

275. 

——518217 

518233 

270- 

-— 354538 

354573 

278 

41UT31 

410736 

280, 

262955 

2029TO 

281- 

- — 2204T1 

2204 SC 

284- 

- 4238 

4272 

285- 

38750 

3S7T0 

286 

,,630401 

639406 

288 

90966 

97003 

290- 

, 5753 

5705 

299- 

153601 

153606 

291- 

527954 

52H000 

292- 

261161 

201425 

293- 

,.—660652 

ftOOftaS 

295- 

31278 

3129ft 

290 

- 1S040 

1x8648 

29 S 

—231228 

231203 

298, 

27011 

27017 

300- 

900S2S 

9G0S30 

301- 

273752 

273702 

301, 

145507 

14550R 

302- 

702950 

T029S1 

.302. 

24902 

24904 

302. 

25842 

25S5T 

303- 

528259 

52S264 

3ft5 

27423 

27403 

306- 

7471 

7500 

306, 

28205 


300, 

, (HBOi 

04826 

30 T_ 

OS0725 

GS0737 

3ft9, 

_,, .154201 

154253 

309- 

— ,140081 

140100 

309- 

120690 

120708 

311- 

25555 

2550ft 

311- 

265501 

205580 

311 

, 50101 

50103 

311- 

-,,-1 109B5 

117000 

312- 

— 03617 

030T2 

313- 

21033 

21072 

314- 

307435 

307445 

316- 

705273 

705283 

31 T 

-112688 

112711 

318, 

01831 

61803 

318 

— 81901 

81903 

310- 

114408 

114422 

321- 

700891 

706900 

322- 

854694 

85 4 702 

323- 

2325 

2348 

324- 

43511 

43556 

324 

- 10997ft 

199980 

325- 

245207 

245320 

32 ft- 

599S35 

599839 

328 

— 19346 

19388 

329- 

22378 

22404 

3S0- 

176684 

1766S9 

332- 

28503 


332, 

— -,882034 

S820T4 

333. 

102746 

192750 

333, 

248251 

248334 

334. 

691225 

091233 

338- 

703820 

703827 

339 

,—185328 

1S53S0 

330 

84301 


34(1, 

— .209551 

200500 

34ft_ 

44439 

44506 

341 

7777^0 


.341 

— 2B3501 

283528 

342 

589349 

589357 

343- 

,—,648450 

048472 

344- 

_ 23472 

23496 

340- 

—655579 

65tj(>85 

347, 

192371 


348, 

,—190171 

190354 

348 

123010 

123011 

.34 8 

- 13215 

13216 

349- 

601 

603 

349- 

188953 

1S4002 

349- 

77104 


350- 

— 967 

983 


L, U. 

Numbers 

351 

-197341 

197350 

351 — 

_ 75905 

75906 

352 

-103175 

153202 

353 

-20620(1 

206745 

353 

_ 8714 

8933 

354 

-165305 

105x396 

354 

.149130 

149172 

355,— 

,038581 

038590 

356 

-653212 

053221 

35S 

,1 i2750 

172895 

3 63 

,109042 

106048 

304— 

-130791 

1.30845 

365— 

822332 

822335 

366 

.035097 

035101 

3(»8 

-259(J42 

250061 

309 

103283 

163328 

3T0-„, 

_64&r>30 

040531 

an 

, 02424 S 

024 2 G2 

372 

. 33104 

3x3224 

373 

,429354 

429368 

370 

44113 

441 28 

370 

-217051 


377--, _ 

_im!078 

100740 

377 

29417 

29421 

377 

- 12004 

12607 

379 

.014949 

014902 

380 

006019 

G00030 

382 — 

. 8570 

8600 

384—, 

, 28231 

2S230 

397 

, 42910 

42920 

389 

.682530 

0xH2542 

390 

,027888 

627907 

390 

. 22x801 

22S02 

393 

,162402 

102404 

394— 

-OUlOS 

611129 

305 

-013112 

61x3110 

300 

, 1218? 

12248 

397 

949it24 

049000 

400 

-165191 

165310 

401—^ 42042 

42696 

403 

-002273 

602278 

405 

.233311 

233339 

407 

_731i>58 

731963 

408 

-214241 

214408 

409 

,1395i>9 


409 

-201367 

201400 

410 

. 006308 

000404 

41 1 

,008696 

608700 

411 

- 62101 

62109 

415„,_ 

-70155S 

701571 

415 

-14371 T 


410 

- 909 G2 

90971 

417 

.147906 

147908 

417 

,249747 

2497x"lO 

417 

279001 

279020 

418 

, 33013 


418 


279899 

424 

,015270 

61530T 

425 

.261936 

201944 

426 

700501 

700500 

420_— 

,190051 

199052 

42T 

,134072 

1x34736 

427— 

83411 

83S21 

428 

,549427 

540437 

429 , 

_ 19801 

108x56 

429 

191722 

191730 

430— 

-258201 

258200 

431 

-192791 

192B10 

431 

- 39305 

39306 

434 

-662251 

602252 

435 

- 67221 

07320 

435 

,130527 

130528 

440 

,123742 

123750 

440 

, 4080 1 

46304 

440 

217351 


441 

703598 

703018 

442 

_ 39851 

x39x8.5R 

443— 

..(380401 

OS0410 

444 

,285006 

285027 

444—— 

. 00002 


446—, 

, 30077 

36101 

449 

. 17701 

17703 

449 

- 24386 

24390 

449-- 

27005 


451- - 

,008229 


453 

-072780 

672784 

454 

09657! 

696570 

450 

-106709 

100771 

457 

-759791 

7x59794 

458 

_ 45904 

45935 

460 

015835 

615838 

461, 

-102195 

102221 

464 

- 40807 

40814 

465 

-221857 

221054 

40fl,___ 

_ 11231 

11327 

468 

-606270 

606275 

470 

,65x5001 

6x55009 

471 

7037 

7074 

473 , 

021047 

621000 

4T4 , 

240074 

2401 06 

477 

, 29504 

29594 
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I* u . 

479-, 

491—. 

48 

.195 

NUMIISIIK 

669848 060879 

34205 

,—209736 200810 

. 016553 615657 

483— 

...298986 

298050 

483,,. 

—,213001 

213039 

488- 

30757 

30760 

488— 

.-.M5I03 

116404 

499 39015 

39910 

492^^ -165917 

MI694E8 

492 76500 

76609 

403—, 

—666585 

066592 

404 ,, 

17415 

17439 

194 

.— 191480 

192000 

494 — - 

207751 

207900 

497 

,-*204601 

204077 

407__^ ] 47306 

t 17.307 

Titm— 

.— 42356 

42485 


21315 

2 1317 

501 

05261 

9554(1 

601*-. 

240984 

241431 

601__. 

100850 

191100 

601 — . 

.— 76984 

70621 

602 

50702 

50703 

602—. 

,—674025 

674039 

504— —*793401 

7(13476 

604 

03008 


507— 

60H056 

608000 

608 934692 

034717 

509 7M91 


509**. 

... 15092 

15T10 

609 

196020 

f 9002 1 

610__. 

.,*704218 

7042B2 

515—, 

.—631614 

631520 

510*-, 

14200 

14221 

617*_. 

.-*605440 

6071105 

629 ,.162401 

152416 

520 23778 

23910 

620 

. 196063 

1 96059 

622 

0(J4698 

004736 

623— 

.— 33 3 TO 

38391 

625 

^^670631 

670076 

626... 

47101 

47110 

627 28969 

28975 

627 27305 

2730.9 

628 — 103086 

103132 

628*., 

.^* 14426 

41427 

529... 

...ORRIfiT 

08 8200 

529 47701 

47705 

530**. 

098024 

688042 

632... 

.,.221157 

221250 

633 — . 

.—963301 

003393 

636.*. 

.,*333735 

33376T 

536—, 

.—020980 

620900 

637... 

.—168982 

100000 

638 

20422 

26420 

538 

04000 

047)0 

630—. 

.,*908080 

008003 

640--., 

6231 

644 

1 95960 

196010 

645*^, 

25021 

25970 

647—, 

.-*656903 

(155911 

540 ^.040609 

946720 

651—, 


290985 

652 06340 

05352 

660 

.—330013 

330031 

667 692536 

692506 

659... 

.—621442 

621447 

669 

78002 


659 610341 

610348 

660*-, 

2703 


560 


356000 

560**_ 

22511 

22512 

561,., 

06658 

60677 

561 


240253 

561 

31300 

31500 

561 

11731 

1 1743 

564— —740763 

740766 

504*— 

— 27007 


565— —*002801 

902965 

560*** 

67001 

57612 

568— 

.. ,103509 

103511 

568**, 

54022 

54039 

568 

.^-207303 

207686 

560 21642 

21643 

560* __ 

.__136|09 

T 36265 

560 

23407 

23408 

570,— 

16009 

1 (1929 

571 82440 

82460 

672 

,-,20.3204 

263208 

573 

059700 

658707 

675— 

0731 

0750 

577—. 57304 

57306 

677—* 

,** 33052 

38667 

680 

.**642780 

642782 


U U. 


581 

,252791 

25282U 

583 

30081 

3070H 

581 

*140270 


584 

_ 67791 

5TT06 

584— «* 

,211395 

211465 

584 

.291854 

20l92:i 

686-*.- 

_ 6834 28 

683458 

088** — 

,17034(1 

1 79391 

591 

.695717 

695731) 

592 

.263739 

263743 

503.^ 

_ 2764 

2777 

594 

,691 r»94 

69BM>2 

605—— 

_ 23425 

23429 

505 

,197514 

10T652 

505, 

* 45013 

45017 

596—440530 

440535 

698 

*604494 

004408 

5J>0 

,024974 

924602 

(Tbl.— 

, 37903 

37910 

691—— 

,148511 

14851N 

602,_ — 

, 27080 

27719 

603 _ — 

.020709 

029811) 

0<(7 

.069019 

006923 

0)1**** 

,142001 

142716 

013.— 

-277027 

2T7735 

617 

_ 00987 

196628 

618 

_ 22541 


010 075422 

075432 

623 

, 00179 

110192 

625 

_ 36094 

36720 

020—. 

*210121 

210203 

031 

, 7801 


631-.* 


044980 

032,-.- 

-678305 

078430 

636,.— 

-123262 

12329T 

040 

- 33090 

33730 

642^ 

-142019 

112022 

016 

17401 

47406 

018 

107469 

107541 

049 

,217124 

217161 

661 

,711225 

7112211 

653— — 

,261400 

261503 

654.—. 

, 2459 

2457 

655 

_ 13275 

13282 

650 

, 17459 

17489 

660 

. 20275 

20310 

661 

.205701 

205718 

664—* 

- 10842 

10870 

605 

-144048 

144051 

665 

50 

79 

605 

_ 55839 

55840 

666 

_ 65102 

65113 

060,— _ 

,100090 

100143 

668,—, 

- 74494 

74500 

669.... 

,241516 

241539 

670 

.175707 

175814 

673^ 

, 13854 

13869 

673—— 

* 67223 


075,— 

, 2174 

2505 

075—, 

,177839 

17T8T0 

077—* 

.122588 

122015 

077— 

_ 20111 

20113 

070- 

,050141 

050145 

0KO* 

,700104 

706172 

0 HO _ . „ 

.1-NOOR 

144069 

081—* 

.4581 27 

458 132 

683— 


5605 

((H3 

- 1651 7 

165h31 

684 

,538808 

538822 

085^ — * 

- 41441 

41478 

086 

_ 80878 

30895 

688 

, 18585 

18595 

091 

* 6062 

0080 

694 * 

128920 

1 29000 

095 

.717241 

717206 

690 

, 42017 

42024 

090— 

,196950 

196050 

TOO— 

_ 29731 

29744 

702,— 

,208555 

208785 

704 

*212451 

212409 

707. 

-195806 

105802 

710 

,611383 

611461 

711 

- 5110 

5117 

711 

,213740 

213750 

711— _* 

.291751 

201831 

712 

.407869 

407808 

716,*,, 

,125181 

125630 

716 — 

, 1611 

1670 

TIT 

222605 

222724 

717. 

- 9681 

0084 

719 

_ 63364 

63830 


69304 


722 . 

_ 15979 

15006 

723 

.278321 

278382 

728— 

.940481 

040490 


b. U. 

NcMnaas 

731 

460314 
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DEPRESSED VACATIONS AID 
PARKS* RECOVERY 
({7f>n( IniJtnl rr<vm pji«o 355) 

and sonitation syHtems, al 30 the pur- 
chase, repair anti opei'atkm of equip- 
ment. It endeavors to provide ample 
and suitable facilities for the armually 
increasing number nf visitors. The 
greater part of the travel increase has 


been by automobile, which requires that 
roads be maintained, oiled to eiiminate 
the dust nuisance on dirt roads, and 
equipped with necessary safeguards. 

"Improvement and oxtensinn of free 
public auto camps must bo provided for 
the annually incfensing number of visi- 
tors who use tho facilitiefl available in 
these areas. Trails must be maintained 
in a manner permitting safe travel* 
Adequate protective forces are necessary 


in safeguarding the natural features of 
the parks and monuments. Wild life in- 
habiting the parks is protected." 


Dividendi paid by utility companies en- 
gdged In the raaaufactuTG of slectHe light 
And power in May, amounted to $55,8404^06, 
nceording to the Standard Stattsttci Com- 
pany, of New York. Total cash dividend pay- 
ments in May were $290,608,426. 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Local Unions in Principal Cities of the United States and 
Canada Are Now Keeping Statistical Records in Co- 
operation With the International Office. 

♦ * ♦ 

They Believe That It is as Necessary to Know Facts About 
the Industry and to Keep Industrial Records as It is 
TO Keep Financial Records, and to Audit Accounts. 

^ t ^ 

Research Is a New Sort of Tool. 

It is another way of advancing the objective of the union. 
Key cities have adopted the research plan of the Brotherhood. 

3|e % 

Research Demands Effective Tools. 

The weekly research cards, and the research ledgers prepared 
by the I. O. are tools in the aid of research. 

5|S ♦ ♦ 

Lifetime Loose-Leaf Full Leather Research Binders With 
Tabs Are Priced at $15. 

Research ledger sheets are priced at $2.50 a hundred. One sheet 
serves a member a year. 

Research weekly report cards are 50 cents a hundred. 

♦ ♦ + 

Research, Like a Good Engine, Gains Smoothness and Power 
With Use. 

Statistics gathered accurately and preserved carefully over 
periods of time will serve the union powerfully. 

The union cannot ignore this new tool of organization work. 

* * 

G. M. BUGNIAZET, Secretary 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
1200 15th St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 



OBVIOUS THING IS TO CON- 
I SIDER THE IMMENSE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL POSSIBILITIES. WE 
MUST ACCEPT THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF REHOUSING ALL MANKIND. RE- 
BUILDING EVERY CITY IN THE 
WORLD AND RECLAIMING ROADS 
AND COUNTRYSIDE. I THINK WE 
CAN WELL LOOK FORWARD TO THE 
TIME WHEN TOWNS WILL REBUILD 
THEMSELVES AS WE NOW GO TO 
THE TAILOR FOR A NEW SUIT OF 
CLOTHES.” 

H. G. Wells. 




